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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

OF 


THE HINDOOS. 


The Hindoos attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods ; but for the origin of the v6du, they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the v^dii itself, however, we there find the names of the authors; 
and that all the books composing what is called the v^dii have 
had an earthly origin. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso¬ 
phers® flourished, is still involved in much obscurity; but, the 
apparent agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggest® 
the idea of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, after the reader shall 

I ® These persons were called Moonees, from munii, to know; and often, 
/poanee, or, The Wise; thus even in the very names by which their learned 
men were designated, we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 
Philosophy. What is now called philosophy, was,” says Bnicker, in the 
infancy of human society, called Wisdom t the title of Wise Men was, at 
that time, frequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such a 
distinction.” 
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have compared the two systems^ the author is persuaded he 
will not consider the conjecture as improbable^ that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutumh and Pytha¬ 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the durshunus were written about five hun¬ 
dred years before the Christian acra. The v^dus, we may sup¬ 
pose, were not written many years before the durshunus, for 
Kopiiu, the founder of the Sankhyu sect, was the grandson of 
Miinoo, the preserver and promulgator of the first aphorisms 
the vedus; Gouthmu, the founder of the Noiyayiku sect, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Brhmha> the first male: and Kiinadu and 
PutUnjiilee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon an epoch, in the most interesting 
period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable 
by the Accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the 
chronological data to be gathered from the scattered fragments 
of history found in the pooranhs. 

The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following 
theory respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the 
original v^du is called by a name which implies that it was re^ 
Ceived by tradition,*^ and as the doctrines taught in the six 
lehools of pliilosophy are believed to have been founded on the 
aphorisms (sdotrtisj received by tradition from Kopiiu, Gout^- 
itdi, Pdttinjdlee, Kunadti, V^dii-vyasii, and Joiminee, he con¬ 
jectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian 
philosophy, several wise men rose up among the Hindoos, who 
delivered certain dogmas, which were preserved during a cer¬ 
tain unknown period as sacred traditions. For the most 
aUcient of these dogmas no parent w^as found, and they were 
called the v6du 5 the others becafne known by the names of the. 
six sages above-mentioned. Down to this period, he supposed 
the vedu and the durshunus to have existed only in the sayings 
of these ancient sages; but that at length men arose> who 


^ See page 1. 
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edopt^d th^e aphocUm^s as first priociplas, established schools 
in which they were explained, and from whence were promul¬ 
gated certain systems of philosophical opinion ; from this time* 
these systems being committed to writing, disputations ntulti- 
plied, till, amidst these confused speculations, it became 
impossible to fix any standard of opinion.—At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man, Dwoipayunu, collected a hetero- 
geneous"^ mass of materials, the opinions and effusions of dif¬ 
ferent philosophers, and, having arranged them as well as such 
a chaos could be arranged, he called this compilation the 
veduJ* According to this reasoning, the durshunus are raor^i 
ancient than the compilation hy Vedu-vasii, called the v^dii; 
but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this compila¬ 
tion was soon venerated as “ the self-evident word proceeding 
out of the mouth of Brumhii ;* and it was declared to be 
a very high crime for these sacred writings to be even read in 
the ears of a shoodru. 

We must not suppose, tliat V^dd-vasu included in his com¬ 
pilation the works of all the philos\>j.hical sects; he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, and 
especially from the v^dantu. The durshdnus and the smri^es 
evidently form a body of writings distinct from the v^diis; 
though passages are to be found in the vediis favouring every 
philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos* The 
modern Hindoos believe, that the v6du is the spurce of 
all the shastrus, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup¬ 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency^* 
clopedia. 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa- 
ydm bhoovii, or Mdnoo, Ropilii, Goutumu, Piitunjdlee, Kiina? 
dd, y^du-vasu, Joiminee, Narudu, Mdreechee, Poolustyfi, 

^ To perceive the propriety of this epithet, the reader need only examine 
Mr. Colebrooke*« very learned Essay. 
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Pooliihu, Vushisht’liu, Bhrigoo, Vrihusputee, Unjira, Utree, 
Priich^ta, Diikshii, Shutatupii^ Deviilu, Lomushii, Sum- 
burttu, Apusturabu, Boudhayunti, Pitamiihu, Ujiistyii, Kiish- 
ytipu, Paruskuru, Hareetii, Visbpoo, Katyayunu, Shunkhu, 
Likhitb^ Ashwulayunii, PSrashuru, Gurgu, Kasfhoomee, 
Vishwamitru, Jumudugnee, Poit'heenusee, Us/iira, Prdjapu- 
tee, Nareejunghd, Chuvunu, Bharguvu, Rishyushringu, Shat- 
yayunu, Moitrayiineeyu, Shoonu-shephu, Yugnu-parshwii, 
Karshnajinee, Voijuvapu, Lokakshee, Gargyu, Soomuntoo, 
Jatookurnu, Yayanu, Vaghru-padu, and Vaghru-kurnu. Of 
all these the author has given some biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 

These were the most ancient of their philosophers; and the 
names of some of them are found in the v6dus; others v/ere 
the founders of their different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kdlee yoogh ; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo raonarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin¬ 
doo writers, such as Kriitoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices ; Yiimu, author of one of* 
the smritees; Purushooramii, the son of Jiimudugnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father's death by the destruction of the l,000«armed Urjoonu; 
Vishwhshruva, the father of Kooverti, Raviinu, and other 
giant8> who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vrutli; Yogee-yagnu-vulkyu, author of a law treatise; Shan- 
dilyu, Bhurudwaju, Vatsyu, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies 
Ufhurvu, and Undhu-moonee; D6vulu, author of a law trea- 
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tisG; Shunhku, Shunundu, and Stinatiinti; Asooree, a^mri- 
tee writer ; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhy^ philo¬ 
sophy; Markundeyu. a pooranii writer; Doorvasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an oopu-pooranu; Ooshuna; Galiivfi, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, <Src.; Moudgulya, writer of a work on the 
different casts, and theif duties; Javalee, Junhoo, and San* 
deepunee; Ushtavukru, the writer of a sunghita ; Gobhilu, au¬ 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
vedu; Shurubhungii, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar ; Medhiisu, who wrote on 
Bhuguvutee, as the representative of matter ; Richeeku, and 
Kiinwu ; Dwoitu, author of a smritee called Dwoitu-nirnuyii; 
Tritu, Narayunu, Savurnu, Shuniitkoomaru, Ghricukoushiku, 
Koushiku, Ourbu, Vrudnii, Vaghrubhootee, Jurutkaroo, 
Dhoumyii, Sooteeku, Doorbulii, Akhundulu, Nuru, Mrikun- 
doo, Viinjoolu, Manduvyu, Urdhushira, Oordu«padu, Urn- 
boobhojee, Voishiimpayunuj Dwiddshu, Soubburee, and 
Balikilwu. 

Most of the Hindoo works on gramraard and ethics, as well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the vedus, thedur- 
sbiinus, and smritees. We shall conclude these remarks by 
noticing, very briefly, the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
Jearned men in the lower departments of literature. 

Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been 
placed among the Hindoo sages; but I have not been able to 
discover the period in which he flourished. The Muh^shu 
grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as 
niore ancient^than Paninee’s. was the 

author of the Kulagu^^a grammar enlarged by Doorgfi-sing- 

A friend suggests, perliaps grammar may have been coeval with the 
being une of the tingbs. Or appendant sciences. 
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hu, and now used in many parts of India. Krumud^shwiiru 
wrote the Sttngkshipttt-saru, another well known grajnmar j and 
Joomilru another, distinguished by his name. We might add 
VopK-d6vti, the author of the Moogdhubodhii, and many 
others, for the Hindoos can boast many very able philo¬ 
logists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmee- 
ku, the author of the Ramayunu, written during the life of 
Ramu ; and, after him, Vanii-bhiittu, the author of the Ka- 
dumburee, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jiiyu-d^vu, 
Who wrote the Geetii-Govinilu, in praise of Krishnu. At the 
court of Vikrumadityu, we find many poets; Kalee-dasu, 
author of the Rughoo-v^ngshu, of the Koomaru-sumbhuvu, 
in praise of Shivu, of the Ubhignanii-shukoontulu, in honour 
of Dooshmuntu, a king, of the Niiloduyu, in praise of king 
NulU, of the Ritoo-sungharu, on the seasons^ of the Vikrii- 
morvushee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
pames Maluvikagnimitru, and Meghii-dootti ;‘‘-'Bhuvu-bhootee 
wrote the Malutee-madhuvu, a poem of the same description, 
and the Veeru cUuritru, and the Ootturu-churitru, poems in 
honour of Ramti; -Ghutukurpuru wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasii ac¬ 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his NiiloduyuSoobundhoo 
wrote the Vasuvu-diitta, on the amours of a king’s son 
Maghu, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palu, Ac. 
—Bharuvee wrote the Kiratarjooneeyu, on the wars of the 
PandhvusShreehiirshu wrote the Noishiidhu, on the ad¬ 
ventures of Nulu, a king;—Bhurtree-Huree wrote the Bhiit- 
tee, on the exploits of Ramu, and the Shutuku, one of the 
best poems in the language;—Mooraree-Mishru wrote the 
Uniirghyii^raghuvu, in praise of Ramu;-^PQkshudhuru-mish- 
rii wrote the Prusunnu-raghiivu, a similar poemBhanoo- 


• Translated by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
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(luttii-mishrii wrote the Riisu-tnunjuree, an amorous poem; 
Krishnii-mishrii wrote the Piiibodhu-chundrodiiyu, a philo¬ 
sophical poem;—Umuroo wrote the Umuru-shtitiiku, a love 
song;--'Kuviraju wrote the Raghuvu-panduveeyu^ on Ramd, 
Yoodhist'hiru, &c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Murmmut’hu-bhuttu, who wrote 
the Kavyu-prukashii; and Vishwu-nat’hu-kuviraju^ who wrote 
the Sahityii-durpunu. 

Their astronomical writers have not been few: SooryU 
wrote the Sooryu-siddhantu ; Bhaskuracharyu, the Siddhantii- 
shiromunee, and the Leelaviitee; Vunumalee-mishru, the 
Sarii-munjuree; Vurahacharyu, the Vurahu-sunghita; Go- 
vinda-nundu, the Shooddhee-deepika, Piidmu-navu, the Bhoo- 
vunu-deepukii; Narayunu-shiirma, the Shantiku-tutwantii; 
Bhuttotpulii, the Horashiit-punchashika; Ramu-doivugnQ, 
the Moohoortu-chintamunee; Vushisht’hij wrote a siinghita 
known by his own name, and so did Mukurunclii j Shree-phtee, 
the Rutnu-mala; Shutanundii, the Bhaswutee; Rughoonun- 
diinii, the Yotishu*tuttwu, and K^viilu-ramu, the Giinitu- 
raju. 

Although the author regrets the want of more ample 
materials, he is happy that he has been able to give in this 
volume accounts of jifty-nine writers who assisted either 
in the v6dus, the durshuniis, or the law books. - It is a pain¬ 
ful circumstance, that no copious Biograj)hical Accounts of 
men of so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should 
be obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, do¬ 
mestic, and closing histories, as well as in the scholastic dis¬ 
putes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philo¬ 
sophers; and yet histories of the Indian sages equally in¬ 
teresting might doubtless have been compiled. We are not yet 
certain that they were not; but as it appears that the Hindoos 

B 4 
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never had a civil historian, it is too probable that they never 
had a philosophical one. If this be the case, these philo¬ 
sophers perislied in the forests and grpves where they studied 
and instructed their disciples, without one of these disciples 
possessing either sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to 
perpetuate the memory of his master.—In this dearth of biogra¬ 
phical materials, the author has collected what he was able, 
but he hopes much more may be published by persons of 
greater leisure ; he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of 
these sages may be found amidst the immense stores of Hin¬ 
doo literature, though he fears they will scarcely supply a 
volume like the first part of Brucker’s Historia Critica Phi- 
losophiee. 

It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
not have supplied many materials for history; but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter¬ 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would liave given a peculiar interest to such memoirs: 
blit here, a^ in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en¬ 
gaged/ 

We are liowever under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged 
the enquiries of these philosophers—that is, the divine nature^ 
the eiiidences of truth, the origin of things, the nature of the dif- 
ferentforms of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the voorld. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis¬ 
cussed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 

* ilispuies, as ilesciibed by the pourauic writers, were equally vio¬ 
lent with those of the dialectic phiiosophei's, aud were luaintaincd by idle 
quibbles, jejune reasonings, aud imposing sophisms/' like those of the 
Greeks. 
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more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these In¬ 
troductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bottom 
of the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, it must be 
eotifessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting 
to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics 
they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that only 
minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them ; and this was very much the case with some of the Greeks^ 
especially on points which related to the divine nature, and 
the origin of the universe.® 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary 
of the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated 
sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his readers in a 
comparison of the two systems. 

** Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the same 
time the eternity of matter. He taught^ that the elements 
being mixed together se¬ 

parated, reduced into order, and jhat thus the world was 
formed ; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and.joaaves it; and that he qqnun|tted 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, tp beings 
who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif¬ 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the source of reason; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which^ residing in the heart, 
produces passion and desires; the other, between the dia* 
phragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life; th^t 

s ** Nature and its origin was the highest object of study of the Pytha¬ 
gorean schools.’* 'I’he author is indebted to Dr. Enfield’s Abridgment of 
Urucher for this and most of the notes in this chapter. 
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the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life of the body, but 
that the divine soul, no longer clogged by its union with mat¬ 
ter, continues its existence, either m a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of ll>e virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they flowed; while the souls of those who 
submitted to the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, are 
sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex¬ 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
alill subject to, convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back tlie 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole; that even these convulsions have their source in nature: 
that the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with¬ 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin¬ 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of motive prin¬ 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of causes and effects : and that 
as nothing can happen without a cause, the word accident is an 
unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of 
whose causes we ai^e ignorant. That in following this chain 
we are led up to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the 
universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was 
natural for him to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions 
or eiuanations of the divine spirit, which at death quit the 
body, and, like a drop of water falling into the ocean, arc ab- 
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sorbed in the divinity. Though he therefore taught the im¬ 
mortality of human souls> yet, as he did not suppose them to 
exist individually, he consequently denied a future state of 
wards and punishments. ^ Of all things,* says he, ' the most 
terrible is death, after which, we have neither to hope for 
good, nor to dread evil.’ 

Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities; the one active, the other passive* 
That the former is a pure and subtle aether, the divine spirit* 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
tbe active principle; that the divine spirit, a mat¬ 

ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth; or separated the 
elements from each other ; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 
efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con^ 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat¬ 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in¬ 
numerable shapes ; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 
imchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
rnmprrhrnfiinj]^ and to be without bounds; but 

that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space ; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the x^orld, 
a per^ai^^atluch4be..ekmeat^ 

will again restored^ to- -their presexit state of order and 
harmonyi.’^ 
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The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here¬ 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair. Kopilii says : 

* The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na¬ 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him : we know nothing of 
God but by inference.’^ The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de¬ 
spair ; Hareetu says, * God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the vedu, and have no bodily shape/* 
Cliuvunii affirms, ' Sound alone is god.’*^ Joiminee says the 
same, ' God is simple sound; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’* Ashwiilayunu declares, ‘ God is not 
a being separate from his namc.’"‘ Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, ‘ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated : which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom¬ 
prehensible.’" ' I am all that hath been, is, and shall be; and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered/® 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause—the Sankhyu, the Voish6shiku, and the Meemangsa; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite clear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In page 

► PHtte 4, * Page 35. ‘ Page 47. ‘ Page 2SG. Page 39. 

• Cudwoilli, o Ijigfiiption upon the Egyptian loinplc at Sais, 
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192, tjie reader will find not less than nine atheistical proposi¬ 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 five 
similar propositions. Thus Kopilu unblushingly denies to God 
the creation of the world : he says, * The universe is the work 
of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable 
of the work of creation, for behold the spider producing the 
web from its own bowels ; see the fall of inanimate bodies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of the cow’.p ‘ If when 
you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the vddii and smritees, for they 
declare that matter possesses motion [agitation;] therefore 
when we 803 ^ that matter is inert, our meaning must be con¬ 
fined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence.’,^ • Nature is the 
root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to it.”^ * There is in nature ^n un¬ 

created seed, from which all beings spring/* ‘ Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.’^ ‘ Nature is the source 
of alb and of actions too/"—The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from tlie Creator ; Jamhlicus says, ‘ According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immoveable, always remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with him/^ Anaximander, Anaximenes and 
Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re¬ 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and aftections of 
it/^ And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo 
atheists, < that the body was to be identified with spirit/—Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks : 1. ‘ The Democritic, whicli derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures;— 

I* Page 2. ’ Page 136. ^ KopllU, p. 3. • SoemUntoo, p, 52. 

' \ yaglirii'paHfi, p. 53. « PiitftMjiilec, p. 2U). ^ Cudworth. 

> Cudvvorili. 
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% the Hylozoic or Stratonical> which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature ; but deprived of all 
animality, sense, and consciousness:—the Anaxiniandrian, 
which with the Democritic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generable 
and corruptible; 4. the Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.’^—The same writer remarks, that 
< Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists.’—‘ The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear¬ 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel¬ 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion, 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence/— 
Strata’s opinions were, < that there is inherent in nature a prin¬ 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 
only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies/ — 
* What Heraclitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con¬ 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced/—* The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced/—* Democritus either entirely re¬ 
jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea¬ 
tion or government of the world/—* He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire/—* Epicu¬ 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms/®—One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum, 


* Cudsvortb. 


* Enfield. 
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thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, 
‘ from no thing can nothw>^.pjiy;|g eed/>^Gout^mu very pointedly 
combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : ‘ If it 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, 
then you make the cause and the effect the same; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtained, for this which you call nature must be com¬ 
petent to the work of creation, &c. and this is what we call 
God; 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin¬ 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature, 

The V^dantees speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 
repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men¬ 
tal intercourse with the world, p. 185. In a passage already 
quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar idea, 
that ^ God always remains in the solitariness of his own unity, 
there being nothing intelligible in Epicurus ‘ considers 

the condition of the gods as wholly separate from the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inac¬ 
tive tranquility.’^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philoso¬ 
phers was, that God was the soul of the world. ‘ He is the 
soul of all efeatures/^^ ' Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed, 
tl>at God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God/® Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil: 

\ ^ ‘ Know first that lieaven and earth’s compacted frame, 

' I And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

*• Cudwerth. * Enflehl. ** V«?du-Vasa, p. 181. * Cudvvorlli* 
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And both the radiant lights—one comraon soul 
Inspires^ and feeds, and animates the whole/— 

Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through; 
pervaded all things :* * Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted? 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns 
the soul of the world.’ 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects : ‘ Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that 
of intellect.’^ ' Whether clothed or unclothed, since I re¬ 
semble the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple know¬ 
ledge, I [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understand¬ 
ing, seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or 
lord, than the faults of things made visible are in the sun/« 
^ Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable*’ ‘ The vital spirit, 
through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inani¬ 
mate things as the loadstone the needle/ * When the universe 
falls upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space/^ The idea which is evi¬ 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do cither with the crea¬ 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle Unght, that 
* God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing beyond himself.’ 
—Cudworth says, ‘ Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 
nency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world.* 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated 
principally in the Vedantu school, that God was matter as well 

f PiUiliijOlep, p. 2:1. ‘ Kupilu, p. 166. KupilG, p. ]29, 158, IfiO. 
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as life: * Brumhii is the cause of all things^ as well as tlfe 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow, that he was indebteid to 
aonae other for the clay/‘ ‘ We have now made it manifest,* 
says Cudworth, < that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo¬ 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de¬ 
rived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdon^, 
which, as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself, in a manner, all 
things.* Seneca says, ‘ What is God ? He is all that you see; 
and all that you do not see; and he alone is all things, he con« 
tabling his own work, not only without, but also within.’^ 

‘ Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate/ 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the Yiratii-poorooshii. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see page 81, Cud worth says, 
* The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.’ ‘ Man, according to the stoicg,. the 

A nuniber of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, * God is to be seen by the yogei.’”" 
‘ The visible form of God is light.”* ‘ God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form/o ‘ God 

» V^dii-Vasii, page 183. ^ How closely does this agree with 

tire fragment of Orpheus, ‘ God from all eternity contained wiihin bfmseif 
the mfformed principles of the material world, which consisted of aCoiB- 
pound creation, the active power directing the passive.* , i Endeld. 
» Pfltlinjulce, page 10. " Kilnadft, page 11. ® Bhrigoo, page 23. 
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jydlised^d of fafni.^ Kilfftift obj^ctd to this dootrioo, 
* When the v6d(i apfeaks of spiifit i» being visible, it merely 
meOnS, that it is pereeived by the understanding only: fbr 
the understanding cannot make spirit known; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason why 
ahOtheir should make known God: he is made known, and 
ntakeS himself known,’ page ISO. 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one: * 1 and all other living creatures, like the 
taOuhtn, are one/ * The yogie worships atmii (self)> viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself/'^ 
^ Brdmhii and individuated spirit are one/ * That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Briimhu/" 
There id no difference between the incarcerated and the per¬ 
fectly abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion/* ♦ There is 
no diflfbrence between spirit and the soul/' * If a person well 
understands spirit, (he knows himself to be) that spirit/'* * This 
is the voice of the vOdd and the smritees. Spirit know thy- 
seif/*" These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions: KUpilii says, * spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding/ 

ilespecting the unity of God, KiipiJu thus speaks, ‘ The 
vOdii and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap¬ 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter.’^ The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God; and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 

r Kilshyupii, page 35; AshwalayiinU, page 40 ; VishwamitrO, page 
42 5 JtituOdtignee, page 43? Poit’hESnUsec, page 44; PrUjapUtce, page 
451 NarfeSjiittghS, page 46; Karshnajiaee, page 49; Loloakshee, page 
5i 5 JatookuriiU, page 52. *» Kupil5, page 164. V^tia-Vyasw, 

page 180. ® V^dQ-Vya«a, page 192. ‘ Ktipilii, page 4. ^ Kii- 

pilii, page 122. * Kdpilu, page 125. r Page 147. 
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a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be discovered 
by them: the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created gods, Brdmha, Vishnoo and Shivu) and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, as 
o<W»prised in the work of creation, preservation, and destrac* 
These form the Supreme Government, and all the other 
gods are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magis¬ 
trates, constables, 

The opinions of all these sages resfMMKting God may be thus 
summed up :—Kilpild admits a deity, but that he is 

wholly separate from all terrene affairs; and is iirfact ‘the 
unknown God ;* that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; 
that nature is the source of every thing.—Pbtfinjulee main¬ 
tains exactly the same opinions.—Joiminee acknowledges a 
God distinct from the soul; that this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things,—V6dd- 
Vasu speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egyptian idea, ‘ remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity;’ and at other periods as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal soul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Brumliu,® but dependent upon him.—G.outumu 
and Kunadii speak of God as distinct from the soul; as an 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by bis command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation —The 
Satwutus and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body: the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him¬ 
self: that human souls are separate from the divinity.—-The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of trutb> 
is God ; and that ho, taking the form of Briimha, as possessing 

* Plato’s idea was, tliat there were two eternal and independent causes of 
all things, God and matter. 
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the quality leading to activity, created the world; that he pre¬ 
serves it in his own proper character; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivu, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all tilings.—The Joiniis deny the existence of such a 
being as God; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
apd that merit and demerit govern the world.—Many Bouddhus 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the ex¬ 
istence of human souls, and a future state. 

\ When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
'with error : Thus Kupilu, ‘ I [spirit] am all-pervading, pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 
untroubled, uncbangeable.’'‘ * God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter, lie is pure wisdom and happiness ; 

/ everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de- 
^ scribing all existences, he is that which is none of these/^^ 

‘ Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.*' Gouturnii’s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo philosophers: 

* God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the 
regenerator of all things/ And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner: ‘ God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions: 
he possesses wisdom, desire, and thought.’*^ Kupilu, on the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : ‘ Spirit has no qua¬ 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives nothing/' 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris¬ 
tian idea of Providence: Kupilu says, ‘ When we speak of 
5 spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the 
operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow.* * Spirit, as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 

• j^XeJL64# li?^^Ur.Va80, page 13, * Ktipilii, page 156. 

* Page 7. • Page 154. 
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world, may be called its supporter.’^ Piitunjiilee says, in the 
same strain, ‘ Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.* ‘ Spirit has no intercourse with 
material objects,’ page 221. It is true, indeed, that V4du- 
Vasu speaks of Brurahii as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de^ 
merit of the governed. Kupilii plainly maintains, that * God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.’« Epicurus 
says, * It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods, 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world.’ 

On the subject of Creation^ the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature : 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation 
Kupilu, Soomuntoo, Vagru-Padu, and Piitunjulee all 
maintain tliis doctrine. Kiinadu appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length they become separated from their for¬ 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose.’^‘ 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

Vedii-Vasu, Viishisht’hu, and Vrihiispiitee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the wori^. 


f Page 145, 148. 


8 Page 2. 
c 3 


** Page 278. 
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'In this union, says Tilshiabt’hS, the quality of darkness pre¬ 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures/* 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this illusion. They thus argue: the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach¬ 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus V^dii-Vasu, ‘The mass of illusion forms the incon¬ 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of 
all things. In creation, God united to himself shuktee, or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities/'* Cicero tells u6, 

' that the vis or force which was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thirtg that is good.*' In conformity with these ideas, God is 
Spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat¬ 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshu) and female (prdkritee) are frequently found 
in their w'ritings : ‘ God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form/'*’ The supreme cause exists in two 
parts like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature,'*’ * In creation the active 
power directed the passive/" ‘ According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God ; the duad, the passive principle or matter /p 
E mpedocles says, " The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 

* Page 21. k Pages 184 and 14. ^ Cudwortb. “ Ugustyii, p. 33. 

» Vishnoo, p, 36. " Ugustyii, p. 33. r Enfield. 
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matter.’ Plato seems to express a similar opipipni 
he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter j 
tl^at union to matter. The terms ^hiiifeet energy, uvldya^ erude 
matter^ and prukritee^ illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify that from which material things 
arose; and hence says V6dfi-Vasu, ^ Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things.’® Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, drc. were created; and V^dii- 
Vasii adds, ♦ The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum.'^ In 
direct opposition to this last sentence, Kiipilu says, ‘ There 
are some remarks in the v6du and smritees which lead to a oon« 
elusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created.’* ‘ God,’ says Plato, * produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to tlie body/—Goutiimii, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kiipilii or of V^dfi-Vasii, says, ^ God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter* 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[Vedu-VasS contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued.’' Kupilu, 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by tlta 
twenty-four principles of things as an assisting cause.’"' Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and qll 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 

Goutumfi taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern 
from which all things were created; ^ The creator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, creav 
tion arose.’^ Kupilu also says, * from the elements water, fire, 

f Page 185. ' Page 14: Anaximenes taught, that the subtle ether 

was the first material principle iu nature. • Page 138. * Page 8. 

Page 143. » Page 9. 
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air, and space, and the primary atema, combbed> a patim 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible uaivarse 
springs/' ‘ God^l js^yiJEte^ JLI^ 



Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Hence says Kupilii, * This universe is the eternal tree Brum- 
hd, wliich sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].’^— 
Chyvunii says, ' The world has no creator.’"* Epicurus says, 

‘ The universe always existed, and will always remain.’ ^ Adg^ 
totle acknowledgedjiojc^jignuigoiwa^ 4 ^ 

6i tile world, but 

He supposed it absurd, to think, that ^ God who is an im- 
ynioveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all; and 
tken, after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat¬ 
ter, or make the world.*" Punchdjunu, a Hindoo sage, en¬ 
tertained more correct ideas, and says, * To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one God.’*' 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal; Vrihusputee says, ‘ From 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, iividyu [matter] 
was uncreated.’^ Goutumii maintains that ‘ atoms are eter¬ 
nal.'* He is followed by Poifheenusce, ‘ the universe is com¬ 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension.Kunadu 
says, 'Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air.’^ The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. 'Matter,’ according to Plato, ‘ is an 

y Page » Page 144. * Page 47. ^ EufieM. 

^Cudworth. Pace .'>2. « Page 21. * Page 7. 

» Page 44. Page 278. 
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Dfetnocritus says, * Whate ver 

e adrta thust owe its'bemg to nec ^>^yf»y an^L RPlf prin^” 

cities: the principles of all things ^re two^ aX 9 iosjii]l 5 Jljca£i^^ 
Epicurus says, ‘ These first principles. or ^i£k_a.taaxa^e 
d ivisible by no force, and imniutahlp/^—Aw 

though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have 
BO bounds, two of these philosophers appear to affirm, that 
atoms are not eternal: Goutiimu says, ‘ From God as a body 
of light the primary atoms issued and Vodii-Vasu delivers 
a similar opinion : < The primary elements, at creation, were 
produced in an atomic form.*”— 

Yet there were some philosophers, whose conceptions of God 
as the creator were more correct: Putunjulee says, ‘ The uni¬ 
verse arose from the will or the command of God, who infused 
into the system a power of perpetual progression and Jatoo- 
kiirnii, another sage, delivers a similar opinion : ‘ Creation 
arose out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe.Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None of the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
tlie Divine Being; an idea which contains the grossest re¬ 
flection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the ivorld itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi¬ 
nions were equally incorrect:—-Vaghrukurnu says, ^ The 

i EnficM. Enfield. * Enfield. "'Page 8. Those phi- 

losophers, says Enfield, who held tlie system of emanation, conceived (?od 
to have been eternally the source of matter. " Page 14, o Page 10, 

Page 52. 
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world is false^ though God is united to It/** K&piitt deiivefs a 
similar idea: ^ That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect: all the rest is contemptible^ because unsubstaiitial«* 
Again, < This error-formed world is like a bubble on the water: 
we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. It is 
as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the meaT 
dow for a pool of water.’*^ Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Ktipilu speaks more rationally 
when he says, The world resembles a lodging house ; there is 
no union between it and the occupierand Kunadii thus cor-f 
rects the folly of these ascetics: * Visible objects are not to 
despised) seeing the most important future effects arise out of 
them.*' 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve^ 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens could supply: hence says Kiipilu, * Even 
the residence of Brtimha is hell, for it is full of the impurity of 
death: among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself are miserable, in consequence of 
their subjection to the three goonus; and being constantly 
terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they seek libc* 
ration.* 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Briimhil, the one God, except by the forms denomi« 
nated yogii, and in which we And little that can be called wor¬ 
ship : their object was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, ^ Some contend that the supreme God was not at all wor¬ 
shipped by the pagans,* is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos. 

^ Page 54. ^ Page 149. 
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When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speah of Briimha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that be is ‘ the father of the gods, and that to him the creatioB 
of all things is to be attributed/'' They also give Brumha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivu, and in the hands of this trium¬ 
virate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a roost surprising and unaccounta¬ 
ble union between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans: 
‘ Maximus Tyrius observes,’ says Cudworth, ^ that Homer 
shares tlie government of the world among the triumvirate of 
gods, The Roroen Bhd Samo^ 

thracian trinity of..gaila,.,.win:shi|^ capifol, 


were Jupiter, Minerva^i^^aAd-JoB^ 


It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of them made 
matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihusputee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, * God is from ever¬ 
lasting ; every thing else has a derived existence/'^ ^ All be¬ 
ings,’ says Hareetu, ‘ from Brumha to the smallest insect, con¬ 
stantly reap what they have sown in former births/y Cud worth 
says, ‘ the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for polyr 
theism, except one only unoaade deity, asserted all the other 
to be generated, or created gods.’ 


It might be asked, if Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii preside 
over human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods ? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs: thus, Kartik^yu is the god of war, Lukshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, &c. * Cicero did not suppose,’ 
says Cudworth,' the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro¬ 
vinces to other inferior gods/ * Amongst the pagans,’ adds 


“ Cudworth. 


» Page 24. 


y Page 36. 
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the same writer, ^ there was nothing without a god : one pre¬ 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweep¬ 
ing of the house, another over the ears of com, another over 
the husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass.* 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo¬ 
sophers as is attributed to Scaevola and Varro, who, says Cud- 
worth, * agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth/ Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 
which they proudly expected w’ould elevate them to a perfect 
union with the deity, leaving the gods and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 

Respecting the state of man in this tvorld the Hindoo pliilo- 
sophers appear to have taught, that all men are born under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (goonus) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the siitwu, rujii, and 
tumU goonus j which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kupilii thus 
describes these qualities : ‘ The quality leading to truth, pro¬ 
duces happiness; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per¬ 
son to seek his happiness among the objects of sense; and that 

* Pmi’heSnijsee says, ‘ Merit and demerit, as well as the uiiircrse, arc 
eternal/ p. 44. ChyviiuCi says, * The fates of men arise out of works hav¬ 
ing no bcgiumiig,* p. 47. 
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leading to darkness produces insensibility. The first quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery 


According to this system, therefore, men are not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha^* ** 
racters and conduct in the present state; but they are placed* 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be¬ 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that 
implies an eternal and immu jii bje i^les oiT causes and effects, t^ 
which, the deity himself is subject/ On tIns^otITf7*i:a^^ie 
following aiuthbrities : ‘ Men afe born subject to time, place, 

I merit and demerit.*^* ‘ God formed creatures according to the 
leternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con¬ 
duct.’® ‘ God created every thing in an inseparable connec¬ 
tion with the merit and demerit of actions/*^ God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works/' 

‘ Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions-’^ ‘ Works of merit or demerit in 
one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.^ 

* When the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation.’^ ‘ Birth is an evil, for with birth all maimer of 
evils are connected.’* Seneca says, ‘ Divine and human^- 
f^irs are alike borne along in an ii ijjjjiihh i ; i miM' de¬ 

pends upon caused 9Bects arise in a long succession/ 


Respecting the huma1n'1&T»rt^^^ opinions of three distin¬ 
guished philosophers may suffice: Kunadu says, * The body is 


• Page 4. 

** fiiikshti, page 27. 
8 D^vulii, page 29. 


OoutOma, page 9. 

* Ushira, page 45. 
^ DukshO, page 2ft. 


«Bhrigoo, page 24. 
^Goutiitnft, page 242. 

‘ (lOtUiiiiJu, page 
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C0iki|»osed of one eletnent, edttlir^ Ugfati iair, and 

aro only assistants/ page ^280. respedinf:*lto^ 

origin of bodies^ delirera this opinion:' In the midst of that uni¬ 
verse-surrounding egg/ which is ten times larger than the four¬ 
teen spheres, by the will of tfea seif-existent was produced the 
Bt’boolii-shureeru/^ page 142. * Ommg^ the rare or subtle 
parts of his own lingu-shureerii® to fall m ahiltiijig upon the 
souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals / p. 142. 
Vilshisht’hu says, * From the quality leading to truth in space, 
arose the power of hearing; from the same in air, arose feeling; 
in fire, the sight; in water, taste; in matter, smell. From the 
quality leading to activity united to space, arose speech; fVom 
the same in air, arose the power of the hands; in light, that of 
the feet; in water, that of production ; and in earth, that of 
expulsion ; and from this quality in the v/hole of the five ele¬ 
ments, arose the power of the five breaths, or air received into 
or emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of 
action, the five breaths, with the mind and the understanding, 
form the embryo body: a particular combination of these \ 
forms the body in its perfect state.’'* Plato says, ‘ When that 
principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, 
it Undergoes an entire change, and those forms are produced 
from which arises the diversified and coherent system of the 
universe.* 

The soul was considered by all these philosophers as God. 
The v^dantees were of opinion, that there existed no distinc¬ 
tion between spirit and the soul, while Kiipild and Pfitunjiilee 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as 
spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between the 
soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state. 

** An Orphic fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in wiiich the formation 
of tlie world is represented under the emblem of an egg. 

* From sFUwlQ, gross, and shlire€ra, body. “* From lingO, atomic. 

« Page 21. 
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Tbof^ who made a distinction between the soul and spirU* mi^ 
tended that spirit as connected with the bodjr wat there in an 
imnuxed and intangible $tate» «r simple light or energy, and 
not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the painful con^ 
sequences of which, in a sense of misery, they contended were 
confined to the soul; and if in any part of this work an idea 
should have been given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated 
state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, except by its con^ 
finement to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitute, 
in any such passage, the term soul. By the term jeevii, or soul^ 
the Hindoos understand an uncreated being or power, separate 
from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though 
individuated, has one source common to all souls. Kupilu says, 
^ some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of souls; but 
this is false, for all souls have the same vitality.’‘^ Jeevii sig-* 
nifies life, and the author knows no term by which to identify 
it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The soul thus, according 
to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, 
and under spirit regulates all the motions of the body: to the 
soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit of actions. The 
seat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of tlie soul in the 
heart. Strato taught, ^ that the seat of the soul was in the 
middle of the brain.' The soul is also said to be subject, in its 
powers and actions, to the bodily state in which it is placed. 

These philosophers further taught, that munu, the mind, and 
booddhee, the understanding, were assistants to the sou], and not 
faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures as 
possessed of souls; the soul of a beast being the same as that in 
rational creatures, that in beasts being only more confined than 
that in man. ‘ A ll life is Brumhily' javs V^Aii baYasu. AxebAm 
if us of Miletus taught. thALanimela haTca,.aniik wliirh.difibr in 

liTwhich 

resid e. The Hindoo sages distinguished, however, be- 
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tween the soul and animal life, the latter of which they spoke 
of as being mere vital breath. The following opinions on the 
intellectual part of man are found in the Hindoo writings: 

' Mind cannot be the source of life and motion, for if this had 
been the case, when this power had been pursuing something 
ehe, the body would have become inanimate.’? ‘ The under¬ 
standing, though not the cause of light, in consequence of its 
nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance superior to 
every other part of nature.’’ ‘ The understanding receives the 
forms of things, and they are reflected upon spirit. It is 
through the operations of the understanding that things are 
perceived.*^ ‘ The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by Empedocles main¬ 

tained, thatj not only man hui^hmjj£ unimah 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
ail aninJtited“beings It is there¬ 

fore unlawful to kill or oat animals which are allied to us in 
their principle of life/ , 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
Mdges point out three modes of religion, the lowest of which 
relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which w ill be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness If 
these religious works are splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in a 
future state. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised to this ab¬ 
straction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we 
have the following opinions : * Future happiness is to be oh- 

? Goutamii, page 230. ^ Piitanjulei^ page 223. ^ Kiipilfi, 

151. » Ktiplia, page 145. 
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tained by devptlon, assisted by a sight of the iraage> by touch¬ 
ing it> by meditation on its form^ worshipping its feet, or in its 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection,’ &c,^ * Those 
ceremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob* 
tainedf and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.’*'—^ Perform the appoii.ted ceremonies for subduinj| 
the passions; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incan¬ 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one/* ‘ The inferior fruit following works 
is happiness witli the gods/^ Ashwillayunu and V^dh-Vash, 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward: the former says, ‘ It is improper to seek for a, 
tecoittpense for worksand the latter says, ‘ Works are not to 
be considered as a bargain.* Other philosophers, and among 
them Shiinkuracharyii, are opposed to all works : the latter 
says, * Works as wholly excluded, and' knowledge alone^ 
realizing every thing as Brhmhh, procures liberation/*—In di¬ 
rect opposition to this, Giirgu says, ^ The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob¬ 
tain final emancipation.** Nariidu suggests another way to 
beatitude : ^ Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness/All these 
philosophers agreed with Shutathpu, * That the^'candidate for 
future bliss must renounce the indulgence of the passions.**^ 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writings 
of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere- 
tnonies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is eviderit, 
strongly recommended abstraction and the practice of those 
austerities which were intended to annihilate the passions* lii 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, wtts considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily OusteWties; On this 

. ' JumOd&s^ee, page 43* . ** KODatltt, page 270. ^ Ugii«tyu, 

page 33, r V^lilrVaafi, page 177. * Page 179, » Page 4K 

^ Page 16, « Page 28. 
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subject Ktipilii thus speaks: *We call thkt 
itisdom which distinguishes Spirit from matter aecdtdi% td 
their different natures: the immateriality of the one frddi Ihfe 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other.’ ‘ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina^ 
tion.’ ^ Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis¬ 
crimination is acquired.’ ^ Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation.*'* The reader will per¬ 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogfi, 
which is thus described : ‘ The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogii.* * Of the 
eight parts of yogii, the first five serve the purpose of sub¬ 
duing the passions.’® ^ When the yogee renounces all assist¬ 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer¬ 
cise of thought, he is identified with Brumhil, and remaitis as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it.’^ The exalted 
powers possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Plltiiil- " 
julee: ‘ The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial ch6irs.« He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air.' ‘ The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the sens^, 
and in this body to act as though it were his own.’*' The happy state 
of stoicism to which he is raised is thus described by Kiipihl: 

* To a yogie, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit, 
what is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things as one: he 
is destitute of affections; he neither rejoices in good, nor is 
offended with evil.’* * A wise man sees so many false things in 

* Kopilu, pages 124, 126, and 152. • P&tUajiilee, page 209. ' V4da- 

Vasu, page 196. g Pythagoras is said to hare been pennitted 

to hear the celestial niosic of jtha, sp|^ece»^ -- ^ Page 215. 

i.2eno itaagloed bfslvise man void of all passions and emotions, and cita¬ 
ble of being happy in the midst of tortnm'—Plato says, * Tlieorctical phi- 
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iU^ie llhicb are called true^ so many disgusting things in those 
iphioh ate called pleasant^ and so much misery in what is called 
happing, that he turns away with disgust.’ ‘ He who in the 
body has obtained liberation, is of no cast^ of no sect, of no 
order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastrus, to no for¬ 
mulas, to no works of merit; he is beyond the reach of speech; 
he remains at a distapce from all secular concerns; he has re¬ 
nounced tlie love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is 
glorious as the autumnal sJcy; he flatters none, he honours 
none, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he 
practises and follows the customs [of his country] or not, this 
is bis character.’*' Still Putdnjiilee admits the possibility of 
this abstraction being broken : ^ If the gods succeed in ex¬ 
citing desire in the mind of the yogee, he will be thrown back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations.’^ 

On the subject of deaths tliese philosophers Cntertaiaed no 
idea either just or solemn. Shoonu-Sh^phii says, ‘ Material 
things undergo no real change ; birth and death arc only ap^ 
peatances.’Goutumd says, ‘ Some affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer- 
logs which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births* Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death; and others ermtend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body.’" Kiinadit 
expresses similar ideas in these words: * Religion and irre- 
ligion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 
body, and the senses, become united to them, and the disso¬ 
lution of this union is death.'^ 

Qn frammigralion these pbilosophera thus speak: * The im¬ 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 

losophy produces a contemplative life,.Ju,,.which the mind, occupied «n 
med lta t ious pu r ely U» aivwiity.* 

*P^ge217. "'Page 4^. ^ Page 

241. ® Page 282. 
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mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per¬ 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eight 
i^ilUons of births/ ^ He who at death loses the human form^ 
loseS’ the impressions received in the human state; but when 
he is born again as a man, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived/p—* It is the thirst-producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures.’q ^ Passion is the chief cause of re¬ 
production/ * The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of fornf>er births, at the moment of a person’s birth 
become assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at¬ 
tachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is steadfastly fixed/ The 
Pythagoreans taught, that ^ a fter the rati pjaaLmind 
frpm the chains of the body, it assumes an 
an4 passes into the regions olf tfie dead, where it remains „till 
it is sentbackjo thi§,jyprld, to be tl>e inhabitant of somq o^Jier 
b^dy^ brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from anlrn^ food,, and. pf the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their rejigioua ceremonies.’ < The ra¬ 
tional soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ‘ is a demon sprung from the di¬ 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former state/ 

LiAerationi of absorption, was thus treated of by the Hin¬ 
doo sages: * Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 
sorrow.” ‘ Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 
God who is a sea of joy.”—^Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person’s freeing himself from all attach¬ 
ment to sensible objects/ ^ Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation/ <The Vedantii teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brumhu; the Sankhyu says, 

f PtttiinjCilee, pages 207, 219, Pages 122, 123. ** ^ Souls,* 

sayi Plato, * are sent down into the human body as into a sepijlchre of pri- 
* Goutiimli, page 9. * VtisbishniiS, page 2?, 
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tbiorptfon into ^ Emancipation is to be obtained by 

pCTfect abstraction of mind/*—< Liberation is to be obtained 
Only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out¬ 
ward things by meditation on the one Briimhii. In this man¬ 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state/^— 
' By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
a hermit, a person will obtain absorption,’* ‘ The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro¬ 
cure liberation.’* ^ Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things,’^ Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded:—Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jumbdugnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden¬ 
tity of existence in a future state : ‘ The idea of losing a dis¬ 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent: it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no 
one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself/*^ 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disso¬ 
lution of the universe, or in what t^e c alled the perio¬ 
dical or th e Pj atqnic or greaf"yeaf.*^ 

Kopiiii and others clearly taught tliat the worldl^uTcTbe c!*s- 
solved : Kopilu says, * That in which the world will be ab¬ 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms.’*'—Zeno says, ^ Ait 

forms are lost in one chaotic mass; all animated nature is re- 

form 

^ Kfipilii, page 126. ‘ It is only," says Plato, ‘ by disengaging itself 
from all animal passions that the soul of man can be prepared to return to 
its original habitation." * Pfitiinjaiec, page 10. r v^dtirVasu, 

]>age 14 .. * Joiroinee, page 16. * Blirigoo, page 23. 

VrihUspOtee, page 25. ‘Page 43. Page 150, 
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as on e whole. 

tic Sate, however, it again emer.g^?5, hy „the..enei^ 

Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the fgrmif <of 
regulated natuire, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.’ The Egyptians ‘ conedved-. that-ifeer* 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to, their .original form, to pass a^ain through 
a similar succession of changes.*—Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that ^ The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just.**^ ' The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end :* as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through/^ Gou- 
tvimu, Dukshij, and others, taught that some parts of the uni.» 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal: among these 
they included space, time, Uio vedu, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most dis¬ 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, tlie reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught; Goutumu says, ‘ Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by in¬ 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words.’*' 
Joiminee says, ‘ Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra¬ 
tion, without the possibility of mistake,’* while Katyayiinii 
maintains, ^ that nothing is certain but existence and non-ex¬ 
istence 3 ’^=^ and Goutumu adds, ‘ God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err/* Arcesilaus taught ' that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding/ Protagoras is said 
to have taught,' that contradictory arguments may be advanced 

« Page 15, i Dkscarchus Tuaiotained that the human race always 
existed.-p—Pherecydes was of opihion that Jupiter, duration, and diaos, 
were eternal, g Page 291. Page 6. » Page 15, 

Page 37, » Page 243. 
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upp® every si^bject; that ajl natural objects are perpetually 
^a^ying; that the senses convey different reports to dif- 
4erent persons^ and even to the same person at different times/ 
Tlie Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philo¬ 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that any general comparison drawn from appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 

There are m^ny other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
in these remarks : for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aeriel vehicle: this vehicle the Hindoos call a prf^- 
tii shureeruPythagoras thought with the vC‘du, that he 
could cure diseases by incantationsEpicurus was of opinion 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable worldboth the Greek and 
Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular 
opinions and worship; the subjects controverted amongst 
them were substantially the same;—their modes of discussion 
were the same; their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example : ^hi£j5ag%4trisr^aid, 

m w aMci the 

porticos and IrttrlT^tation, 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
Hindoo, that ever were sent down to earth, how deplorable 
that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, the results 
sboUd have been so painfully uncertain; and how irresistibly 

n 4 
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are we brought to the scripture doctrine, tha t huma n wisdom 
is utterly promised assista^'TflPbll^ 

above, to lead us into the path oi truth, especially as it re? 
specBlhefknowledge of the divine oature and will. 

The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the intro¬ 
ductory chapter better, than by inserting from Barthelemy, a 
short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 
the Greeks 

** i one day found In the portico of Jupiter some Athenians 
engaged in philosophical discussions. No, sorrowfully ex- 
** claimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contem- 
plate nature without a secret horror. All living creatures are 
only in a state of war or ruin ; the inhabitants of the air, the 
waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning 
** Only for the purpose of persecution and destruction: I my- 
self murder and devour the animal which I have fed with my 
own hands, until I shall be devoured in ray turn by vile 
insects, 

' •• 

I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a 
young follower of Democriius. The flow and ebb of gene- 
** rations afflicts me no more than the periodical succession of 
** the waves of the ocean, or of the leaves of trees."' What 
matters it that such and such individuals appear or disappfear? 
The earth is a theatre changing its scenery every moment. 

“ Is it not annually clothed with new flowers and new fruits? 
The atoms of wliich I am composed will one day re-unite 
after their separation, and I shall revive in another form.* 

** Alas ! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of jay 
or grief, with which we are affected, has but too much 

** Mironcrr api serm. 96. p. 528. Sitnonid. ap. eund. p. ^530. 

^ IJik. Hittt. Nat. lib. c^, 55. t« i. p. 4U. Brueb* Hist, Pbilof. t. up. 
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ence on our judgments.® When sick, I see nothing in nature 
<< but a system of destruction T but when in health, I behold 
only a system of reproduction. 

‘‘ It is in reality both, observed a fourth : when the universe 
emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had reason to flatter 
themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil 
to them the motive of their existence ; but this secret he re- 
served to himself alone, and, addressing himself to second 
“ causes, pronounced only these two words: Destroy; repro> 
duce :P words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the 
worlds 

** I know not, resumed the first, whether it be for their diver- 
“ sion, or w ith a serious design, that the gods have formed 
us;'’ but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortune! 
** to be born, and the greatest happiness to die/ Life, said 
Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow;* a sublime image, 
« and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of 
man. Life, said Socrates, should only be meditation on 
“ death a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
“ to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in 
the same instant; and in that instant, so fugitive, what a 
complication of sufferings! His entrance into life is pro- 
claimed by cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come 
** masters to tyrannise over^him, and duties which exhaust hig 
strengthnext follows a terrific succession of arduous la* 
hours, overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of 
** every kind ; and all this is terminated by an old age which 
renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns 

o Aristot. de Rhet. lib. I. cap. 2. t. ii. p. 515. r Msop. ap. Stob. 

germ. 103. p. 564. ’ Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. p, €44. ^ Sophocl. 

ja Cpdip. Colon, V. 1289. Baccbyl. et alii ap. Stob. serm. 96. p. 630 et 531. 
Cicer.Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. 273. • Find, in Pythic.od.8. v. 

136. * P|at, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. Id ap. Golem. Alexaod. Stro- 

niat. lib. 5'. p. 686. " Sophocl. in CEdip. Colon, v. 1290. Axloch, 

ap. Plat. t. iii.p. 366. Teles, ap. Stob, ap. 535. 
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ot4ivi<m» You have but to study him. His virtues 
** are ^nly tbe barter for his vices: if he refrains from one^ it is 
** only to obey the other If he avails not himself of his^oitpe** 
rience, he is a child beginning every day to live : if he makes 
of it, he is an old man \rho has lived only too long.^ He 
presses two signal advantages over other animals^ foresight 
ff ai^ hope. What has Nature done? She has cruelly impoi- 
^^SOlteil them with fear. What a void in every thing he does! 
What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
prefects! I would ask you, What is man ? 

I will tell you> answered a giddy youth who entered at the 
** moment. Then drawing from under his robe a little figure 
of wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved 
** by certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure/ 
These threads, said he, are the passions, which hurry us 
** sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other.* This 
is sdl I icaow of the matter; and having so said, be imme- 
diateiy walked away, 

^ Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a comedy and 
tragedy; in the former point of view it can have no other 
plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but 
death; and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, 
itis Interspersed with pleasures and with pains.* 

‘/The conversation was perpAually varying. One denied 
je^dstence of motion; another that of the objects by 
‘‘ which wo appear 8urrounde4* Every thing external, said 
‘f^tbey, is only deceit and falsehood; every thing internal only 
“ ,^ror and illusion. Our senses, our passions, and reason, lead 
“ us ^tray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the 

^ Plat, iQ Phsedon. t. i. p. 69. ^ Herodot. lib, 2. cap, 48. Lib, de Muud, 

1 ^. Aristot. cap. 6, t, i; p, 611, Luciau. de Dei Syr. cap. 16. t. iii. p.465. 
Apul. de Maud. Ac. * Plat, dc Leg. lib, 1.1. ii. p. 644. * Plat, in 

PhUeb. t. li. p. 50. 
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repose of ignorance to abandon us to all the torment of uulOer. 

** tainty; and the pleasures of the mind have contrasts U thou* 
sand times more painfbl than those of the senses. 

<< I ventured to speak. Men, said L are becoming more and 
** more enlightened. May we not presume that, after exhaust- 
ing all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of 
** those mysteries which occasion them such anxiety ?—And do 
** you know what happens then ? answered sOme one. WhOn 
‘‘ this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud- 
** denly attacked with some dreadful disease.** A deluge or a 
condagration destroys the nations, with all the monuments 
of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calattnties 
have often desolated our globe. The torch of science has 
been more than once extinguished and rekindled. At each 
<< revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by aooident 
re-unite the thread of generations ; and behold a hew rttce of 
wretc^hes laboriously employed for a long series of ages in 
forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, 
and bringing their discoveries to perfection,'" till a new c|itas* 
trophe swallows them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion I 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so ex- 
« traordinary and novel, I precipitately left the portico, and, 
without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
myself on the banks of Ilyssus. My mind was violently 
agitated with the most melancholy and afflicting rejections. 
Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
** quitted my country and relations I And do all the efforts of 
** human understanding only serve to shew us that we ate the 
most miserable of beings 1 But wlience happens it that these 
beings exist? Whence does it happen that they perish? 
What mean those periodical changes which eternally take 

Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 22. Aristot. Meteor. lib. 2. cap. 14. 1.1, p. 648. 
Polyb. lib. 6. p. 453. Heraclit. ap. Clem. Alex. Ub. 5. p. 711. Not. Potter, 
ibid. « Aristot. Melaph* lib. 14. cap. 8, t. ii, p. 1003. 
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ptftCe on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadful 
spectacle intended ? Is it for the gods, who have no need of 
** it^’ is it for men, who are its victims? And why am I myself 
compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn 
** from non-entity without my knowledge, and rendered wretch- 
ed without being asked whether I consented to be so ? 1 in- 
terrogate the heavens, the earth, and tlie whole universe. 
What answer can they give? They silently execute orders 
ivithout any knowledge of their motives. I question thb 
sages: cruel men! They have answered me. They have 
“ taught me to know myself! They have stripped rne of all the 
claims I had to my own esteem ! Already I am unjust to- 
w wards the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous 
towards rhen I 

iM .To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated 
imagination transport us ! At a single glance I had run over 
** all the consequences of these fatal opinions ; the slightest ap- 
*^‘pearances were become to me realities ; the most groundless 
apprehensions were converted into torments : my ideas, like 
frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with 
** the violence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

■r** In the midst of this storm of warring passions I had thrown 
myself, without perceiving it, at the foot of a plane tree, un- 
ddr wliich Socrates used somel5|p)cs to converse with his dis- 
ciples*** The recollection of this wise and happy man served 
^cAly to increase my anxiety and delirium. I called on him 
** tdoud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once 
If sittefi, when I discovered at a distance Phocus, the son of 
<fi#iiocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias,' accompanied 
.w |iy<ttome young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time 
recover the use of my senses before they approached, arid 
** obliged me to follow them.’* 

ia Pb^n t. iii. p. 229. 


* Plut. in Phoc. U u p. 7^4 
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The„ Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to wpport 
him in the system of philosophy and idolatry in which he lias 
heen jeducated ; he is not an ascetic who has spent his days in 
a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there¬ 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation 
in the heavens of the gods. He has been the slave of his pas¬ 
sions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place of 
torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is bis only 
piDspect.—However awful it may be, tlie author has been sur¬ 
prized to find that the Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine tliat conti¬ 
nuance in a state of bodil}' existence is of itself a certain mark 
that further transmigrations await them. They say, that.while 
they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin 
to meet these wants; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken 
off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of heaven. 

All this load of, ceremonies—all these services to spiritual 
guides and bramhuns—these constant ablutions—these endless 
repetitions of the name of God—these pilgrimages—these of¬ 
ferings for the emancipation of the dead—all is come to this- 
at death the man is only a log of wood which Yumvi is going to 
throw upon the fire j or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethereal 
flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connec¬ 
tion which, it never sought, ^and separation from which it can 
never obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material in¬ 
fluence ; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending 
not on its free agency but on the complexion of former actions) 
no aid from above is promised. So that in the origin ofuhis 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hin¬ 
doo supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to beohanged 
or resisted; that therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use¬ 
less when the stream turns, it will be proper to 
ver till then. While he retains these ideas, therefore, a Hindoo 
can never avail himself of the help and consolatidii held d'ai to 
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bim by dkine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a man> m* 
less his views can be changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly 
believes that an almost endless succession of transmigrations 
inevitably await him, and that in these states he must expiate 
by his own sufferings everjr atom and tinge of his offences. 
Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty is accessible ; 
that he waits to be gracious x* that this is the accepted 
time and the day of salvation ;** that if the wicked forsake his 
way, the Lord will abundantly pardon f * and that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 8aved.”<~>0 horrid 
ayatem ! O deplorable infatuation! Never was there a people 
mote ardent, more industrious, more persevering in the pursuit 
of secular schemes. Never was there a people reduced to so 
fatal an apathy respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brought 
on by belief in doctrines having for their basis an unchanging 
necessity, without beginning and without end. 
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The author would recommend^ that a Society should be 
ed> either in Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge 
of the Huiory^ Literature, and Mythology^ of the Hindoos 
that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should put“ 
chase an estate, and erect a Pantheon which should receive the 
images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marbl^^a 
Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library to 
perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the officers of the society, its committees, and members, 
would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would ven¬ 
ture to recommend, that they should employ individuals in 
translations from the Siingskritu, and offer suitable rewards for 
the best translations of the most important Hindoo works. On 
some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears to be 
most eligible for this design, though such an institution might, 
the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of 
Britain, crowded as it is already with almost every thing great 
and noble.-—The author recommends an Institution of this na¬ 
ture from the fear that no Society now existing, that no indi¬ 
vidual exertions, will ever meet the object, and that, if (which 
may Providence prevent), at any future period, amidst the aw¬ 
fully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc¬ 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fall again under 
the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have the most interesting monuments of her former great¬ 
ness, and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British 
name in India. Another argument urging us to the formation 
of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the menu- 
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ments of the Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and 
more difficult of acquisition: they will soon ii^recoverably perish. 
Should the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures 
would pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments 
into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were formed 
in London, how interesting would a visit to such an esUblish- 
inent prove to all England, and to all foreignlrs visiting it, and 
how would it heighten the glory of our own country ! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the World, be 
drawn to it; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a 
people by whom they were thus honoured. By the employment 
of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monuments 
of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the 
latest posterity. 
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Chap. I.— Sect. I. 

OF THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR OPINIONS. 

Sii)ai/uinhhoovu^ or Munoo. 

Tl HIS sage is known in the pooraniis as the son of BrKm- 
ha, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is ako 
complimented as the preserver of the vedus at the time of 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of 
the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of Mdnoo, cer¬ 
tain vvorks were written, perhaps from tradition, which, 
after many additions, were called the vMu or shrootee^ 
that which has been heard.” Perhaps Mttnoo himself, 
and Uliirkti and Markdndeyii,* are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of what theD existed of 
these books; for,/we are not to suppose that the V^dtis 
were all compiled at one period.^ 

» See page 3, vol* iii. 
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SECT. ll.—Khpilu. 

' ^ 

This sage^ the grandson of Mdnoo,’^ was the founder of 
ihe SaiikhyS the author of the original aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to conae, and, in fact, as able to accom¬ 
plish whatever he wished.^ The Shree-bhaguvutu speaks 
of him as on incarnation of Vishuoo, and declares, that 
his appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Pildmu 
pooranu says, that his father, Kurmttdii, was one of the 
progenitors of mankind ; that his mother, Devfi-hootee, 
was the daughter of Swayumbhoov^; that Kupilu was 
born at Pooskuru, and lived at Gilnga-sagdru, and that 
he was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
—The Kdpilft sdnghita is ascribed to his pen. 

Kupilu’s opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddhism : he taught, that God exists in a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri¬ 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether; and, in¬ 
deed, one of his aphorisms is, There is no God.” He 
called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed 
of the three qualities }vhich give rise td divine wisdom, to 
activity, and to stupidity. He declared, that nature was 
undefinable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to 
dissolution. In reply to the question, how that which is 


^ He is said to have reduced to ashes the 60,000 sons of king Saguru. 
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(destitute of life can ^ive rise to creatures, he referred to 
the spider’s web, spun from its own bowels, to the fall of 
inanimate bodies, to the production of milk in the udder 
of the cow, &c. He considered nature aithe rbot or ori¬ 
gin of the universe, because every tiling proceeded from 
it, or was to be traced to it; and that beyond it nothing 
was discoverable. Nature, he srfid, was indescribable, be¬ 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it, and yet, 
that it was one, under different forms; as time, space, <&:c. 
are one, though they have many divisions ; that there was 
in nature a property which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, or onsciousness of separate existence, 
or appropriation f from tlm latter quality, spring water, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms: and he de¬ 
scribed these elemeflts combined as forming a pattern, or 
archetype, from which the visible universe was formed/‘ 
Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven organs, he 
taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of 
nature. 

After defining the powers of the human mind, and the 
members of the body, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an ema¬ 
nation from nature. He considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en¬ 
joys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the pas¬ 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 

f * * 

The hramhiins explain this, as the desire to increase, or to become great, 
or to possess. 

^ “ Intellgiblc numbers," said Pythagoras, " are those which subsisted 
in the divine mind before all things, from which every thing hath received 
its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the mod^ 
or archetype, after which the world, In all its parts, is framed." 

B 2 
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person blind. He compared the passive to a lump of 
inanimate nmtterj and yet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life! 

Kfipilu further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 
jtruth of facts from the senses, from inference, and from 
testimony, or revelation ;* that we know nothing of God 
(but by inference. He made no distinction between the 
soul and (he animal spirit, but declared, that when the 
soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures.^ He said, happiness arises from the 
quality leading to truth ; that the quality giving rise to 
activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor¬ 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first quality led to emancipation; the second, to tem¬ 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and the 
third, to ininery. Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only by a person’s entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects.^ Space, he taught, 
arose from sound ; air, from sound and contact; fire, from 
sound, contact, and colour; water, from sound, contact, 

* I’lato appears to have taught, that the soul of man is derived by ema¬ 
nation fVoui (lod ; but that Ibis eniaimtion was not iinniwliale, but through 
the intervention of the soul of the world, whicli was itself debased by some 
material admixture ; and consequently, that the linman soul, receding far¬ 
ther from the tirst intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the soul of the 
world. The relation which the human soul, in Us original constitution, 
bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as thi^ source of moral evil. 
Since the soul of the world, by partaking of matter, has within itself the 
seeds of evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more with respect 
to the soul of man.” 

^ The Stoics taught, that the sum of a man’s duty with respect to him- 
ielf) is, to subdue his passions; and that in proportion as we approach to¬ 
wards a state of apathy, we advance towards perfection.*’ 
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cOloUfy and flavour; earth, from sound, contact, colour, 
flavour, and odour. 

SECT. III.— Goutumu, 

This is the founder of the Noiyayiku sect. From the 
Ramnyttnu, and the poorantts, we learn, that he was born 
at Himaluytt, about the time of Ranui, that is, at the 
commencement of the treta yooo^ii; that his father’s name 
was DcerghQ-tllma ; that he married Uhulya, the daugh¬ 
ter of Bruniha, and afterwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with Indru, the king of the gods; that his 
dress was that of a very austere ascetic, and lhat all his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, ShGtanTindu, was priest to Jil- 
ndkh, king of Mit’hila, the father of Seeta. From this 
account, \vc see what little reliance cun be placed on the 
pooraufis t these works assure us, that GoiitilmQ, though 
he lived in the second, or silver ago, married a daughter 
of Brdmha ; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages live 
through the four yoogiis. According to the same autho¬ 
rity, Goutumd lived as an ascetic, first, at Priiyagu ; next 
in a forest at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Hiinaluytt. His chief dis¬ 
ciples were Kanayilnii and Jabalee; to the former of 
whom is attributed a chapter of the rig vddfi, which goes 
by his name ; and the latter was a student with Goutdmu 
at the time Ram^d retired from the court of his father, and 
became an ascetic; he was sent by Gouttimil to forbid 
Ramti’s embracing such a life, 

Gouidmil wrote a work called Nayti, the aphoi^tsms 
of which are still preserved, though not much studied* 

B 3 
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He also wrote the law treatise which bears his name. 
He was followed by Vatsyayunu^ who wrote a comment 
on the Nayif*. At the close of the dwapiiru yoogh, Ga- 
liivii wrote a comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the Bouddhu kings, Ooduyunacharyii is said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had been be¬ 
fore written. After the death of the last writer, Bachus- 
putee-raishrh wrote a comment on the works of his pre¬ 
decessors ; and, two or three generations afterwards, G un- 
gesbtt W'rotethe Tuttwii-chinta-nuinee, the work which is 
read now' by the pundits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have been written on the work of 
Gungeshu, but in Bengal that of Shiromiinec, the scholar 
of Vasoo-devu-sarvfi-bhoumii, of Nudeeya, is almost ex¬ 
clusively studied/ Sliiromunec also enjoyed the instruc¬ 
tions of Pukshii-tlhuru-rnishru, a learned man of JunilkQ- 
poorii. The famous C'hoilunyfi was his fellow student at 
Nudeeya. Many comments have been written on the 
work of Shiromunee, but those of Jugfidecshu and Gu^ 
dadhurii are chiefly corKsulted by students in Bengal. 

Goutiimii taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the dillerent schools ; that evide nce 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs dis¬ 
cernible by the senses, by inference, by comparison, and 
by sensible signs, or words; and these modes of proof he 
applied to things; the qualities of things; work, or mo¬ 
tion ; kinds ; divisions, or parts; and absence. In thwgSy 

« I ought to mention nnothcr coninjcnt scarcely less popular, tliat of Mti- 
Choora-uat’hu, one of S>nromfiucc*s scholars ; and a small coinpilarioii by 
VishvvS-nat'hD-siddhamu, given as the substance, or outlines of the Noiya- 
' yUtO pluloso|>hy. This small work has likewise met with a commentator, 
whose name ( have not heard. 
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he comprised matter,^' water,light,‘‘ air, space, time, 
regions, animal spirit, the Great Spirit, and mind. Under 
the head lights he introduced eleven subdivisions ; under 
that respecting air^ nine; under space^ six; under the 
two next heads, five each ; and under the two last, eight. 
He taught, that God is capable ot unity ; of separation; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that lie is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities 
and feelings which he ascribed to the animal spirit, were, 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, numerical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice, 
and virtue. To the understanding be ascribed the capa¬ 
city of discerning tirst and second causes, and the final end 
of things ; the property of unity and numerical increase, 
definition, separation, union, disjunction, and velocity. 
Under the head of qualities^ ho included colours; tastes, 
six; sorts ; kinds, two; scents, touch, numbers, measures, 
distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, 
de.sire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidness, atVection, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By zoork or niolion^ 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, stretch¬ 
ing, going. Of sortsy he made two divisions, the great 
and the small. Under the head divisions^ or 2 )arts, he 
made no separate distinctions. Under absence^ he placed 
four divisions, as distance, the absence of previous ex¬ 
istence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of 
wisdom, lie made three divisions: certain knowledge, un¬ 
certain, and error : these he again subdivided. He like¬ 
wise taught his disciples, ^ ^ eg lmiyJdxuiy 

thejhmnan soul, the Great Sp^ijd%--tfc»dL^rimai^atQJ^ 
we re etwial? He dtTiTfed^unds into two kinds, that of 

^ Under each of these three heads he made fourteen subdivisions. 

^ All bodies,*' says Epicurus, consist of parts, of which they are com¬ 
posed, and iuio which they may be resolved; and these pans are either slm- 

B 4 
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the voice, and all other sounds; and taught, that signifi¬ 
cant sounds, as gutturals and palatals, proceed from those 
parts which receive a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 
He also described sound in Us formation, continuance, 
and extinction; and declared that all sounds are to be 
ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he op[)osed those 
who maintain, that they are derived fron^ tho process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an earthen 
pK)t becomes red in burning, &c. He further taught, that, 
tlie primary .atoms excepted, all material things were open 
to the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways : first, by water, during the night of Brtlmha; 
secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraor¬ 
dinary methods ; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain 
absorption in Bnlmliu, In this manner. GoutiimQ pro¬ 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he prescribed to himself. 

On the sub ject of creation, Gout urn taught, that God^ 
being possessed of eight qualities, or dispositions existing 
eternally w ithin himself, manifested himself as a body of 
light and that from hence the primary atoms issued ; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hininy u-gilrbhu, 
the first form or pattern of things, and, having formed 


pie principles, or may be resoUed into such. These first principles, or sim¬ 
ple atoms, arc ^Uvi^il)le by no force, and therefore must be immutable.” 

^ With respect to God, Pythagora.s appears to have taught, that in Sid)- 
stanre he is similar to light.” “ According to Zoroaster, the human soul is 
\ a particle of divine light, whidi will return to Us source, and partake of its 
immortaHty: and matter is the Last or most distant emanation from the first 
kiource of* being, whlcli, on account of iiSi distance from the fountain of light, 
becoiiies and inert, and whilst it remains in this state is the cause of 

eylfj but, being gradually refined, it will at length return to the fountain 
whence it Cowed.” 
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vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create 
things agreeably to this model.* i\fter this, Hinlny^fl- 
gurbhu, in union with these qualities, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe; and Brumlia uttered the 
v£*dus. According to the divine appointment, men 
are born subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi¬ 
ness, first, to seek wisdom, by rejecting what is do\ib(ful; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof, and what is cer¬ 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs 
to the senses; to comparison; to the reason of things; 
to proofs from the nature of things ; to <he inseparable 
nature of things ; to that which is not doubtful; to that 
which contains difficulties: to that which is capable of 
dispute; to that in the probfs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable; to ascer¬ 
tain the distinctions of things; and to learn how to expose 
errors. He must then extinguish in himself all sorrow, 
[the causes of] birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indelibly in his 
mind; and in this manner he will obtain emancipation, 
consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 


SECT, IV,-^Puira?Ju/cc. 

The Hoodril-jamuld, the Vrihiinnundee-keshwnrd, and 
the Pudinu-poorand, supply some information respecting 

* “ God, that he might form a perfect world, that eternal pattern, 

which remains immutable.’* “ By ideas, Plato appears to have aaeaiU pat* 
tenis, or archetypes, subsisting by themselves, as real beings, in the Dlylne 
Reason, as in ibeir original and eternal region, and issuing thence to give 
f(»nu to sensible things, and to become objects of contemplatiou and science 
to rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Timatus, that the Beasoo of 
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this sa^e, to whom the PatilnjttlQ school of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 
canon law. He is said to have been born in llavritu-vUr- 
shd, where his father Ungira and his mother Sfitee re¬ 
sided, and that immediately on his birth he made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Soomcroo, in the hollow 
of a viitu tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to 
a great age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bliogil- 
bhandaru, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and tlie soul of man 
were distinct; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the latter; that God was possessed of form, or was 
to be seen by the yogee ; that he is placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things; that 
the universe first arose from his will or command, and 
that he infused into the system a power of perpetual pro¬ 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by expei ience, comparison, and revelation ; that 
some material things were unchangeable, and others 
changeable ; and that the latter pass througli six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c. ; that every thing arose from five 
elements, lire, water, &c ,; that knowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, &c.; that there are live kinds of men : 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from 
worldly attachments ; that emancipation is to be obtained 
by yogu, that is, by perfect abstraction of mind."' 

God cnmpi*chcnd8 cxeinplai'S of all tilings, aud that this Reason is one of th« 
in'ttnary ^ses of things.” “ The exemplar,” says Seneca, “ is not the ef~ 
licleiu cause of naturei but an instrument necessary to the cause.” 

* » Pythagoras taught that in the pursuit of wisdom, the utmost care 

{mnat be taken to raise the mind above the doiniuioii of the passions, and the 
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SECT. V.— Kunadu, 

The founder of the Voisheshiku school, is to be placed 
in the same age with Gouthmu. According to the rig 
vedu, he was a tall man, with a grey beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities. His father received 
the name Vedtt-shira, or, he who carried the vedil on his 
head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these 
works. He lived as an anchorite upon mount Neelil: his 
disciple Moodgulu was a very learned ascetic, whose pos¬ 
terity became so numerous, that even to this day many 
brarahnns are known as the descendants of Moodghlu/^ 

The Piidmu pooranii speaks of him as a most devout 
ascetic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
AV^lien his austere devotions had drawn V^ishnoo from hea¬ 
ven, to ask him to solicit some blessing, he informed the 
god, that he had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
he might have eyes in>his feet, that he might noPsturable 
on the road, but that, even in bis pilgrimages, with his 
eyes closed, he might continue to meditate on Vishnoo. 

Kunadn taught, that the visible form of God was light; 
that when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, 
he first gav<3 existencci to water, and then to innumerable 


iiifliiL-ncu of sensible objects, and to disengage it from all corporeal impres¬ 


sions, that it may be inured to converse with itself, and to coutemplate 
things .sj)ir\]^ual and divine. Contemplative wisdom cannot be completely 
attained, witliout a total abstraction from the ordinary 


" One of these descendants, Mooraree-mishrd, who died tw^ hun¬ 
dred iipd fifty years ago, is famed as a poet; and to him .afe attfifetlteit 
a coumient on a work of Sharurd, one of the MelSmang^a Writers) iJl^an 

epic poem founded on the stoiy of Che Ramayiliiti, . t 
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worlds, floating on the waters like the mundane egg; that 
in these primeval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnoo^ and from whose navel issued a lotos, in which 
Brdimha was born; that Brumha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 

In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion; 
then arranges the component parts of the universe: and 
lastly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 
he divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in 
all his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he 
held, was connected with complete deliverance fronr 
sorrow. 


SECT. YL—V6du^Vasu. 

Of the birth of this wonderful man, who divided the 
v6dti into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen pooraniis, the 
eighteen oopu-pooranris; the Kulkee pooranu, the Muha« 
Bhagu^iitil, theD^vec-Bhaguvritil, the Ekamrii-poorand, 
the Vedantd durshdnd, and founded the Vedantu sect, 
an account is given by himself in the Muhabhardtd: but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Hav¬ 
ing been born on an island, or rather a sand bank of the ri¬ 
ver Yttmpona, he received the name Dwoipaydnd j. having 
resideji in a forest of Vdddrees, he was called Vadd- 
raydnfi, fed as he arranged the vidfis, he became known 
byfee now oumnionly given him, Vcdd-Vasd. It 
i^lfeid^ fefe he ^as very tall, and of a dark complexion; 
Ihii fe-fere a tyger^d skin, and that his hair, tied round 
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his head like a turban, was* changed into the colour 
of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shbokee 
he had one son, Shooku-devu. 

It is said, that VedQ-yasS obtained his knowledge of 
the v6dtts and pooraniis by the favour of Vishnoo, with¬ 
out study ; that he wrote the Shree-Bhagliviitri from the 
instructions of Nariidu ; that he communicated to Poilfi, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig vedti, and 
that Poilii published it to the world; that he communi¬ 
cated to Joiminee the samu vedtt, to Voishiimpavilnu, 
the yhjoor vedd, and to Soomdntoo, a descendant of 
tjngira, the uPhTirvu vedti; that he taught the poora- 
nds, and the Muhabhartltti, to Lomu-kurslulnd, who be¬ 
came the instructor of his own son Sdotd ; and that Sod- 
tu read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noi* 
misha. 

The opinions of this philosopher are to be seen in the 
works of the Vedanta sect. He taught, that the best 
idea w^e can form of God is that he is light, or glor). At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit,with¬ 
out passions, separated from matter; that he is pure 
wisdom and happiness; one without a second, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, unchangeable; and that, after descri¬ 
bing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of 
these. 

He taught, that the universe was formed from vacuum, 
air, fire, vvhter, and earth ; that the world,^being ^Stitute 
of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pe^y^^^^a 
whale animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose in the di¬ 
vine mind, God united to himself what is called sbuktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di¬ 
vine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality. The first 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind ; from 
wind, fire ; from fire, water, and from water, earth. All 
these, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic 
form : dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 
caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtained in the following man¬ 
ner : First, the devotee must read the vedus ; must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in theshastril; must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship; must ac¬ 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is un¬ 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re¬ 
wards ; govern all his members; and meditate on God in 
the forms by which he is made known. By the power of 
these meditations, the soul will leave the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Vuroonu, obtaining a body called Ativahikti,® 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Brumba, and, 
after a hundred years of Brumba have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was method of obtaining gradual emancipation. Im¬ 
mediate emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


An scrail body. 
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wisdom, which wisdom could ^ot exist in the mind with¬ 
out wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward 
things, by meditations on the one Brunihn: that when 
this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. 


SECT. YK.—Joiminec, 

The founder of the Mceraangsa sect, is described in the 
Skundu pooranil as a short young man, of a light com¬ 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and living at 
Nceluviltu-mdolil. He was born at Dvvoitu-vunu; his 
father, Shakutayunu, was author of a Sungskritii diction¬ 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the Devee- 
Bhagnvutu. 

Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
'in the incantations of tlie vediis; that the vedus were 
tincceated, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their own divinity, the very words of which were un¬ 
changeable, His reasonings on the nature of material 
things were similar to those of Goutumu ; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preseryation, and destruction, were regulated by the me¬ 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe. He maintained, 
that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper; that the mere forms of worship had n^liher 
merit nor demerit in them; and that the promises of the 
shastrit to persons who presented so many ol^ringS) 
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so many pray^rsj &c. wer^ only given as alltirements to 
duty. 

H*e directed the person who sought final emancipation, 
to cherish a firm belief in the vedfis, as well RvS, pervasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire of being en¬ 
gaged in the service of the gods; and then, by entering 
upon the duties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
be should obtain absorption in Bi iimhu. 


SECT. X.—Nariidu. 

The Vrihun-narudecyil and the Pudmfi pooranfis men¬ 
tion this philosopher, the son of Bnimha, as having been 
born in the Ptidmit kQlpQ. The Shree-Blmgfiviltfi says, 
fhilton his appearance in the next, or the Vtirahil ktilpu, 
he was born of a female slave; that his complexion was a 
light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on bis forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity imprinted on bis arm ; that 
lie rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the husk, playing on his flute; that he 
lived in a hermitage near the river Yiinioona; and had 
among his disciples the 60,000 bramhiins mentioned in 
several pooranus as being the size of a person’s thumb. 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
be obtained by reliance on a religious guide; by sing¬ 
ing the; praises of God;P and by yogfi, or abstraction. 

10 nwmbers, mwsic had th* chief place in the preparatory exejv 
; ]t|^ Pythagorean school, byioeans of which the mind was to be 
ahova the dombiou of the passions, and inured to contemplation/* 
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He considered the worship of God in the material forms 
he assumes as leading to gradual emancipation; ceremo¬ 
nies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of 
God ; and yogfi, or meditation on God considered as se¬ 
parated from matter^ as leading to entire absorption. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise; 
of the Narudeeytt pooranu; of a work on sacred places 
the resort of pilgrims ; of another called Phnchu-ratrii, 
and of another on music. 

SECT. 1%..—Miireechec. 

This sage, according to the Shree-bhaguvtttu, was born 
in the heaven of Brumha: the KilpilQ poorainl describes 
him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
that he lived as an anchorite at Bhildrashwri-vi1r§jj|l^ 
where he had two sons, Kitshyupii and Pournumasu. 

The doctrines taught by MSrcechee were sbnilar to 
those of the vedantu sect.—He had 10,000 disciples, 
among whom was Kashii-krishhu, the writer of a Sung- 
skritu grammar, and of the Vishishta-DwoitilvadQ, a 
work on nalkural philosophy. Mureechee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 


SECT. ^.—Poolustyu. 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant; whom 
the Hindoo writers call the son of Briimba. wad 
married to Hdvirbhoo, and had seven sons, who 
seven celebrated sages.'i Vishwtishrtiva, one of liirte 

<1 The Hindoos have fleren other wise men, viz. MtiriScliee, j 

VOL. IV. C V " 
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of this sage, was the father of Ravurjii, and other giants, 
the heroes of the Ramaydnd. Pooldstyd is said to have 
spent his days in devotion at Kedarii, a place near Hima- 
liiyil. His opinions were, in almost all points, like those 
of the Noiyayiku sect; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be 
right/ He was one of tlic smritee Writers ; an astrono¬ 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrutii is ascribed to him. 

SECT. XL—Pooluhu, 

The llruirhandn pooranu describes this sage, produced 
from the mind of Brhmha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife Odtec he had two 
sons, Vureeyanu and Suhishnoo. To the first is ascribed 
tj^e custom of preserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriage ; and to the last, the origin of tliose religious 
austerities performed by yogees amidst all the inclemen- 
ci6$B of the seasons. While Suhishnoo was one day at his 
devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to be in¬ 
formed in what emancipation consisted : the sage, after a 
little hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, us he would believe nothing 

Pooltthii, Krooia, Vashisht'hii, and this Poolustya, who arc pronounced to 
be cqaal to Briimha. Has this any agreement with the seven wise men of 
Greece ? 

^ This is something like Socrates : ‘‘ A wise man will worship the gods 

according to the institutions of the state to which he belongs.** Or, per¬ 
haps, rather more like Epicurus, who, according to a fragment of his found 
in Herf^iiaueum, says, “ the gods being described as good and beneficent, 
[he to honour them with such sacrifices: but for iiimself he has 

no vows to the gods, tbiiiking it a folly for one, who has no distinct 
respecting them, to give himself trouble on their account ^ and 
widi silent veneration only.*' 
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but wbat could be exhibited to the senses, he must re¬ 
turn as he came. The unbeliever still urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Sdhislinoo directed him to 
shave his head, to cover liis body with ashes, and give 
loose to all his passions, telling him that this was emanci¬ 
pation. Whether the sage gave this reply in sincerity or 
in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally 
licentious : be maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, wine, and the luxuries of diet;^ or, 
as the learned bramhun who collected these facts from the 
pooraiiiis would liave it, in that hxedness of thought, and 
that vsensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
indulgences, especially wine. Many of his opinions were 
similar to those of the vedantCts; he did not believe that 
God was possessed of passions; such an opinion, lie said, 
%vas founded upon ignorance; for, the man who was liimself 
free from the influence of the passions, attributed none to 
God. Pooluha lived as a hermit on mount MdndflrQ, 
where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinjd, who made known the formulas for conduct¬ 
ing sacrifices. To Pooluhu is ascribed one of the smri- 
te,es.^ 

SECT. UlL-^Vushhhrhu. 

The Shree-bhaguvdtft mentions a birth of this cele¬ 
brated jiiiilosophcr in the sutyuoyoogu, in the Iveaveti 
of Brdmha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kali- 
kd pooraud gives an account of another birth in the Pdd- 
intt -kdlpd, when his father’s name was Mitra-vdroouii, 

» “ That pleasure is the first good,” said Epicurus, the 

InctiuatiQu wliicli every from Us. birth, idiscovers tp 

aijd.a;roi(l p.alu, 

‘ This is another proof that the v<;dCis and 
written in one age, for Poolulid is said to have been iBritimha. 

c2 
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and his mother’s Koombhti.'* The Ramayhnil mentions 
him as priest to the kings of the race of the sun for many 
ages. The description given of him, is that of an ascetic, 
with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round his head like a turban. He is said to have 
lived as an ascetic on mount Himaluyii; but, according to 
the Tiintnis, in what the Hindoos call Great China, 
his first birth, he was married to SUndhya, the daughter 
of Briimha, whose chastity her father attempted to vio¬ 
late; and, in the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar¬ 
riage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Shiik^ 
tree; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have 
been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
vediis in the heaven assigned to them. These seven 
gages are worshipped at the festival of Shdsht’hee, and at 
the sacrifice called Swfiryagfi; and a drink-oflering is 
poured out to them at the Maghii bathing festival: their 
names are Chitrii-k^too, Swiirochee, Viriija, Mitrii, Oo- 
rookrumii, Vubooddamii, and Dootiman. 

This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of 
the VedantG school: that God was the soul of the world; 
that he was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate 
incapable of change, while every thing else was constantly 
changing; was alone everlasting; undiscoverable; in¬ 
describable; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that the universe was 
^produced by the union of the divine spirit with matter 

This is the aame of a water>paa, in which this sage wat born; but the 
storjr hi^licate to be published, 

appears to have taught, that God was the universal mind, 
defused through ail things, the source of all animal life; the proper and in* 
tdiiiio dmio of mil motion." 

y Thsougk ^ whole dialogue of the Timmus, Plato supposes two cter- ^ 
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gave birth to the power of thought and decision. From 
the second quality in space, arose speech; from the same 
quality, ip atr, arose the power of the hands; in light, that 
of the feet; in water, that of generation ; and in matter, 
that of expultsion. From (his quality in the whole of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted from the body. The five 
senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, with 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo' body* 
A particular combination ut' these forms the body in its 
perfect stale, and in this body all the pleasures of life are 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body; as a 
chrystal may receive on its surface llie shadow of the 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

He taught men to seek future happiness in the follow¬ 
ing order: first, to purify the mind by religious ceremo¬ 
nies ; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austerities called yogu; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere till his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in .God, and he shall become so 
assimilated to the deity, as that be shall behold no dif¬ 
ference between himself and God.** This is the com¬ 
mencement of emancipation, which is consummated at 
death, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, Vttshisht’hfi says, future happiness consists in being 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 

This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He 

^ Is It not this sentiment which is iutcuded to be expressed in the 
ascribed to Apollo, “ know thyself.*^ How different the 
scrlptui'Q ^trine of likeness to God; ** Be ye holy, for / am holy/* 
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wrote a law treatise known by his name; as well as the 
Yogu-Vashisht’hti itamayiinri, and a Tfintnl called Bhavu^ 
nirnuyu. ' 


SECT. Xlir.—H/ir/goD. 

The description of (he person of this sage is given 
in several pooranils; he is said to have been tall, of 
a light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the 
beard of a goat,*^ a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’s staff and a beggar’s dish/^ 
He was born in the heaven of Brumha, from the skin 
of this god ; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Vtiroonu, at Arya-vurtttt. By his wife Khatee he had 
three sons, Dliata, Vidhata, and Bharguvi1> anda daughter, 
Shrec. lie dwelt on mount Miindiiru, where he taught, 
that the soul and life were distinct that space, time, the 
vddus, &c. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, 
sound, and the evidence of the senses; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressions respecting re¬ 
alities; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of (Jod, he taught, 
that lie was md without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to his form : he main¬ 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 

S hiva gave him tin s sacri¬ 

ficed by king Dilksliiij at the same time that Dukshii. restored to life 
obtained the liead of the goat. « 

Diogenes wore a ctmjse cloak j carried a wallet and a staff; made 
the porclies aii^^^other public places his babitatioii; and depended upon 
casual contribuiioiis for his daily bread.’* 

* Pythagoras taught, that the soul was composed of two parts, the ra¬ 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the 'world, seated in th^v^4li> j and 
the irrational, which includes the passions, and is seated in the 

c 4 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, he 
said, created the world as an emanation of bis will; and 
formed creatures according to the eternal desffiny con¬ 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct. The man 
who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of 
sin, and secured the true knowledge of Brtimhii, will 
obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, 
or parts, of the rig vedu. He is said to have had 12,000 
disciples, among whom was Nilchiketa, who embraced 
the opinions of Shandilyu, disregarding the interdictions 
of the cast respecting food. 


SECT. 

To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the Bouddhtt doctrines. He is 
described, in the Skiindu pooranQ, as of a yellow com¬ 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb 
of a mendicant. Himaluyii is mentioned as his birth- 

o 

place, and the celebrated Ungira as his father; his mo¬ 
ther’s name was Shrilddha, and his wife’s Tara. 

Vrihiispiitee lived as an anchorite in Ilavriitu. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods ; likewise that God w^as light; invi¬ 
sible ; from everlasting, while every thing else had a de¬ 
rived existence ; that God was the source of all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of which, tividya, was uncreated 

* llii* word, tbougb it geiiemlly means incorr<;ct knowledge, must here 
^ understood as referring to inanimate matter. Matter^ according to 
Pluto, la an eternal and infinite principle. 
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the nineathers were matter,water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding; that 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
the mind by religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtained 
from a religious guide ; which knowledge, he said, would 
lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God : if 
he worshipped God as a visible being, he would attain 
liappiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab¬ 
sorbed in Brumhtl; which absorption w^ould immediate!/ 
succeed the removal of uvidya.^ 

He taught, that the desire of produoing beings having 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to Iiimsclf iividya, 
after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, earth : from these the whole material system. 

Among the disciples of Vrihuspiitee, in addition to ktl 
the gods, was Siimeekii, Vedu-gurbhii, ami others, 

SECT. ^Y.— Vn^iraj 

The Yogii-Vashisht’hii Rainayunu describes this philo¬ 
sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as very 
majestic in his person; he wore a shred of cloth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrirof's staff, 
and in the other a beggar’s dish. His father's name was 
Ooroo; his mother was the daughter of IJgnee. He had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many 
sons : two of whom were, VrihfispQtee and Angirfisfi* 

Ungira lived as an hermit on mount Shiittiahringa, and 

* H«fe this t*rm must be confined to its primary signification, ; 

but error arising out of connection witJi matter* 
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taught, that the vedtis existed from everlasting, and were 
not delivered by Vishnoo; that Vislinoo only chanted 
them ; that nothing was to be found in the vcdii %ut the 
nature of meritorious works; that space, &c. were un¬ 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct; that 
God was possessed of a visible shape; that he created 
the world according to his own will; that future happi¬ 
ness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, Jd- 
rutkaroo, and others, became the disciples of this philo¬ 
sopher. iJngira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 


SECT. XVI.—U/ree. 

Ill the pooranus, this philosopher, the son of BrCiniha, 
is described as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic. 
Dilttu, Doorvasu, and Chundru, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshii, where he practised religious austerities, 
and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the ve- 
dantu philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
smritees, and a comment on one of the oopunishilds of 
the vedus. 


SECT. Hyil.^PrucMia. 

Ten personvS of this name arc mentioned in the poo- 
ranhs: the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna¬ 
ments of a king. His father, Prachecnii-vilrhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
sHt^aybogii. 
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A work known by the nanae of this sage is placed 
among the sinritees. His philosophical opinions were si^ 
inilar to^hose of the vedantii school. 

SECT. XWW.^Dukshiu 

This person^ another of the progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The Milha- 
bliarlitil says, that he was tall in stature, of a yellow com¬ 
plexion, and very athletic; that he wore a crest on his 
head, rings in his ears, and was dressed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work, says, that when 
Brurnha commenced the w'ork of creation, in the pildrau 
kulpii, Dukshil was produced from the great toe of his 
right foot; at his birth in the vfirahu killpu, his father’s 
name was Prucheta. Dukshit lived as an anchorite on 
mount Vrindhu, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Hfiryushwil; and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, Stitee, was afterwards married 
to the god Shivti. He had a thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters by his next wife. Medhilsfi, Mandijvyu, ub- 
luikshii, and many others, were his disciples. Medhttsa 
is said, in the Markundeyu poorand, to have related the 
history of the eight munoos to king Sooriit’hu, and to 
Sumadhee, a voishyit. 

Diikshu denied that the gods appeared in human shape, 
and aflirmed, that worship was only to be paid to the for¬ 
mulas which contained their names; that space, time, the 
vedTi, were uncreated; that the Being who was 
everlastingly happy, was God; and that the way to ob¬ 
tain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the shastnl^. He considered creation as having arisen 
at the command of God, uniting every thing by an inse- 
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parable connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures; and that when the appointed periods of enjoy¬ 
ing the fruit of meritorious works, or of Buffering for 
those of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECT. XlX.^Skutatupu. 

The Skhndii pooranu describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic: in the Markdndeyii poorantl he is eaid to 
have reared those birds which related to Jtiyftmince the 
stories recorded in the Chandee, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. He taught, that God was pos¬ 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the can¬ 
didate for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of 
religion; then learn it from revelation; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness 
he considered as including absorption into the universal 
soul. 

One of the sraritees, and a work called KOirmtl-vivekd, 
were written by this philosopher. The latter work attri¬ 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre¬ 
sent or preceding births; describes their symptoms, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed* 


SECT. XX.—Devulu. 

This is another of the smritee writers; his parents, 
Prtityoosha, and NilddQla, according to the Pttdmd poo- 
ranti, lived at (Jvtintee. D^vfilti resided as a mendicant 
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at HQree-dwarQ, where Karkaheevandt and others were 
his disciples. 

DevQlu worshipped God in the formulas of the v6dil; 
he believed that the vedd was from eternity, and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal, needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions; that works of merit or de¬ 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees; 
that future happiness was to be obtained through the merit 
of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the ever¬ 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow. 

SECT. 

In the Ekamrd poornnd, and the Yogd-Vashisht’hd Ra. 
mayttnd, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit of a 
mendicant. He was born at Sourashird,*" where his father 
Pooidhu lived ; and had his hermitage at ChSndrd- 
skekdru; hit wife’s name was Oorjusmdtee. 

This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the vedantd sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, Mdha-prdst’hand^Nirndyd, Oopasdnd- 
Nirndyd, and Yogd-vadd. 

SECT. XXlLSumbm& 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fair, 
dressed as an ascetic. The Ypgd-Vashisht’hil Ramayflnd 


^ Surat. 
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siys, that h^ was born at Benares; that Lointlshu was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions. He maintained 
the opinions of the Meemangsa school, and, beside one of 
the stnritees, wrote a compilation from certain works on 
astronomy. 

SECT. XXllL—Jpusiambu. 

This philosopher, born at Komillu, is described in the 
poorands as a young man, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s skin thrown over his shoulders. He continued 
in the practice of religious austerities at Kcdarti in a 
posture so immoveable, (hat the birds built their nests in 
his hair. At length he transferred the merit of his devo¬ 
tions to a child, restored it to health, and (hen pursued 
these austerities for 2000 years longer. 

He followed the opinions of Piitiinjulce ; and is said to 
have been the author of one of the smritees, and of a 
comment on the formulas of the vedft. 

SECT, XXIV.— Bouclhayunu, 

The Yogfi-Vashisht’hu Ramaydnu, and the Mdtsyu 
poorand, describe this sage, the son of Brumba, and born 
in the heaven called SutydAoku, as a very aged man, in 
the dress of a mendicant. By bis wife Poorundhreie he 
bad several children, Medhatit’hee, Sdvdiid, and Veetee- 
hotrd, &c. He ItVed in Ilavritd, the country which sur¬ 
rounds Sooraeroo. 

This philosopher taught, that the soul was subject to 
joy or sorrow, according to its actions, but that God tvas 
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not so; that though some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchange¬ 
able ; that actions arising out of the quality of darkness, 
led to misery; that cereaionics, led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and tliat divine knowledge led to 
emancipatiorW To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name; and the division of some parts of the 
vedu into chapters. 

SECT. XXV.-Pitamuhu. 

The Pudrnu-pooranu describes this philosopher as a 
hump backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar on his right arm ; born at Goureeshi- 
kuru; his father’s name Vedu-gfirbliil; his mother’s 
tlmbalika, his wife’s Mishriikeshu: respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Indrd, for 
protecting the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk 
ofhis own life, and that his son Vrihddrut’hil read the 
Vediis while in the womb. Pitamfthii lived at Kooroo- 
kshetrd, near five pools filled with the blood of the kshtl- 
triyus whom Purushooramii had killed in battle, and 
where Punchutiipa, a bramhun, offered his own head as a 
burnt offering to Brumha. 

Pitamuhii worshipped the formulas of the v6dUs as 
God ; he taught that the world was eternal; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated by works; that the gods 
were destitute of form; or assumed forms only for the 
sake of being worshipped: that time and space, were, Hke 
God, eternal: that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures; that creatures were formed according to the 
merit or demerit of previous works. Future hap{:tip^ss, 
he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
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three sects, the soivyus, the shaktils, arid the voishnttvSs. 
He had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom was Nilchik6- 
ta, respecting whom it is fabled, that while offering a sa¬ 
crifice, fire ascended from his skull, when Brfimha pro¬ 
mised him, that he should always have his food without 
seeking it; and that he should understaiidJIhe language 
oF irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he 
pleased. 

SECT. XXVL-^trgusti/n. 

The following notices of this sage have been extracted 
from the Miitsyu and Pudmn pooranils, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpulent; wearing a ty- 
ger’s skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 

Three remarkable stories are related of this philoso¬ 
pher : he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. On another occasion, he devoured Vatapee, a 
giant in the form of a sheep, and destroyed another named 
Ilwulil. The third story is thus told: mount Vindhyft 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of 
the world, the gods solicited IJgustyii to bring down its 
pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good of 
mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his 
approach, fell flat on the plain (as a disciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual guide), when the sage, without 
granting it permission to rise, retired ; and not returning, 
the mountain continues prostrate to this day. 

Ugtlstya’s first birth, when he was known by the name 
Dilrhagnee, is placed in the vOrahiikfilpii, in the tretil 
yoogll 5 bis father Poolftslytt lived at Oojjuyinee. He 
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was again born, in the same water-pan with Viishish- 
t’hii;’ and, in a following sutyii yoogti, in the pudinu kul- 
pu, his father’s name was Mitra-Viiroonu. He married 
Lopanioodra ; his hermitage was first at Kashee, and then 
near a pool named after the god Kartikeyu at Gilnga- 
sagunl. 

This sage taught the continual necessity of works; also 
that time, regions, space, the human soul, and the vedus, 
were from eternity ; that truth was discoverable by the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
the unavoidable consequences resulting from facts ; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 
was possessed of form, which union Ugfistyil compared to 
the bean, composed of two parts covered with the husk ; 
that God creates, preserves and df'stroys, and will exist 
alone after the dissolution of all things ; that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches over them awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or abti^eption, he directed 
the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub¬ 
duing the passions ; to listen to discourses on the divine 
nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God ; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that he and the deity were one.— 
Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for ever 
liappj'. 

In creation, he said, the active power directed the pas¬ 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredients 
which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing from 
the navel of the active power, while asleep, sprang the 

* See note to page 20. 
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god Briimha, who soon peopled the earth, first, by beings 
-issuing from ,his mind, and then by others from natural 
generation. Briimha divided his body into two parts, 
male and female; the former called Sway Qmbhoovu, and 
the latter Shiltu-roopa. 

Ugustyii had many disciples: the most distinguished 
were Kooshikn, Kousbiku, and Kannayunu. He was the 
author of the Ugustyii-suiighita, and of two small works 
on the pooranus. 

SECT. XXVlL^Kushj/upu. 

Particulars respecting this philosopher arc found in the 
Mfihabharutfl, the Shree-bhaguvuti1, and the Pildmfl 
pooranfi. In the latter work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is men¬ 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. His father 
was the celebrated Iffircccbee, who married Kula. T'he 
place of his birth K6daru, and his hermitage was at 
the base of mount Himaluju. His wives were Uditee, 
Vinfita, Khdroo, Dfinoo, Kasht’ha, Kakce, Shenee, 
Shookeo, and Mfinoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

Kiishyilpu taught, that God was from everlasting; that 
the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
body to alternate joy and grief; that the earth was formed 
from five elements; that there belonged to it birth, exis¬ 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that ipaa 
had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetousness, insen* 
sibility, and pride; that God gave the vedils; that he 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer; that 
God was independent of all, and that all was subject to 
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him; that be was possessed of form ; that the way to ob¬ 
tain final happiness was by works of merit, and by divine 
knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led to 
emancipation ; that the earth arose from the union of tho 
active and passive principles in nature ; that Brumha was 
first created, who then gave birth to the rest: and that 
final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrow.— 
Kiishyiipu is said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the v irtues of the holy place KedarO. 

SECT. ^l^Vm.—Paruskuru 

Is described as a young man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complexion, covered with ashes, wearing a 
(yger’s skin, having a pilgrim’s staff* in one hand, ami a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. H'' wns born at Jalfin- 
dhttnl, and resided at Htiridwartt : his father’s name was 
Boudhayilnti, and his mother’s Koohoo. He taught, in 
general, the same doctrines as Ungira. Bibhandilkii was 
one of his disciples. 

SECT, ■XXlX.-~-//or5ar^ 

Was born at Yogtt-gaiidharii. His father, ChuvQml, 
is mentioned in the pooranijs as cursing Indrn, and com¬ 
pelling the gods to partake of a feast grve»i by Ushwinee 
and Koonrai u, the two physicians of the gods, who were 
of the voidy Q cast. 

He iaugbt his disciples, (hat God and all the inferior 
deifies existed only in the prayers of the vedu, and had 
oo bodily shape; that the world was eternal; that metj 
were placed in the world according to their merits or 
demerits in former births; that the vedus were without 
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beginning, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their divinity; that all beings, from Brdmha down to the 
smallest insect, constantly reaped what they had sown in 
former births; that future happiness was obtained first 
by works, and then by wisdom; that emancipation con¬ 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. 

Mooskoondu, one of Hareetu’s disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the vedu, and was employed 
day and night in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
re(7tu wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 

SECT. XXX.-F/^Awoo. 

This philosopher, says the Pudmit pooranu, was very 
thin, of a dark brown complexion, and wore a large clot¬ 
ted turban of his own hair. He was born at Ekamril- 
kaniinii, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived 
as an anchorite atKamugiree. Boudhayunu, his father, 
w as the author of the Toitirceyukil oopunishud, &c.; his 
mother’s name was Munoruma. Vishnoo’s son KtihorQ, 
wrote the Madhy undinii shakha of the yiljoorii vedii. 

Vishnoo taught, that the vedu was uncreated : that 
works previously performed influenced the birth, as well 
as the present and future destiny of men; that spjice, 
time, &c. were eternal; that the supreme cause existed 
like the seed of the cicer arectinum, in which the two 
parts made one seed, and which represented the active 
and passive powers of nature; that persons should first 
study the vedu ; next embrace a secular life, and dis¬ 
charge its duties; then retire to a forest, and practise the 
duties of a hermit; and that from thence they would as¬ 
cend to future happiness, which consisted in an eternal 
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cessation from evil. His other opinions agree, in sub¬ 
stance, with those of Vcdtt-vasu. Vamu-devu, a shoivyQ, 
often mentioned in the pooranils as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vislinoo’s disciples. Vishnoo wrote 
one of the srnritees distinguished by his name, and also a 
work on Pooshkurti, a place to which pilgrims resort. 


SECT. yi^lLh^Kaljjayunu. 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of Krutoo, born near Soomeroo, have been collected 
from the Yog u-vashisht’hu Ramayunh, the Nundikeshwu- 
rfi, and the V^urahrt pooranii. The latter work describes 
him as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic, with 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest, lie 
was born when his mother Vedu-vutee had only attained 
her twelfth year. Katyayunli married Shdlulrminee, and 
dwelt on mount Mundilrii, near the sea of milk. Here 
he taught, that the vedu was eternal, as well as air, space, 
and time; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli¬ 
gences was regulated by the merit or demerit of w orks; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity; 
that future unm,ixed and eternal happiness was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a 
hermit. Among other disciples of Katyayunu, the names 
of Vibhabusoo and Shringii-veru are mentioned. 

This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears his 
pame; also the Gouree-shikhtiru-mahatmu, an illustration 

n 3 
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of Paninee's grammar, and an explanation of the Sftng* 
bkritii roots. 


SECT. XXXll-^ShHnm 

Was born in Npitnishu forest; his father’s name was 
Pool nil u. By his wife Pnlmiidbura, he had a son, Ootilt’h- 
yii. FI e is described in the Brnmhhndu pboranit as of 
a jellow complexion, wearing a deer’s skin thrown over 
his back, and twisted reeds instead of a garment round his 
loins. 

Shunkhh taught, that emancipation was to be obtained 
by works of merit, with the true knowledge of Brttmhil; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will; 
that Bi fimha was born from the navel of Visbnoo; that 
from the wax of the ears of Vishnoo two giants arose, 
who died soon after their birth; that from the flesh of 
these giants the earth was created; that Bnlmha next 
caused creatures to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or rather defined, sin and holiness; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. I find 
the names of two of Shunkhu’s disciples, Kuhoru and 
Ootunliij, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
law. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso¬ 
pher. 


SECT. XXXllL—IJkhita. 

This philosopher is said by the Pildmu-pooranu to have 
been born at Oottilru-kooroo, from which work we learn 
that his father’s name was Javalee, and his mother’s 
tjtfimboosha; that he was tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
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’ that he covered his body with ashes, and wore over his 
loins a tyger’s skin. He performed his devotions as a 
yogec upon Munduril, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning tlie sea. 


He taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works ; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird could not fly with¬ 
out two wings; that God was visible to tlie yogee, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeabJe. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher Vishnoo. He considered future 
happiness as consisting in absence from all things con¬ 
nected with a bodily state. Ricbeeku, a sago, wlio em¬ 
ployed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice, 
was one of Likhitil’s disciples. A law work, known by 
his name, is attributed to Likhitd. 


SECT. XXXIV.-^As/mrdnyrwii. 

Two or three pooranus describe the person of thi^ sage: 
the Pudiiul pooranu mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yogee. Mureechee was liis father; his wife 
Ayiitee invented various religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo women. One of his disciples, 
AkQnayu, is famed as an excellent chanter of the vedfis 
at sacrifices. 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom ; but forbad his disciples to 
seek for a recompense from works; further, that God was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to him¬ 
self his own energy he created the universe; that being 

D 4 
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all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees; that 
crcalion arose by degrees, not all at once : that every se¬ 
parate existence had a variety of uses ; that the works of 
God were wonderful and indescribable: they arose, they 
existed, they perished; that they contained properties 
leading to truth, to rostlessricvss, and to darkness; that 
God was a visible being, not composed of the primary 
elements, hut a mass of glory ; that creatures were form¬ 
ed in immediate connexion with their future merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of iindccaying pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this 
sage, one of the srnritees, and a compilation from the rig 
vedu, on the ceremonies called Ashwulayunu Grihyu. 

SECT. XXXV,—PimishNrri: 

In the Pudmil and Brumhu-voivurttu pooranils this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shuktree, and 
his mother’s Ha. He resided at Shree-shoilu, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue with the daughter of a 
fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. Vedu-vasfl, 
the collector of the vcdiis, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosopher were the 
same as those afterwards promulgated by his son, and 
which form the system of the vedantu school. PQra- 
shurfi had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom w^re Idh- 
muscnil, and Liriivindu. 

SECT. XXXVI.— 

A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and down in several pooranfis. He is said to have been 
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born at Mit’hila, and to have performed his devotions on 
the banks of the Gilndukee, He was a follower of KO- 
pilu, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy ; but added 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani¬ 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what¬ 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci¬ 
pation. 

SECT. XXXVIL—^oot’Aoo7wee._ _ 

Several pooranus describe this sage, born at Budtlrik- 
ashriimiV and living atGandharu, as a tall man, advanc¬ 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara-* 
yunii^ was a philosopher; and his son Kootsunii wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry. 


Koot’hooinee taught that God was visible ; that be who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and 
offer a constant sacrifice with clarified butter, fixing his 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit; that the vedu existed from eternity, and de¬ 
rived its proof from itself; that time and space were in¬ 
variably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united with conjecture ; that happiness and misery were 
the inseparable companions of works^ of merit and de¬ 
merit. 


^ The jujUbee hermitage; from bCdCru and askriimti. 
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SECT. XXXYilh—Vishwamitrri. 

The Ramayuuu and the Miihabharutu contain a num¬ 
ber of facts respecting tiiis sage, the son of king Gadhee, 
Ramu drew him from his retirement at tlieSiddhashrurnii,' 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of know¬ 
ledge, certain, uncertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourislied, and then de¬ 
cayed ; that creatuFCs were possessed of desire, anger, 
covetousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that 
the power and the providence of God were wonderful 
and inconceivable; that both the will and the decrees of 
God were irresistible. He also taught, that God was 
visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body^, 
in which wo sec, first, the child, then the youth, and then 
the aged man ; tliat he was not susceptible of the sensa¬ 
tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform 
whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body; 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum¬ 
stances of their lives. The way to emancipation he said, 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation from a spi¬ 
ritual guide; then to listen to his instructions; then to 
fix the mind on God, and perform works of merit without 
the desire of reward. He affirmed, that future happiness 
consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless¬ 
ed Bnlmhil. 

* 

VishwainitrtI had 10 000 disciples, at the head of whom 
was Mitril; who taught that the whole of the religion of 


^ The hermitage of perfection. 
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the kalee-yoogri consisted in repeating the name of God. 
One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as 
well as a work in praise of the holy place J wak-mookhii. 


SECT. XXXIX.— Jumudugnee. 

Accounts of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Shree-bhaguvutij, in the Ramayilnu, in the 
Ekanirii, theNundikesbwuru,andthePudmiIpooranus; he 
is described as an old man, of the middle size, dressed like 
a mendicant- He resided at Gandharfi, and, by his wife 
R^nooka, had Puriishoo-ramil, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshGtriyhs. Among his disciples were numbered 
Huddu, ShatyayilnQ, &c. This last person is mentioned 
as tlie author of the DhtinoprYedQ-karika, a work on 
archery. 

Jumudgnee taught, that God was visible, and assumed 
every variety of form ; that future happiness was to be 
obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving it from atfec- 
tion, and giving up the whole person to it. All other 
religious ceremonies he rejected; as well as the doctrine 
of absorption; he disliked the idea of losing a distinct 
existence, as a drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat itself. 
He taught the pOuranic absurdity, that Vishnoo formed 
the universe out of the wax in his ears.—Jamfidugnee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ano¬ 
ther on religious ceremonies. 
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SECT. XL.— Poit'hccnusee, 

In the Skundii pooranu, this philosopher is described 
s's a young man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, 
with arms long enough to reach down to his knees. His 
tatlier’s name was Purvutu, and his mother’s Devu-sena ; 
by his wife Soosheela he had one son, Gouru-mookhu. 
He resided at Huridwarii, and taught that God was visi¬ 
ble and eternal; that the universe was composed of un¬ 
created atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 
demerit, as well as the universe, were eternalthat fu¬ 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se¬ 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge ; 
that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit.—Arshnisenu was one of this 
philosopher’s most distinguished disciples. 


SECT. XU.-^Ushira, 

The Pudrnu pooranu states, that this philosopher was 
born in Kashmeeru; that his father was the celebrat¬ 
ed sage Doorvasa; and the name of his mother Raka. 
His wife’s name waslla, and that of his son Vedu-gurbhn, 
A ishwu-roopu, whose name is mentioned as the priest of 
Indnl, was one of his disciples. Ushira lived as a yogee 
at Shrce-slioilu. 


It was the opinion of tins pliilosopbcr, as well as of most of the Hin^ 
doo learned men, that happiness and misery arise only out of human ae- 
ions having merit or demerit in them ; but that creatures, immediately on 
their birth, and before they have done any thing good or evil, begin lo enjoy 
happiness or endure misery; and that this is the same if we truce 'l)iongh a 
pci!*on’s preceding births up to indefinable periods. By these doctrines they 
were driven to the necessity of concluding, that to men were attached merit 
demerit from all eternity. 
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He taught, that flie vedus were eternal; that Vishnoo 
was not their author, hut the first who chanted them; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state ; that all the events of life 
were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth : that God himself was subject in his government to 
the merit and demerit of works ; that is, he could do no¬ 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works ; that the gods have no visible form, but are to be 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the vedfis; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per¬ 
forming the duties of a brumhacharee, then those of a 
secular person, and then those of a hermit, offering 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the vedils; and that 
future happiness consisted in possessing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 


SECT. ^LlL-^Prajapulec. 

The Shivu-dlulrinu, Uayuvreyii, and the Kopild oopJi- 
pooranus contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de¬ 
scribed as a very old man, with a grey beard, dressed as a 
mendicant. His father Prut’hoo dwelt on the banks of 
the Rova, the son at Hingoola, where, though a sage, he 
lived a secular life, and reared a family. 

Prujaputee taught, that God was invisible, though pos¬ 
sessed of form, and dwelt in unapprochable light or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex¬ 
cept in the rays of glory proceeding from that luminary ; 
that final happiness could only be obtained by those who 
possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de¬ 
votion ; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower extremities; those of the pions by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of perfect 
yogecs from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption into the Great Spirit. 

SECT. X.lAlh—Nartejunghiu 

In the Skfindii pooranu, and the Nundee-bhashitii, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a yo- 
gce. A place at Benares has been named after his hither 
Joigeeshuvyu, who is said to have lived there as an asce¬ 
tic, NareejunghQ was born at Hingoola, but resided at 
Benares. 

He taught that God was visible; that the merit and de¬ 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per¬ 
son’s fate; that from ceremonies arose desire; from de¬ 
sire, anger; from anger, intoxication of mind; from 
intoxication, forgetfulness; from forgetfulness, the de¬ 
struction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in one of 
its eigiit forms, viz. disgrace, banishment, &c. He traced 
time from moments up to the four yoogils; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations ; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and demerit; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption. 


SECT. ^UY.—Chyvunn. 

Thg Devee-bhagttvQtii and the Pftdraii pooranii give 
something of the history of this sag^e, describing him as 
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* 

ayouTijj Iran, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Yrnnoona. Boiidliayunu was his father; 
his mother's name was Kubeerdhanee.—Chyvunu seems 
to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, that 
the world had no creator; that sound alone was God; 
that the vedil was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind ; that the primary elements were 
eternal; that the fate of men arose out of works having 
no beginning; that there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit; 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging to a future 
state were to be obtained by the performance of religioujS 
ceremonies; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and tlieir fruit.—ChyvQml was the author of a 
law treatise known by bis name ; of the Yogn-sunghita, 
and of the Acharu-kudhmbu. 

SECT. yLLN.-^Bharguvn. 

This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritee 
writers, for assisting the giants, was devoured by Shivfi, 
and afterwards discharged witli his urine, when he as« 
sumed the name of Shookracharyu, and became preceptor 
to the giants. He was born in Ketoomalii beyond Hima* 
iQyn, where he practised his devotions, living on chaft* 

SECT. XLVI.— llish^ushringu. 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and placed deer’s horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, lie is 
said to have married Shanta, the daughter of king Lomu- 
padii; and to have written one of the smritees : he em- 
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braced the opinions of the Pattinjtiiu school. His father^ 
Vibhandfikii, was learned in the samu vedu. 


SECT. XLVII.— ShatT/ayunu, 

The Milhabharutii and Pudnul pooranil describe this 
sage as an old man, of dark complexion, habited as a 
yogee. His opinions were the same as those of Ptttun- 
julee : he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, 
speech, and their whole existence to God; continually 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to 
descriptions of his qualities, and preserving entire devo¬ 
tion to him. 

SECT. X li VI11. —Moitrajj uneey u . 

A fragment of the history of this sage, the son ofMitra- 
yilnd, I have found in the Skundu and Doorvasu-ooktii 
pooraniis, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of a yogee. His opinions were similar to those of 
the Voish6shiku school. Kashukrishnu, one of his dis¬ 
ciples, is mentioned as the author of a very ancient Siing- 
skritil grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the 
smritees. 


SECT. XLIX.—S/ioowM-s/R-p/zw. 

Three works, the Vayuveeyil pooranu, the Shree-bha- 
guviitu, and the Milhabharutu, contain fragments respect¬ 
ing this sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyutee, his mother, became ftimous by the 
instructions she gave to her sex. Shoontt-slicpliu was 
once on the point of being offered as a human sacrifice^ 
but was saved by Vishwamitrii.—He taught the doctrines 
of the Meemangsa school; to which he added, that male- 
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rial things underwent no real change; that birth and • 
death were only appearances* He recommended the life 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, dfter 
completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, 
that God did not so entirely place man under the influ¬ 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change his 
destiny. 

SECT. L.-— Yugnu-parshwu, 

This ascetic is described in three poorantis as a young 
naan of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant. 
His father Sakyayunii was a celebrated philosopher ; his 
mother’s name was Sooniutee. He was born on the bank^ 
of the Nfirnifida, where the vanil-lingus are found; but 
lived at Huridwaru, where he collected a number of dis¬ 
ciples, and directed their attention to what was of constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circum¬ 
stances, and what might he obtained from ceiiain reli-. 
gious actions. He described the efiects of tlie difTerent 
qualities born w ith man, and the way of drawing a man 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth ; he main¬ 
tained that God was invisible, indescribable ; that in faict 
the vedii was God; that God formed creatures in an in* 
separable union with their future destiny; that absorp¬ 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely on God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote one of the sraritees, and a work called Teert’hil- 
Nirnttyil. 

SECT. LI.— Katshnajinee^ 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the popranfis 
as a mendicant, taught, that God was a material beingr 

VOL. XV. E 
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dwellij)^ at the extremity of his Works, and giving rise to 
the universe by his own will; that religious ceremonies 
and austerities led to future happiness. Many of the 
opinions of Karshnajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- 
kil sect. Some medical information, especially relating 
to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso¬ 
pher. 


SECT. LIl.— Voijiivapii, 

This sago, descended from Unjira, is placed among the 
mendicants known by the name of Pilrijinhungsus ; like 
them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. Ilis 
opinions were similar to those of the Vedantii sect." 


SECT. LllL—Lokalishee. 

'I'his sage is mentioned in several poorantis as a young 
man, blind of one eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant. 
His father, Chitrukctoo, lived at Kaiichee; but Lokak- 
shoe made mount Shroe-shoiltt the place of his devotions. 
He taught, that the true shastru substantiated its own 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the works 

“ While this sheet was going tlirough tlie press, the learned Hindoo who 
was assisting in the work, and who belonged to the v6dantti sect, was taken 
ill: tlie author visited him, and in conversation, when the custom of the 
Hindoos of offering a goat to Kalec, to obtain recovery from sickness, was 
mentioned, he expressed his abhorrence of taking away one life under the 
hope of restoring another—he added, that he knew he must shake off this 
body to-day, or to-morrow, or the next day; that he must go through his 
sin-procured measure.of sufferings; that though he was aware that he vvas 
culpable, he could not suppose that a few coufesslons could influence God 
in his judgment towards him ; that in fact, he would lay no burden upon 
Ood-*he Would repeat Ids name—Maf he would not omit—and then, leave 
the rest to God. 
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of phil(w«ophers were full of contradictious ; hence, being 
liable to error, tliey were obliged to derive their proofs 
from the vedil. A celebrated verse, often quoted by the 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to 
Lokakshee : 

“ The vMs are at variance—the smritees are at variance. 

He who gives a meaning of liis own, quoting the v^'diis, is no philosopher ; 
True philosopliy, through ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a 
rock ; 

But—the way of the Great One—that is to be followed.”™ 


The creator, lie taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by* which all things were kept in existence ; he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be light and the source of light, as 
he is described in the vedQs; that all things were subject 
to the divine will; that a person should iirst seek divine 
wisdom; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren¬ 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also Lobayiltuku, one of the tuntriis, and an astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen, 

SECT. 1AV,—Garg^rt, 

The Skitndu and Pfidmu pooraniis describe this sage, 
the son of Ghrgytt, born at Prhyagft, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tail man, in the dress of yogee. His 

This learned man appears to have been disgusted with the contradic¬ 
tions and adsurdities of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even the v6dti». 
To meet the objection—If all are false, what then are tlie people to do ? 
adds, the way of the Great One, or of him whose mind is absorbed in reli¬ 
gion, must be followed. 
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opinions were those of the PatttnjBltt school. His son, 
Trinuvindoo, is mentioned as learned in the samtt vedfi. 

SECT. hY^-^’Soomuntoo. 

This sage is mentioned in the Bhtivishyiit and other 
poorantts as a descendant of VtishishChil. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name.—He taught his 
disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the vedus, and that future happiness wa® 
to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the opinions of this sage on the origin of things from 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but 
that their future destinies w'ere determined by their own 
conduct. 


SECT. LVI.— Jatookurnu* 

This philosopher is described in two of the pooranits as 
a mendicant of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father’s name was AshvFulayiinu; his son Bhiidrilvur- 
ma is mentioned as a religious writer. Jatookiirnu was 
born in Kooch-Veharu, and resided at Chilndrii-Shc- 
kbiirii. 

He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, 
that he was not to be conceived of; that he was un¬ 
changeable, and ever-blessed; that the reality of things 
was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world 
consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created; 
that space, time, &c. were uncreatedthat creation arose 

• one of the disciples of this sage, contended, that malting 

any thing beside God eternal, was to make more than one God. 
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out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe. He exhorted the person in pur¬ 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which would be followed by absorption.—One of the 
smritees, and a compilation on military tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage. 

SECT. imi.^Yar/nnri, 

I have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher 
from the Pildmtt pooranu and the Yogd-Vashisht’bi1-Ra- 
mayiind, in which ho is described as a tall young man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroo- 
loma; his birth-place Gandha; and the scene of bis de¬ 
votions, the side of the river NGrmdda.—This sage em¬ 
braced the opinions of the Meemangsa school. 

SECT. INlll.-^Vyaghru^padu. 

The Yogtl-Vashisht’hii-Ramaydnii, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayiinu and Vipasba, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic; his 
bunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, 
his nails as growing to such a length as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers; and his feet as resembling those of a 
tyger.® He is said to have been born in the forest of 
Ekamrii; the place of his devotions was Jwala-mookhfi. 
From his son, the country Oosheentlrii derives its name. 

He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, as the mother 

» Hcace his name was formed out of vyaghrU, a tyger, and padii, a foot. 

E 3 
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of the universe ; and taught, that greatness/ pride/ mat¬ 
ter/ water, fire, wind, and space, were first created, and 
that from these arose the sixteen powers of animated 
nature ; that there was no other God but mind, or rather 
life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it; that to destroy life for any 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wholly evil; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the v^dti, was 
partly evil; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and by sounds; that he who pos¬ 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the way to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter was in 
reality absorption, or led immediately to it.—To this 
sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his disciples 
was Oodeechu, the founder of a sect of philosophers* 

SECT. hVK.^VijaglMurniu 

Several of the pooraniis mention this sage, who is de¬ 
scribed as a naked old man, in the dress of a yogee ; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane person ; 
at one time he sung; at another danced, at another 
wept, and at other times he stood motionless. Yilwodu- 
keshwuru is mentioned as the seat of his devotions. He 
taught, that God was eternal, but that the world was false, 
though God was united to it. His other opinions were 
similar to those of the vedantu philosophers. 

p Mttliiii, here translated greatness, means, in the Hindoo philosophica] 
works, intellect. 

^ The word lihunkaiU, here translated pride, means consciousness of dis¬ 
tinct existence. 

^ Or, perhaps, the archetjpes of organized matter. 
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CHAP. IL 

The Hindoo Writings, 

SECT. 1. 

THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em¬ 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

The four vedus, viz. the rik, the yiijoosh, the samti, 
and the ut^vhurvu. 

The four oopu-vedus, comprize the ayoo, on the science 
of medicine, drawm from the rig-vedil; the gandhdrvu, 
on music, from the samu-vedu; the dhdnoo, on military 
tactics, from the yujoosh, and the silpu, on mechanics, 
from the iit’hiirvu. 

The^/x dngiis, viz. shikshyd, on pronunciation ; kulpu, 
on ceremonies; vyakurunu, on grammar; chundii, on 
prosody and verse ; jyotishii, on astronomy; and nirook- 
td, an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the vedii. 

The four oopangus, viz. t ^ pppram ls^ or,j^jaetical his- 
wisjQiijijidjo^ce^o or 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all the works in each department of litera¬ 
ture, so far as collected by the College of Fort-William, 
'by„H, T. Colebrooke, Esq. and by the Society of Mi^sion- 

E 4 
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anes at Serampore. The author is aware, that there will 
be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader ; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, uiore likely to convince the reader of the exten¬ 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature and he has added 
explanations, as fiir as he could obtain them, of the lead¬ 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise. 


SECT. II .—List of Treatises now extant^ under the head 

vm. 

The whole vedd is divided into three parts : the mQn- 
trtts and gantis, or prayers, hymns, &c.—the theological 
part, called the bramhunu;—and the gnantt, or philoso¬ 
phical kandd; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the vedtt by difterent sages. The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea¬ 
tises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangement. 


A Division of the containing (Gaiiti, MOntra) Hymns, Prayers, &c. 

Rig- vedeeyd-sdnghita,* part of the rig-vcdd. 
Rig-vedeeyting-pGdung,‘ prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Apdstttmbd-pddashtGktt, prayers, &c. by Apdsttlmbd, 
from ditto! 

Ardnyd-ptinchiikd, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five 
parts. 

Shtttdpfit’hd, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-vedfi-chdndfi* 
Ydjoor-v^dU-stinghila, with a comment. 


f The complete collection of prayers In each is called its itiogblu. 
‘ From ptidd, a measure of verse. 
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Arfinyii-ganti ptidclhtttee, directiops for chanting in fo¬ 
rests, trom the j lijoor vedfi. 

ShooklQ yOjoosh-sQnghita, part of the white ytijoor-v^dfi- 
Shooklu-yiijoosh-pildiing, ditto, 

Vajilsttii^yii-siinghita, ditto. 

Krishnfl-yujoosh-sunghita, prayers, &€. from the black 
yujoor-vedii. 

Krishnd-yujoosh-ptidiing, ditto. 

Oittlrevd-siinghita, a collection of prayers, &;c. from the 
ydjoor-vedd. 

Toittireeyu-sdnghita, from ditto, 

Oucfgatritwd, hymns from the saniQ-vedil,. 

ArdnytSganu,'^ ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 

Oohd-ganu, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought. 
Samti-vedil-arunyd-gand, ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Pddd-stobhd, hymns from the saniu-v^dd. 
Mdhanamna-pdddng, from the samd-vedd. 
Samd'-vedd-oottdrarchikd, the last radntrds of this v^dd. 
Sam d-ved d-vish w d-gan d. 

Stotrd-ydgndka, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 
poured on the fire. 

Utiriktu-stotrd-ydgndka, hymns from the samd-vedd. 
Prustolrd-ydgndka, ditto. 

Vrihun-mdha-nandeekd, prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Sdptd-eeshd-stotru-yQgnuka, seven divine hymns, from 
the samd-vedu. 

tft’hurvd-v6dti-sdnghita, prayers, &c. from the dfhdrvil. 

The BramhOntt, or Theological Part of the V6dii. 

' Rig-vedd>bramhdnd, and its comment. 
Ydjoor-vedd-bramhund, and its comment. 

Samd-vedu bramhdnd. 

{Jt’hdpvd-y6dd-bramhfind, and its comment. 

i 

« Ganib a bynio or song. 
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Rig^-vedu-vidhanti''-vrihut, an explanation of the rig-vedil- 
bramhvinu. 

Arsbeyii brainhuml, a part of the rig-v^dtt. 
Ugnee-brainliunu, rules for burnt sacrifices, from the rig- 
vedii. 

Madhyundinu-bramliunij, a part of the rig-vedfi, with a 
comment. 

Budhoo-giihu-pruveshunu-vidhee/rules towards a bride, 
part of the rig-vedu. 

Rig-vedanoo-vakhyu, a comment. 

Nimbadityu, part of the rig-vedu, with a comment, 
Koondu-muiidupu-vishuju, part of ditto. 
Yi1gmi-prayusbchittu-vivuriinu''-^>hroutii, part of ditto. 
Arurt’hisu-ydgnuka, part of ditto. 

Neetee milnjilree-rig-vedd, duties prescribed in this vedu. 
Nrisin^lid-tapince, from the rig-vedu, with a comment. 
Prupat’huku-grdhtt-kandd, part of the rig-vedu. 
Vishwujiddtiratrd, instructions respecting two sacrifices 
known by the names vishwdjit, and dtiratrd, from the 
ydjoor-v6dd. 

Gopald-tapinee-modld, a part of the yujoor-vedd. 
Ydjoor-vedu-sdiigskaru^-gund-pdtee. 
Shddnyd-purishishtu-ahitagnee-shroutd, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagiiikd bramhdns, from ditto. 
Yugnd-tdutrd-soodha-nidhee, part of the y ujoor-vedd. 
Toittireeyashtuku,^ rules, See. from the black ydjoor-v^du. 
Toittireeyu-bramhunu, rules from the yujoor-vedu. 
Veddka-bramhduu, a part of the yujoor-vedu. 

K e n o p i t d - b r a m h d u d, d i 11 o. 

Oitureyd-bramhdnd, ditto, with a comment. 

* Vidhana, law. y Bildhoo, a wife; giiliu, a house; piuht&liuoii, to 
enter; vidhec, a law, * Prayushchittu, atoncmeut; vivtlriinii, account. 

* Mr. Colehroolce has translated suogskaru, by the word sacrament. 

^ See a following paragraph on the divisions of the v^dii. 
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Branfvhunil-panchukij, with a comment. 

Suvunu-kanciu, rules respecting the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

Vishwii-pnlkashu, a part of the yujoor-v^du. 

Ugnishtomu-piiddhutee, part of ditto. 

Voishwanurceyii-y ugnuka, part of ditto. 

Koondu-dotu-suteeku/ part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, 
with a comment. 

Sungskaru gunu-putee, part of theyiljoor-vedu. 

Eeshadliyayu, part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyu,)^ 
and another on the bhashyu. 

A comment on the Kurmu-priideepu, part of the yiijoor- 
v^dil. 

TrinOru-yugnuka,'* part of ditto. 

Yuiiuukalakhyii-homu-puddhiitee, ditto. 

DeV ii-y ag n I kii-bliashy u-y ugo tika, ditto. 

Yugnu-u1ntrii soodha-nidhee-kundii, ditto. 

YOjuor-v edit-bra mhunu-l)hashyn. 

Samti-vidhanCl-l)ramhunu, explanation of the bramUikiii. 

Siirvusvv ti-bramliunil, forms from the samil-vedu for tho 
sacrifice called Survitswii, in which the royal sacrificer 
ofters all his wealth, and the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months 

ChandogyCL-bramhilnu, rules from the sammvedu, with a 
comment on ditto. 

Samfi-vedh-gnlhii -shantee, hymns, &c, for removing the 
influence o; an evil planet. 

Sooryn-shUttiku,’ part of the sanjii-vedu. 

Aruneeyii, parr of ditto. 

Somfi-saiigikii pudhart’hii, instructions respecting sacri¬ 
fices with tlie juice citthemoon-plant,from thesamtt-vedu. 

* Stt, with; and teeka, H comment. ^ Bhashytl signifies a comment by 

a divine sage ; and iSSka, a comment by a human writer. 

* Yagnii, a sacrifice. * Grwhn, a planet. » Shtitiikfi, a hundred. 
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t/gnisUtomii-ssim&^ytigniika, rules respecting a sacrifice 
called tignishtoniti. 

Bramhiinu-chiindijsee, rules for poetical measures. 
tjt’hiirvu-vedi1-miingulu*kand3, a part of this vedQ, term¬ 
ed the propiliousj in opposition to those parts termed 
sanguinary* 

Ut’luIrvQ-tapinee, devotional forms^ from the iiChilrvit- 
vcdfl, with a comment* . 

Prayuschittti-kttndd, a part of the i 1 t’httrvi 1 -v 6 du 5 relating 
to expiations. 

Shroutit yugndka, on the sacrifices commanded in the 
vedQ. 

VQsd-bramhilndi* 

BramhGnii-punjika, a directory regulating the times fbr 
different ceremonies. 

Jotee, rules for sacrifices. 

Prdtishakhyu-suteckd, a comment on the shakhas of the 
v 6 dd. 

Shiksha, rules for chanting the v< 5 dQ. 
Apdstiimbtl-bramhiinti, rules by this sage. 
tJtiriktd-ydgnuka, an appendix on sacrifices. 
Oottdrii-tapinee-vivUriind. 

Chilndu, on the poetical measures of the vedQ. 
Bramhiinii-radntrd, theological instructions and prayers. 

I'he Philosophical Treatises, or Oopunishads, 

♦Vrihddarimyukopiinishrid, a part of the rig-v 6 di 1 , with a 
bhashyti and teeka. * 

Shw^tashwdtdropdnishud, ditto. 

Ydjoor-vedopdnishdd. 

The oopasauu^. partly devationai aod partly philosophieal, is another 
dbiilon of the vddti j the dex’^tional respccta those parts which teach the 
worship of God io some visible form with the miud only. 
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^OitiirejapSnithUd, with a eomment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the black yujoor-vedd. 
Oitiir^ySkarfinyart’hoptinishSd, a part of the yijjoor- 
vedu. 

♦Eeshavashyoptinishud, part of the yrijoor-vedu, with a 
comment on ditto (bhashy h,) and another on the bhashy d. 
Varoonyoopunishdd, ditto. 

Nirooktd-gurbhopiitHshpd, ditto. 

* Kenopunishild, part of the sanul-vedtt, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bhashyn. 

* Chandogyoopiinishud, a part of the samil-vedd, with a 
bhasbyfi and teeka. 

NarayunopTinishtid, from the samd-v^dil. 

* Toitireeyopunishud) with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyii, from the ilt'hilirvQnu. 

* Kat’hQkoptinishttd, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyii, from the dt’hdrvfi-vedil. 

* Prdshnopunishud, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the dt’hilrvii-vedri. 

* Mandookyopunishud, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the dt’hdrvd-v6dd. 

* Mdnddkopunisluld, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyu, from the ut’hurvu-vedd. 

D t'hurvdnopunishdd. 

Bramhdnopunishiid, from the bramhunil of one of the 
vedds, with a comment. 

Sdkdld-vedopilnishild, a philosophical treatise common to 
all the vedds. 
l?rd-oopunishud. 

S d ngh i topu n ish ud. 

The oopunisbuds are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised in a few leaves; of the ten which 
are chielBy studied iti Bengal, because they contain iftat- ^ 
ters of dispute between the sects who follow the six 
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durshdntis, and which are distini^nished in the preceding 
list by a star, the Vrihiidariinyuku and the Chandogyii 
only are of any length. The proper meaning of oopil- 
nishud,'’ says Mr. Colebrooke, “ according to Shunkdrij, 
Shaytinii, and all the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God : and, according to the same 
authorities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself, 
and to a book in which this science is taught.’^ 


Selections from the V6dti, by different Sages. 

Hinlnyrtkeshee-sodtru-yiignuka, part of the yujoor-vedii. 

Bramhunu-bhashyu, a comment on the bramhunu by 
Madhuvu.‘ 

A comment on the Mourii-padd, with a comment on 
ditto. 

Kdrmantd-sootrd-bhasbyd-shroutd, a treatise on different 
ceremonies, with a comment. 

Ugnishtomd-pruyogd-shroutu-yugnuka, a treatise on sa¬ 
crifices. 

Ugnishtomu-prdyogu-yugndka, ditto. 

Vishnoo bhdttee-shroutd-yugndka, on ditto, by Vishtioo- 
Bhutteo. 

Pratishakliyd-bhashyu, on the sakhas, by Oovdtd. 

Ragd vihingsunu-vrutu-nirndyd, on the subjugation of 
the passions. 

Sddtnl-podrvu-oottdrd, the first and last sections of the 
vedd-sodtriis. 

Ashwdldydnoktd-vrittee-naraydnee, a treatise by Ashwd- 
laydnu. 

Ashwdlayunu-sddtrd, an abridgment of the forms of the 
rig-v6dft by Ashwdlaydnd. 

k 

* wrote a commeutary oa the whole v^dti, and is esteemed a 

very excellent writer. 
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Amplification of ditto (vrittee). 

Apusturiibii-vedu-puribhasha, an explanatory preface by 
Apiistiimbu. 

Apiistilrnbu-pruyogu, a treatise, by this sage. 

Apustiimbtt-sootriij a similar work, from the yiijoor- 
vedii. 

Apustuinbil-bhashyil, a comment on the preceding work 
by some sage. 

Apuslumbu-teeka, a comment on the bhashyii, by a hu¬ 
man writer. 

Apustiimbii-pudii-prut’humri-shroutu, on ditferent duties. 

Apustunibri-sodtru-bhashyu-suteekil, the text, comment, 
and a comment on the latter. 

Apiistumbii-sddtru-deepika, a comment on the vedu-illiis- 
trations of Apustumbil. 

Bond hay i1nu-sddtrtt-sh roil tu-yiign ilka, prayers and in- 
stnictions by Boiulha^unil, from the rig-vedi1. 

Boudhayunil-krilpu-bhashyu, a comment on Boudhayiinii, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &c. of the \i1joor-vedu, 
by the same sage. 

Shroutii-yhgnuka, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudhayunu-sodtru shroutii-yiigrHika, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Boudhayunh-kiilpu-bhashyri-vivuriinu, another on the 
vedii-kulpiis. 

Boudhayunceyu-shoolku-mcemangsa. MeiTmangsa sig¬ 
nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides. 

Boudhdyhneeyti-shoolkii-mecraaiigsa-shroutri-yugnhka. 

Yutee-siingskarii-nirnuyfi, initiatory forms for a diindee. 

Adhaml-nirniiyu, rules for sacrificing. 

Lftghoo-pudmti-nabhee, a brief treatise by Pfidrati-Nab- 
hee. 

Phrdshooramce-piiddhutee, a treatise by Pnrfishoorarafi^/ 
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Bhiivii-swamee-bliashyii, a comment by Bliuvti-swamee. 

Kulpu-vakliya, account of the vedu-ktilpus. 

Roodru-puddhQtec, a treatise by Roodni. 

Samil-vWii-pruyogii, rules from this vedti. 

GrihyCi-sootrQ, the duties of particular classes of brain- 
huns, with a comment. 

Yttgn'j-sodtrft-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

KandanookruinQ-mdolu, text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
with a comment on ditto (bhashyti) and a comment on 
the bhashyd. ' 

SQrvtitomookhu-sodtrii-yugnil, a collection of prayers, 
maxims, See. 

Katyayunii-sootru-puddhtitee, an abridgment of the forms 
of the samtl-vedu. 

A comment on ditto (vyakhya). ^ 

ChQndogil-parisliislUil, a selection from the samfi vedB 
with a comment. 

SamB-v^du-chQndogii-sootru, axioms from thesamS-vedu. 

SamB-vedii-gobhilu-sootru. GobhilB w'as a considerable 
writer in the samu. 

SamB-vedatiriktri'Shroutu-yugnuka, an appendix to the 
samd-vedu. 

Poochd-sdotrd. Sdotrii is explained by Paninee, as a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words. 

Chdndru chddree-shroutii-ytignQka, a collection from the 
v6du, by Chundru-chddrd. 

ydjoor-vddd-vishwd-prdkashd, explanation of the yiljoot:- 
vddd. 

Sankhyaydud-sdotru, from the yujoor vedd, by Sankh- 
yaydnd, wdth a comment. 

Somii-sootrd-shrou<d, rules for sacrificing with the juice 
of the moon-plant. 

Rig-vddd-oaraydneeyd, a work by Vddd-vyasu. 

? Hig-v^daaooknlmdnika, a table pf contents, with a com¬ 
ment. 
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DhoorUu-swameo-bhashyu-vrittee^ a comment by Dhoort- 
tu, 

Dhoorttu-swainee-bhashyu-snteeku^ another. 

Yugnu-sbotnl-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kfipurdee-swamee-lfiiashyu, a comment on ditto by Ku- 
purdee. 

Kandanookrunni-mdolu-bhashyu-vivurunfi, text; com¬ 
ment, and explanation. 

Pushoo-brmdhu-prnyo^u-bhashy ii; rules for binding ani¬ 
mals for sacrifice. 

Priiyogil-saru-yugnuka-sliroutu; the essence of the pru- 
yogils. 

Bhuvu-swamee-kulpu-vivurunu-yngnuka; on the v^dil- 
kulpils. 

Bhavee-prayuslichittn-pruyogu-yugnuka; rules for atone- 
meiitf^ for expected ofieuces. 

Soumil-pruyogil-yugnuka; on sacrifices \'v Ith the juice of 
the moon-plant. 

Siirvtttoraookhu-sddtru-yngnu; on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. 

Durshfipournu-masu-pruyogu-krQmu-yugnuka, on sacri¬ 
fices at the full and new moon. 

Nirooktu, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktu-deepunee, a comment on the above. 

Nigh until, a glossary. 


SECT. III. 

Difficulties in obtaining the Hindoo Shastifts; Existence of the Vedttsproved; 
—profound fteverenee for these Treatises. 

The difficulties attending first attempts to obtain from 
the bramhuns a knowledge of their shastrus, were no 
doubt very great. I have been informed, that the endea¬ 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, wefe at first 

VOL. iv. F 
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every where resisted. This will not appear wonderful, 
when it is considered^ that the shastriis denounce the hea¬ 
viest penalties on a bramhtln who shall teach the know¬ 
ledge of the sacred books to persons of low east. Yet 
this reserve has^at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the bramhdns will now, without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The difli- 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the brambfins, their 
guardians. 

Though it is a fact, that no person at present in exis¬ 
tence has seen the whole vedfl, yet there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt of (he existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, Called the rik, the yil- 
joosh, the sumu, and the ut’liurvii.'^ Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of E»iropeans, by whom they have been iden¬ 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the v6du, has 
completely established this point by powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extracts from their contents. In¬ 
deed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curio¬ 
sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
v^diis were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the bramhiins have more reve- 

^ “ It appears,’* says Mr. Colebrooke, ** that the rik, ytijoosh, and samii, 
are three principal portions of the v^dii; that the ut'hiinnanii is commonly 
admitted as a fourth ^ and tliat divers mythological poems, entitled itihasd 
and pooranas, are reckoned a sapplemeut, and as such^ constitute a dfth 
ivfidOi." 
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irence for the v^dtl than for other of tfie shastnW 
Two or three causes may be assigned for this : they are 
at present little known^ and ignorance, in this case, is no 
doubt the mother of devotion they are declared to be 
the peculiar inheritance of bramhOns, and are kept from 
the lower casts, so that a, shdodru cannot hear any piart of 
them repeated without incurring guilt;—^they are suppos* 
ed to be the source of all the shastrus ; every thing, it is , 
said, is to be found in the vedu ;—^they claim an inscruta¬ 
ble antiquity many believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of God; thevedantu writers 
say, the self-e^^ident word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God—this is the vedrt.” 

SECT. IV. 

> 

1’h« V^dii written by human Authors;—to whom first taught. 

When we look, however, into the vedil itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers : hence, says Mr. Cole- 
hrooke,*" the names of the respective authors of each 
passage are preserved in the iinooknlmtinika, or explana- 
/ tory table of contents, which has been handed down with 
the v^dii itself, andof which the authority is unquestioned.*' 

^ On this subjirot, a friend observes, ** Perhaps much of this may appear 
more rational, if we consider the word vcda as signifying knowledge, or true 
ideas, or philosophy in general, and not the books called v^dQ.’* 

The author does not conceive, that there is much necessity for making 
ail apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke himself, for the use he has made of 
his essay in this and the next sheet;—his readers, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtained for procuring a correct idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profound attention. 

” It appears from a passage in the VijhyOvilaaii, as also from the V^dii- 
diipO>.or abridgeti commentary on the VajOstin^yee, as well as from the index 
itwlf, that KatyayOuu is the acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yujoo^hi that pf the ng-vdda is ascribed by the commentafo.r Uie same 
K^tyayOnd, tlie pupil of Shouimkti/^^ 

r 2 
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According to this index, Vishwamitnl is author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the rig-vedii; as 
Bbtlrtidwajti is, wit-h rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth book; Viishisht’hG, in the se¬ 
venth; GritshmQdQ, in the second; Vamh-devft, in the 

u 

fourth ; and Boodhu'’ and other^ descendants of Utree, in 
the fifth. But in the remaining books of this vedii, the 
authors are more various ; among these, besides Ugiistyti, 
Kdshytipij, son of Mttreechee, Ungirus, Jumuddgnee, 
son of Bhrigoo, Purashurd, father of Vyasd, (loldmu and 
his son Nodhiis, Vrihdspiitee, Narudii and other cele¬ 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are KtlnwQ 
and his numerous descendants, Medhatit’hce, &c.; Mfi- 
dhoochuiulus and others among the posterity of Vishwa- 
mitrd ; Shoonushephu, son of lljigurtu ; KootsQ, Ilirdn- 
ydstooyti, Stivyil, and other descendants of Ongirds ; 
besides many other sages, among the posterity of person¬ 
ages above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, five sons of king Vrihungir, andTrdy- 
yttroond and Trdsddftshyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among the authors of the hynms which 
constitute the rig-vedd : and the text itself, in some pla¬ 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic 
history. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book, is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksheevdt, in 
praise of the munificence of SwdnuyO, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. 

o First ofthe name, and progenitor of the race of kings called children 

the moon.** 
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The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kin^s 
Vibhindoo, Pdkttst’hilmttn (son of Kooruyand), Kooroori- 
gd, Kdsoo (son of Chedee) and Tirindira (son of PdriS* 
shoo), who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third 
chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends 
the generosity of Trfisudiishyoo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree. The fourth chapter opens with an, invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chiti d; and the 
fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates Viiroo, son of 
Soosamitn. 

“ Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse¬ 
quent cliapters of the tenth book of the sdnghita, I re¬ 
mark one by Mandhatree, son of Yooviinashwd; and ano¬ 
ther by Shivee, son of Oosheeniiru, a third by Vdsoomd- 
nds, son of Rohiddshwd, and a fourth by Prfitdrddnd, 

■ son of Divodasd, king of Kasbee.” 

Some parts of the vedu are ascribed to divine persons, 
and even to the one Brdnihd, under different names. 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, yet it cannot 
be doubted, that the whole of the vedd was written by the 
persons who were called moonees. 

Vyastt, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the several 
vedfis to as many disciples: viz. the rik to Poild; the 
yujoosh to Voisdmpaydnd, and the samu to Joiuiinee; as 
also the uVhtirttinu to Soomuntoo, and the itihasd and 
poorantls to Sootu. These disciples instructed their res¬ 
pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their i||rPj Comf 
municated the knowledge to their own disciples; uoii|i 

F 3 
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at lengtli, in the progress of successive instruction, so 
great variations crept into the' text, or into the niaiiner of 
reading and reciting it, and into the no less sacred pre^ 
cepts f(3r its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose, 

Poih1 taught the rig-v6dii^ or Bhhvrich, to two discK 
pies Buhkttlii and Indriiprdratitee. The first, also called 
Biihkiilce, was the editor of a siinghita, or collection of 
praj^ers ; and a sakha, bearing his name, still subsists : it 
is said to have first branched into four schools ; after* 
wards into three others. Iridrfipnimutee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Mdndookejil, by whom a 
siinghita was compiled : and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived its name. Vedtt-raitrfi, surnamed Shaktilyil, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col¬ 
lection of prayers : it is still extant; but is said to liave 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwulayund and Sankhya-ydnti, or perhaps KousheRil- 
kee; but the Vishnoo pooranu omits them, and intimates, 
that Shakilpoornee, a pupil of Indrttprdmtttee, gave the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author of (he Nirooktfi: if so, he is the same with Yaskil, 

The y/yooA/f, in its original furm, was at first taught 
by Voishrinipayuml to twenty-seven pupils. The white 
yfijoosh Was taught by Yagnttwfilkytt to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools. The most remarkable of 
which are the sakhas of Kfinwil and Madhyiiridinft; and, 
next to them, those of the Javaltts, Boudhaytinils, and 
Tapfinee^fis. The other branches of the yftjoosli seem 
||p arranged ill several clashes* That the Chfii- 

o^^ students of a sakha, bo deitomfnated from the 
of it, ChUrtlkil, are stated as including ten sub- 
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divisions: among which are the Kut’hils, or disciples of 
Ktit’htl^ a pupil of Voishumpayilnu; as also the Shwc- 
tashwditiirtis, OopilmtinijuvuSj and Moitrayuuceyils : tSe 
last mentioned comprehends seven others. In like man¬ 
ner, the Toittireeyilkus arc, in the first instance, sub¬ 
divided into two, the Oukhyejiis and Chandik^ytis; and 
these last are again subdivided into five, the Apustfim- 
beeyils, &c. Among them, Apiisturnbii's sakha is still 
subsisting; and so is Atreyii’s, among those which branched 
firom Ookhii: but the rest, or most of them, arc become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

Soomuntoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samu>^'tidu^ 
or Chandogyti, under his father: and his own son, Soo- 
ktirmtin, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different school; which was the origin of two others, 
derived from his puj)il8, Hinlnyunabhu and Poushpin^ 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 

The utliurou^vedu was taught by Soomuntoo, to his 
pupil Ktibund’hu, who divided it between Devtidurshil 
and Put’hyfi. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Devudfirsbec; as PippGladfi, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the sakha ©f the Poippiiladees, 
Another branch of the iit’hiirvfiml derives its appellation 
from Sounuku, the third of Ptit’hyu’s pupils. The rest 
ar0 of less note, 


SECT. V. 


Divisions of each V6<hi. 


Tbe y^diis^re a compilation of 
trill;; iritir a cdlection of precepts and mnxiljis^ 

7 4 
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bramhuntl; from which last portion, the oopitnishtid is 
extracted. The prayers are properly the vedfts, and ap¬ 
parently preceded the bramhunu. The whole of the 
Indian theology is professedly founded on the ooptt- 
nisbtlds. The sev eral sunghitas, or collections of prayers, 
in each vedu, constitute the sakhas or branches of each 
vedd. Tradition, preserved in the pooranils, reckons 
sixteen sunghitas of the rig-vedu : eighty-six, of the yii- 
joosh : or, including those which branched trom a second 
revelation of this vedu, a hundred and one ; and not less 
than a thousand of the sarnu-vedil; besides nine of the 
ut’hrirvhnu. But treatises on the study of the vedfi re¬ 
duce the sakhas of the rich, to five ; and those of the yii- 
joosh, including both revelations of it, to eighty-six. 

The collection of prayers in the rig-vedii is divided 
into eight parts (chundft); each of which is subdivided 
into as many lectures (udhyayu). Another mode of 
division also runs tlirough the volume; distinguishing 
ten books (munduiro, which are subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapters (unoovaku), and comprise a 
thousand hymns or invocations (sodktu). A further sub¬ 
division of more than two thousand sections (vitrgu) is 
common to both methods: and the whole contains above 
ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various mea¬ 
sures. 

The white ijujoosJi is the sliortcst of the vediis; so far 
as respects the first and principal part, which comprehends 
the mdintrus. sunghita, or collection of prayers and 
invocations, belonging to this vedu, is comprised in forty 
lectures (udhyayu), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sections (kilndika); each of which, in general, con- 
a prayer or muntrii* It is also divided, like the 
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rig-vedij, into unoovakiis, or chapters. The number of 
iinoovakus, as they are stated at the close of the index to 
this vedh, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six ; the 
number of sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec¬ 
tions (kGndika). The black yiijoosh is more copious (I 
mean, in regard to inQntrus), than the white yujoosh, but 
less so than the rig-vedii. Its sunghita, or collection of 
prayers, is arranged in seven books (ushtilku or kandil), 
containing from five to eight lectures or cliapters (ild’h- 
yayu, priisnu or prupatukii). Eacli chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into sections (unoovakil), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest The whole number exceeds six hundred and 
fifty. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the 
samu v6du^ or of any commentary on it, I can only describe 
it imperfectly from such fragments as I have been able 
to collect. A principal, if not the first, part of the samtt- 
vedii is that entitled ArchikS. It comprises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from two copies of the Archikii/ 
in six chapters (prupat’hukil) subdivided into half chap¬ 
ters, and into sections (diishiltee); ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gramugeyu-ganit.— 
Another portion of the samu-vcdti, arranged for chanting, 


p One of them dated nearly two centuries at?o, in 1672 Tkhi 

copy exhibits the further title of Chandusec sunghita." 
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bears the title of Arunyu-ganii. Three copies of it,"* 
which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribu¬ 
tion into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters, and decades or sections, like the Archikii above- 
mentioned/ But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, 
divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 
The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
are repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these differences; and, to most, are prefixed the appro¬ 
priate names of the several passages.—Under the deno. 
mination of bramhttntl, which is appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the vedtt, various works 
have been received by different schools of the sarnll-vedtl.* 
Four appear to be extant; three of which have been seen 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shdrvingshu ; probably from its containing twenty-six 
chapters. Another is called ltdbhdotil, or, at greater 
length, Udbhodtd-bramhunu. The only portion which I 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth cliapter. The best 

<1 The most ancient of those in my possession^ is dated neaily three con-, 
tunes ago, in 1587 Stimvut.” 

*■ “^This Ariiuyii comprises nearly three hundred verses (samiin), or ex-, 
aetly 290. The Arduktt contains twSee as xdany, or liearly 600.** 

* ** Sir Bobert Chambers's copy of the samO-v^dO comprised four persons 
entitled Gana« the distiuct names of yvbiiCh> according to Urn hst received 
from him, are Viganft, Arna, Vdgttnu, Oogana and OohyO-ganil. The first 
of these I suspect to be the ArfinyO, written in that list Arnaf the last 
seelipJO/with that which is in my copy denominated Oohii- 

''gWr* 
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known among the bramhfins of the samtt-v6dtt is that 
entitled Tandyfi. The Chahdogyti, its principal ooptl- 
nishad, which is one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (prfipattikfis), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhQfitt, 
in which they are nunjbered from three to ten. The first 
and second, not being included in the oopunishfid, pro¬ 
bably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections; amount¬ 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. A great 
part of the ChandogyQ is in a didactic form : including, 
however, like most of the other oopilnishfids, several dia¬ 
logues. 

“ The sflnghita, or collection of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the M'hurviinu, is comprised in twenty 
books (kandd), subdivided into sections (dnoovakfi), 
hymns (sooktti), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by chapters (prtipatiikii) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 6015 : the sections exceed a 
hundred j and the hymns amount to more than seven 
hundred and sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
it^rly. The most remarkahle'part of fl»e tlt*bfoTif>^@dfl 
consists "of tbeol6gi6ah treatises, entitled oopiinishiids, 
which are appendant on it. They are computed at fifty- 
two : but this number is completed by reckoning, as dis¬ 
tinct ooptinishads, different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight oopUnishfids, together 
with six of those before described as appertaining to other 
v6das, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
v6dantQ. Others are either more spari^ly, or not at all, 
quoted,” 
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SECT. VI. 

Subjects treated of in the V^dfl. 

The subjects treated of in the vedtt are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to give an analysis of them in a small 
compass: Hymns, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificence;* prayers, to insure a long and 
happy lifeceremonies, to be performed by a secular 
person ;—rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ;—prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c.; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire ;— 
dialogues on different subjects,—incantations, for preser¬ 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c.;— 
accounts of vsacrifices performed by kings ;—of ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings; at oblations to the 
manes; and on the full and change of the moon, See .; 
description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an 
officiating bramhiin ;—method of consecrating perpetual 
fire ;—the ceremony called ugnishtomil, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

Prayers, employed at solemn rites called ydgnds,” 
says Mr. Colebrooke, have been placed in the three 
principal vedfis : those which are in prose are named 
ytljoosh; such as are in metre, are denominated rich; 
and some, which are intended to be chanted, are called 
fiumtln : and these names, as distinguishing different por- 


‘ “ The book of the rig vedacontains a hymn written by a king, in 
praise of his own munificence towards a sage whose incantations had re¬ 
sided him,to mimhood, after he bad been metamorphosed into a woman j 
and s^ins of exuUalion uttered by his wife on the occasion.** 
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tions of the vedQs, are anterior to their separation in 
Vyastt’s compilation. But the ht'harvamij not being 
used at the religious ceremonies abovo-men'ioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites con» 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is essentially different from the other veciiis; as is re¬ 
marked by the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 

Each v6du consists of two parts, denominated the 
milntrus and the brarnhunus; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invo¬ 
cations, belonging to one vedfi, is entitled its siinghita^ 
Every other portion of Indian scripture is included under 
the general head of divinity (brahmtiiiu). This comprises 
precepts, which inculcate religions duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of 
the vedfts, the portion, which contains passages called 
bramhiiniis, includes many which are strictly prayers or 
mttntriis. The theology of the Indian scripture, compre¬ 
hending the argumentative portion entitled the vedantil, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopTinisluids; some of 
which are portions of the brahmunii, properly so called - 
others are found only in a detached (jrm ; and one is 
a part of a sunghita itself. 

The siinghila of the rig’Vedu contains milntriis or 
prayers, which, for the most part, are encomiastic; as the 
name of the rig-vedfi implies.'* 

“ ‘‘ The miint jas or prayers of the rig-v€'tlti are, for the most part, euco- 
mlastic, as the name of this veJil implies, rich to laud ; property signifying 
any prayer or hymn, in which a deity is praised. As tndstly in 

verse, tlie term becomes also applicable to such passage* of 
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The ^&joor‘v6dtt relates chiefly to oblations and sia^ 
crifices, as the name itself implies/ The first chapter, 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers 
adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon ! 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. 
The subject oftbe third chapter is the consecration of a per¬ 
petual fire, and the sacrifice of victims ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called iignishtomfl, which includes 
that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vajftpeyii and rajilsooyu ; the last 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a king. 
Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re* 
gard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the ceremony, 
named Soutramfinee, which was the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 
be used at an hshwilmedhd, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap¬ 
ters,, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters; the Soutramfinee 
and tlswtim^dhii are completed in two others; and the 
poorooshil-m^dhu, or ceremony performed as a type of the 
allegorical immolation of Narayttntt, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the Stlrvd- 
medhii, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-medlid, or obsequies in 


reduciWe to measui-e according to the rules of prosody. The first ift 
V^yasa’s compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
j or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index, ‘ because it abounds 
with such texts (rich)/' 

* “ is dedycd from the verb yftj, to worhip or adore. AaotHer 

etyi^ology it assigned; but this is most consistent with the suh- 

t sacrifices, and (homd) oblations to fire/* 
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TOmmfiinoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five 
last cliapters contain such passages of this vedi), aa are 
ascribed to Diidhyilk, son or descendant of Ut’httr^ 
van : four of them consist of prayers applicable to va^ 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first 
section (linoovakit), of the black ytijoosh, in this col¬ 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(kfindika) in the white yujoosh ; but all the rest difier; 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many of 
the topics are indeed alike in both vediis, but difterently 
placed, and diflerently treated. Thus the ceremony call¬ 
ed rajiisooyu occupies one kandu, coiyesponding with the 
eight prrtshnu of the first book (ushtukhp and is preced¬ 
ed by two kandus relative to the vajupeyQ, and to the 
mode of its celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding prQslinii. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandtis, which fill the fourth and fitUi books. Sa¬ 
crifice (udhwuru) is noticed in the second and third lec¬ 
tures of the first bofek, and in several lectures pC the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book; which treats largely on the Jyotishtomii, includ¬ 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The ftshwfi-m^dhO, nree-medhu, and pitree- 
medhil, are severally treated of in their places; that is, 
in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 
this vedu. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
largp. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the samit-^i^M ; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggesli^t , ^ 
logy of its name, whkh indicates, accord^||||^p de|i- 
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v^tion^ usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this parti>f 
the v^diis in reoiaving sin. The prayers belonging to it 
are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

The ulhui^u*v6duy as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that tfidil; since it also contains a great number of pray¬ 
ers foi^ safety and for the averting of calamities: and, 
like tile other vcddvS, numerous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting such as arc named yugnii.’^ 

SECT. VII. 

Metliod of reading the VedQ. 

In a regular perusal of the vedu, which is enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Marhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and ptirpose of each 
nnlutru or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less iinporlaiif The institutors of 
the Hindoo systeju have indeed recommended the Study 
of the sense; but they have inculcated with equal stre- 

y Fiotn ihe root sho, convertible into so, and sa, and signifying * to de¬ 
stroy.' The derivative is expounded a.s denoting something • whieh destroys 
sin,'* 

* It was not, I dare suy, bccau5*c the bramhiius were ashamed of the re- 
dUs, that they students to regard the meaning of a passage as of less 

importanci; tbap to the author, the metre, and the purpose of eaph in- 

cautaUoh : id sucli advice, surely their ideas of the importance 

of Ihe most sacred books must have been very low. 
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nuousness, and more success^ attention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the 
deity to ^hom it is addressed, or the subject to which it 
relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 
the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac¬ 
cordingly the vedu is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for¬ 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of the rig-vedu and yu- 
joosh (for the sarau-vedti is chanted only) are prepared 
for these and other modes of recital, and are called ptidii, 
kriimii, juta, ghunn, &c. But the various ways of invert¬ 
ing the text are restricted, as it should appear, to the 
principal vedus; that is, to the original editions of the 
rig-vddii and yujoosh : while the subsequent editions, in 
which the text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sakhas, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner.” 

SECT. VIII .—Specimens of the Hymns of the SarnU* 
v6du^ 

From the Ariinyu-ganu, 

Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
^innumerable feet, Brumhd fills the heavens and the earth; 
he is whatever was,whatever will be; he is separate from all; 
in this separate state he exists in a three-fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world; 
he is therefore called the Great Being; his command is 
as the water of life; from him proceeded the Viratfi. 
poorooshu he is the source of universal aaaotion 

• ** The Shree-bhagavata and several pooraaus thu^JS^ribe 
called the Viratti-poorooshii, viz, the whole 
the deity ^ in which he dwells as the animating soul 
VOL. IV. G 
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not separate from the universe; he is the light of the 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning, and of all 

!lis thig^bs form the earth ; his navel the firmament; his breast, the heavens ; 
the higher pans df his body, the heavens of the rishces; the back of bis 
shoulders, the heaven of the pitrces; his neck, the heaven of those who were 
the most rigid ascetic ; his head, the heaven of BrCimha ; his breach, tlie 
first of the regions below the earth; his thighs the second region ; his knees, 
the third; his legs, the fourth; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, 
the sixth; the soles of his feet, patalti, or the world of snakes. His mouth, 
words, (the v^dft) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and the 
rules of verse: his tongue, burnt-oflferings, food, the water of life, water, and 
the regent of the waters ; his nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents; 
his eyes, every shining substance, the sun and moon ; his brows, the evening; 
his ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vacuum and sound; his 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth ; his skin, contact, 
sacrifices and offerings ; the hair of his body, the trees, grasses, &c.; the 
hair of his head, tln^clouds; his heard, tlie lightning; his nails, the metals; 
his arms, the guardians of the regions; his feet, prayer, and preservation ; 
his penis, children, Ac.; his anus, death, injury, hell; his left side, igno¬ 
rance, and irrcligion ; his veins, the male and female rivers ; his bones, the 
mountains ; his belly, the sea that surrounds the earth ; his mind, religion, 
BrOraha, and Sliivti; his heart, the rishees, Vishnoo, and true wisdom; his 
favour, religion ; his frown, irrcligion. In short, Briimha, Shivu, fhe gods, 
the titans, precious stones, men, serpents, birds, beasts, creeping things, the 
fipslirvis, the diikshiis, the rakshiisus, the bhootas, the siddhus, wliatever 
passes through the waters, dwells in the earth, or flies in the air, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all tliat composes the visible uni¬ 
verse, are parts of the Viratu-poorooshh.—//ow strifdngly does this agree 
teith o> Fragment ly Epictetus, lately found in Herculaneum : Chrysip- 
pus, referring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, tliat tlie world is as it were 
an animated body, and tliat God is the governing power, and the soul of the 
whole; that the world is one of the intclligewt principles, governing in com¬ 
mon with gods and men. Diogenes, the Babylonian, also, in his book con¬ 
cerning Minerva, asvserts, that the wmrld is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends that divinity as the body of man does his soul. All the fol¬ 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have left, us any gods at all, as some of 
them have left t||pe, and others have taken away many, say, that God is 
one ; or, in other t^rds, the universe and its soul; and those who allow a 
pluralit^^ vary in th ei^j tatements. being aware, that, if they affirmed the 
existence of nhe Gojmily, they might be traduced before the multitude as 
flti^troying, the gods^ by allowing only one universal deity and not several , 
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that shines; the v^dil is the .]|)i;q 9 t,h of his nostrilsj the 
primary elements are his sight; the agitation of humSHI^ 
affairs is his laughter; his sleep, is the destt^ctmii::of th^ > 
universe; in different forms he cherishea Matures, 
as, in the form of fire, he digests their 
of air, he preserves them in existence ;lnn tfe ^ri^of 
water, he satisfies them ; in the form of 
sists them in the affairs of life^ and in thatw 
he refreshes them with sleep ; the progressiaH^^g^a^ 
‘forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him as sparks from 
jfire. In the form of fire,** he cherishes the gods—there* 
'/ore I bow to Him, who is the universe; to the gods who 
id well in heaven, I bow; to the gods who dwell in space, 
fl bow; to the gods on earth, 1 bow; jto the regent 
of waters, I bow ; to the gods who guard the regions, I 
bow-” 


Brumhil is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
t; he dwells in the centre of light; he without eyes, 
sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
he holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 
rapidity of lightning; without the appropriate members, 
he hears and tastes of every thing •, becoming the culJtiva- 

less all those who are generally held in estimation : while we assert 
the existence not only of the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more. Besides, they have not thought fit to leave even tliose, respecting 
whom they agree with us, in a form like that in which they are universally 
worshipped : for they admit no gods in the resemblance of meu, but only the 
air, and the winds, and the aether; so that I should confidently assert, that 
they are more reprehensible than even Diagoras: for he has treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them* as Aristoxenus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantinean; and his poetry, he 
remarks Diagoras has adhered to the truth, ]ntroducin||nothj»g like Im¬ 
piety in any of his verses: but in the capacity of shaking »e- 

verence of the deity.** " ‘ 

** The sacrificial fire, *= Fire is said to be the moiitli ll^ (tods, 

e 2 
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tor, he tills the ground; becoming the cloudy, he waters 
it; becoming corn, he fills the creatures. His power is 
seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch¬ 
ing sun^ the cooling beams of the moon; in the butter- 
yielding milk; while he dwells in the body, it retains th^ 
vital liseat; when he retires, it becomes cold; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live he conceals those who 
are appointed to be hid; he beholds the world ; he ap¬ 
points the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known; he who seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all 
the gods; he destroys the sins of such a devotee as fire con¬ 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is far off; he is the source of truth 
and of falsehood; to assist men in their worship, to him 
have been assigned name, form, and place; he who takes 
refuge in him, is a holy person; he whose face is turned 
from him, is a blasphemer.” j 

It appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tune in 
which they are chanted.*^ 

SECT. IX.— Specimen of the Prayers of the Vedu. 

“ O l!)gnee, come and eat; sit on this kooshii seat; I 
invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
invite and entertain the gods; thou art adored by all the 
gods* The gods have placed thee on earth to cherish all. 
O ijgnee, thou who dwellest in the mind, as well as in all 
places, thou lj|r)owest all creatures; make known my de¬ 
sires to Gfod^ t|at ray sacrificevmay be accepted, and that 
I may be honouled among men. He has no enemies who 

f See a paragraph io page 81. 
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praises t/gnee, and who presents offerings to hitti in the 
sacrifice^ while the flame, unmixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, tlTgneo is welcome among men. He is applauded 
as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel¬ 
lent of all the gods ; the Great Lord of earth ; he makes 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O t)gnee, 
satisfy, as Chiindru by his welcome beams; preserve ds 
from our enemies; come before us; deliver from all 
fear of future birth.’’ 

O Ushwinee-kooinaru! we entreat your presence. 
The juice of the somil is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the kooshu, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this somtt. What do you resemble ? you are th6 destroy¬ 
ers of enemies; the removers of disease; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their enemies weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 

We seek for more riches from Indrfi. Whether thou 
procure it from men, or from tlie inhabitants of heaven, 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make 
us rich.” 

“ O Inclril! for our preservation, collect riches.” 

“ By riches we obtain strength to wound and destroy 
our enemies in war, therefore give us riches.” 

“ O Indrfi ! we entreat thee to order it, we may 
have excellent jewels, and precioua stones,' and a Vi^y 
large portion of riches. We call those riiifces Wy 

g3 
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be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity of riches we call 
Prhbhoo (Lord).” 

At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 

“ O Ugnee ! thou who receivest the clarified butter, 
and art always glorious, reduce tc^shes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 

O Indrii and V iiroonu! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us.” 

O Indrii! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
we bring thee food.” 

O Indrii! the giants stole the cows, and concealed 
them in the cave : thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtainedst the cows.® What do the vayoos re¬ 
semble ?—They can penetrate into the most difficult re¬ 
cesses; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 

Indrii! He at once,harnesses his two horses named 
Hiiree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indrii they become united in the chariot. Indrii 
is covered with ornaments.” 

* This alltules to h story, that the giants stole some cows from heaveo, 
and hid them dark cave. IndrO, in conjunction with the winds, over¬ 
came the giants^ and delivered the cdws. There are forty-nine differtnt 
winds, which are rl^resented as the servants of Inclru. 
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Formerly, the giant Vritrd brought darkness on the 
world; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrd fixed the sun (Sooryii) in the heavens. 
Sooryd, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 
the world visible.” 

All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad¬ 
dressed to them : blit these forms of praise are not suffi¬ 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indru. Indru is possessed 
of boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent 
praise addressed to other gods is inconsiderable when ad¬ 
dressed to Indrii.” 

In the war in which the soldiers Hy before mighty 
enemies, let the straight-flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. 
Let it give us increase; make our bodies like flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (Uditee) increase our happiness.” 

O excellent and powerful horses ! fly to the field of 
battle. O whip! thou lushest the horses till they are 
urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

O Ugnee! O beautiful tongued ! who partakest of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the 
gods partake, do thou increase our wisdom and our sacri¬ 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods.” 

Indru is possessed of universal power: and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested.” 

O Ugnee! formed out of two, [by rul;>)j|ng two sticks 
together], favour the priest who holds ia his hands the 
torn kooshfi for a seat, and convey alLAe gods [hither]. 

G 4 
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Thou bringest the gods to our assistance: therefore art 
thou deserving of praise/’ 


O all y6 singers ! extol Ognee at the sacrifice, tjg- 
nee ! he is of excellent memory; he religiously speaks 
the truth; he is glorious; he is the destroyer of the inju¬ 
rious and of disease.’* 

u 

O Ugiiee ! there are none among the excellent goda 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice, and none 
among exceltent men who worship thee not.” 

This praise is ofiered, toT obtain the friendship of the 
Kibhoo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa¬ 
vours.” 

The Ribhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By pooroosliu-churunti,*^ having obtained the per¬ 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 

O all ye priests, according to the forms of the samd- 
vedij, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 

KJ 

Indrd and Ugnee.” 

« When Vishnoo was incarnate under the name of Tri- 
vikrdmii, and brought into his mind the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and patald, he threw his feet in three direc¬ 
tions s then Wf re these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s 
feet covered with dust.” 

^ Here is m allusioa to » ceremony which is supposed to have been first 
taught In thettiutrUs. 
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<< O all je bramhtin priests, the water centainaimitt^ 
tality. From upti is derived jfilti (water). In its tiw^ 
formation it becomes the water of life. This is record^ 
in the v^da. The waters contain medicine; for food, 
whjch is nourished bj water, removes the disease of hun>- 
Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the witfers, 

di^lay not.” 

!■ 

h f ; 

' “ The god Somtl has said, that all medicines exist in 
; the waters; that the medicinal climbing, plants, plants, 
I trees, roots, &c. are produced in the 
\ called Shooknl, is the giver of happinesfe to all ihe world. 
^ This is made known in the Toittireeyii ch^ter.” 

Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god 
Vtiroonti obtain the knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future.” 

I have seen the god Vttroonii, who is to be sein of 
all, and who is come here to shew me favour 5 I have also 
seen his chariot oa earth; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him.” 

O IndrQ and Viiroonu! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches* Ob« 
taining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoys 
ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 

I invite the god Indrtt and the god tjgnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somS. Let tWm both arrive 
for my good : having thus begun tibis sacrifice, 1 am the 
receptacle of their atfection.’’ 
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'*^0 Ugnee^ bring to the place of sacrifice Indranee and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa¬ 
crifice; and bring also the Twiishtree gods to drink the 
somu juice.” 

^ For our preservation, and to drink the somii juice, 
we ihvite the goddesses Indranee, Vuroonanee, and Ag- 
n^ySe, to this sacrifice.” 

O Prit’hivee ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns; bestow on us very long dwelling 
houses.” 

We pray that the wicked and evil speaking giant 
Vritrtt may not have power to contend with us.” 

O Sooryu ! as the husbandman cultivates his field all 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somu juice during the spring and the 
other five seasons of the year.” 

O waters ! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases; that in liealth we may long behold tlie sun; 
create medicines.” 

O waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that I the sacrificer have committed in sinning, with and 
without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in speak¬ 
ing falsely.” 

O Vfiroonfi ! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us.” ,» 

o . 

O Ugnee, and all ye who are invited, assemblei and 
receiving this our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 

O Indrii! let us spend our time each with j|is own 
wife. Let the messengers of Yumii go to sleep, thht they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

O Indrii! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

O ttgnee! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability: 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 

O Hhrishchiindru, the priest! O Hurishch\lndrii,the 
god! Separate the purified somu juice which I have 
brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somil juice which has not yet been purified; and that 
which remains, place in a leathern vessel.” 

Shoonii-shephii says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their nests, on their return to these nests, 
fly with all their strength, so my mind, destitute of anger, 
and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” 

“ O V droonii! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run* 
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nQi|r to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, so we, for our happine^, please thee.'* 

praise Ugnee, the priest [completer] of the oflering, 
[firii&laced in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts to 
bes^iip ; the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 
the (of reward.)’* 

d Are, be thou the way of our happiness ; as a father 
to his elild, be near to us.’’ 

O visible Vayoo, come. These somii (ofFerings) are 
prepared; drink them ; hear the invitation.” 

O Vayoo and Indrd, who dwell in the stream of but¬ 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the sorati) is ready ; 
come speedily.” 

O Indrd, possessor of the horse, come speedily for 
the vedfl-incanted praises ; accept the food prepared.” 

May this SuriiswQtee, who commands affectionate 
and true words, the accorapHsher (of the work) of the 
wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

O Indrd, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer in battle.” 

d Indrd, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 
cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and long 
life” 

0 l^gnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
cl^iAed butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
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teaj;s, 0nter the parent of water,^ that they may hint 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with^^; 
lent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among womoi^*^ 

' Ut^ 

gift of the splendid sun (Savitrec), who should tifetu- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by thed 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitree) with ob| 
and praise.”^ 


Let us meditate on the divine ruler (Saviiree:) 
guide our intellects* Desirous of food, we S( 




SECT. ILe^Speeimens of the Bramhunu^ from ike Rig^ 
yujooruy and Ufhurvic Vidus* 

Instructions relative to Sacrifices. 

Let the priest present offerings to ttshwinee-kooma* 
ril from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dreeing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Oshvri- 
nee-koomarti partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which have been taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Ushwinee-koomarfl, and to Siirtiswtltee, 
and to Indrtf. Let him present to Ugnee, to Somfi, and 
to Indrii, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may be perfected. 

In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of praise and petition to the animal ; bathe him ; 
repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water; slay him ; and, removing the entrails, offer 
the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 

» Fire. ^ This forois the celebi*ated incantation called 
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O priest, with the flesh of the goat worship Ushwi- 
D^e-koomarii; with the flesh of the sheep, Siiriiswiitee 
with the flesh of the bull, IndrQ; and with that of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihiispuitee.” 

Of the Sacrifice of Animals. 

Three altars must be erected; also posts of three 
kinds of sacred wood; seventeen animals must be selected 
for ocxiasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be cut, one from the right side, another from the 
breast, and another from the back of the head. Black, or 
white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous 
one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour under any 
distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 
scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. 
Sesamum anointed with clarified butter must be offered 
in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered on 
the fire honey, sugar, and milk ; on another of the altars 
a meat offering, consisting of boiled rice, honey, and cla*» 
rifled butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhun to 
watch the sacred fire, called Brumha.* Round the fire 
on the middle altar must be placed meat offerings for the 
ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 
make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses.” " 

Of a Sacrifice 9llj»red by the sage Twiishta, for tlie Destruction of the King 
of the Gods. 

Twushta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruc¬ 
tion of Indrii, the king of heaven, who had cut off* the 


I See vo!. ii. page 17. 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three %eSj 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer oti 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arrK 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of Indru, they be¬ 
gan to perplex the Scige in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice: for instance, they 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
rice for the meat-offering; and this compelled* the sage 
to bruise the rice between his nails : the law of the sacri¬ 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the 
horn of a deer; this horn the gods likewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god Vishwil, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god, Vajee, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to Sooryu, who is described as 
liaving no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, which should have been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these occa¬ 
sions : the white part the gods conveyed away; a pan of 
water used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded with a 
piece of cloth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid ; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, had been 
thrown, shared the same fate; of ten wo^en dishes 
placed round the altar, containing offerin|s, the two 
placed at the top and bottom of the altar, the gods also 
conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till 
the tears were seen to fall from the fire to the westward ; 
hence one name of the regent of jBre became Roodru,! 
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frotn rodfinfi, to weep; from these tears sprung silver; 

hence silver is forbidden to be placed amox»g gifts to 
the gods, as tears are a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a state of perplexity; and hastening to bring 
more clarified butter, to supply the place of that which 
he^Cbeen stolen, he repeated the prayers incorrectly; for 
instead of repeating Be thou the enemy of Indrfi,” ho 
said, Let Indrii be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa¬ 
crifice, and which was to have destroyed Indrft, was 
destroyed by him.”'^ [The account of this sacrifice is 
continued to a considerable length, but the particulars re¬ 
semble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 
45, &c. that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
the subject.] 


Tlie Sacrifice for rendering an Enemy speechless. 

The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, offer dark coloured 
flowers ; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are also to be dressed in blacky 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white. 
The priest must take a hawk, and slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment; after a number of other prepara¬ 
tory ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh inrthe 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times,^ 
and at each offering use a separate prayer; as he draws 
back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 

w Sej? the ng-v^du. 

^ When offerings are made up to or beyond a thousand, it is supposed tliat 
gXi enemy is soon destroyed. 
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them. Oh this^ occasion the following prayers are ut¬ 
tered: ^ 

O t^gnee ! make dumb the Moiitli and words of this 

•f*’' ^ 

enemy.” O ugnee ! fasten with a peg the tongue 
of this ray enemy.” O Ugnee I fill with distraction the 
inihd of this my enemy.” O vUgnee! ^onfound the 
speech of the friends of this my enemy.” 0 tfgnee ! 
destroy the senses of this ihy enemy.” 

O tlgnee ! all the gods are centered in thee; do thou 
render propitious the judge who is to decide between mey 
and this enemy.” O Ugnee ! make this judge the ene¬ 
my of my enemy.” 

In this manner^ he must continue the sacrifice for fifteen 
days and nights: in the darkest part of the nighty he 
must place a lamp near the altar^ and thus address it: 

O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by tliee, falls into the 
blaze, so let my enemy be overthrown in the seat of 
judgment.’* 

O' ' ' ‘ 

O Ugnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, 
as the^^moke.entering the eyes renders them dim, so d6 
thpn4estrny the wisdom of my enemy.” 

“ O tlgliee 1 tliQji Who, by digesting their food, nou- 
rishest mankind, reduce to ashes this my enemy.” 

Having thus* offered the sacrifice, he mu^t take w 
ashes, the yellow cloth, See. and throw them where fouc^ 
roads meet."* 

« See the ttbhic^ru-kaiidii of the iSrhttrvh-vddh. 
prayers, from the belong to the preceding section j Wt the 

VOt. IV* H 
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Of the Devotion called Ooi>asunii, 

There are two kinds of oopasttnti, or devotion; firsts 
tfiat wherein an invisible being is worshipped through a 
visible object; this is called aroph. The other is medita¬ 
tion on the deitj^ through a description by sensible objects. 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed on the 
name, form, And qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious affections. The mind must be fixed on 
the object of devotion, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life; it must be free from injurious thoughts; full of 
compassion towards the poor, the blind, and even ene¬ 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure; insensible to the 
injuries of others; free from desire of unlawful gains; 
must desire no more than necessary food and clothing; 
and be free from distraction and error.’^ 

Let the person who wishes to worship the deity in his 
mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, or near 
a temple of Shivii, or near a shalgramti, or in a field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwu trees, 

^ or on the roots of a growi of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 
or in a cave, or near a water-fall; at any rate in a secret 
spot, where the mind can remain undistracted. ^ He must 
X sit on the skin of a tyger or a deey, or on a kqoshtt mat, 
' or on a blanket; a white seat is to be preferred. He may 
sit in any form common to jthe aniyttals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent; thepMmil pos¬ 
ture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the jpight foot in th^ left hand, and the led foot in 

account of this sacrifice seemed to require that the prayers should be in¬ 
serted with it. 
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Uhe right hand, is one of the best; another method is to 

sit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers and feet all 
the avenues of respiration The worshipper must next 
Withdraw his mind from all sublunary things, and confirm 
his distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreal nature. He must also bring his mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and in a perfectly ab¬ 
stracted manner fix it on him : thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and rea¬ 
lize in his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose 
form he meditates ; he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, ten¬ 
derness, arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual otferings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth ; from 
the water, water to wash his feet; from the fire, the sacred 
lamps j from the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele¬ 
ments, flowers ; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he must present the most precious offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, Like myself there is ^ 
not another sinner on earth ; *and like thyself there is no 
saviour; O god, seeing this is the case, I wait thy will/’ 
tie must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachtnent, intoxication, and envy. He must add, All, 
ray works, good or evil, i|i the fire of thy favour, I present 
to thee as a burnt-oflfering.”” 

, " See the Viihtidarunyiiku Oonunishfid. 
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SECT. XI.— Specimen of the OopuntshMs. 

Of the Creation. 

Formerly this world (Brtimhti) was in the form of a 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothing but himself. He first 
littered the sound I: from hence his name became L 
Therefore to the present time people first say I, and then 
mention any other name. The first being became the 
subject of fear. He thought within himself, if there exists 
no one except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself, his fear was removed. What should 
he fear, when tltere was none but himself He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided his 
body into two parts like thedobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and the other a female.® 

At first, only Brtimha, the bramhun, existed; Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast'of the kshhtriyris. Among 
. the gods, they created Indru, Vtiroonu, Somu, Roodrfi, 
^>Maya, Yilinu, Mrityoo, Eeshanft, Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshtttriyiis ; |Lt the raj- 
sooyii sacrifice, the bramhttns were placed below the 
.tishiltriyas, and served the kshdtriyfis. The k'shtttriytis 
alone enjoy this honour; they sprung from Brttmha, the 
bramlitin; and though they have obtained from Brtlmha 
the grea|er excellency, yet at the close of any ceremohy 
the d^fitriyiis seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhtins. Those kshtitriyils who injure the 
bramhtins, destroy their own race, and become great siu- 
ner%> 


See the VrihadarhjjyiiW Oopftnbhiid# 
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First, was created vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, froox fire water^ from water earth, from the 
earth food; from food man,^ who may thus be compared to 
a bird; of the head no comparison is pretended; the right 
arm is the right wing, the left the left wing; the body to 
the nJtvel, is Bnlmhil the lower extremities, the MiK 
Some persons regard as an establPshed truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con¬ 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [ptirum-atmu] eats not of 
the fruit; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes of the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion; the 
fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goonfis; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches^ desire, final eman¬ 
cipation ; the five actions of the tree, the five senses; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excGsriyc attachment, infatuation, envy; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations of food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal- identity, tind 
wisdom; its nine apertures, ^the nine openings in the 
body; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
bpdy, when forsaken by the deity, is filled vrith darkness ; / 
therefore ajmuld this divine guest be always retain€«^.’?^ 

Qn this subject, I beg leave to quote a sin^iilgr p^a- 

* The expression here is iinnumilya poorooshCi, or food-ina<Je man • 
Which is thris explained} food received into the body, becomea Jniee 
then.blood, then fieilihj then fat, then bones, then nuS^row, then seed* 

e The whole of the reasoning in this extract is designed to Ideo^tifjr dc^. 
with matter* 

^ Siee the Toitir^eyh Opjpanislihd. 

ii 9 
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graph from the rig-vedtt, as given l3y Mr. Colebrooke: 

Then there was no entity, nor nonenitjr; no world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap¬ 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was iramor- 
ta||ty; nor distinction of day or night. But that* 
breathed without afflation, single wuth (Swiid’ba) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was : [for] 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixed inj waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind : and that became the original productive 
seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entity.’^ 


Instructions from a Gooroo to liis Disciple. 


j 

I Speak the truth; be religious; neglect not learning; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families; be not indifferent to truth, be dili¬ 
gent in religious duties, iii*self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods; serve the good; refrain from dishonourable actions; 
perform the good actions you have seen us do; avoid 

‘ if 

» pronoun thus emphatically used, is undei'stood to intend 

, the Siljireme Being, according to the doctrines of the V^dantii. When ma¬ 
nifested by creation, he is the entity fstid) ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
are nonentity (titutj, v,The whole of this hymn 19 expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or Vedanta. Darkness and 
desire (ttimus and kaniii} bear a distant resemblance to the chaos and eros 
of Hesiod. Theog. v, \ 16 .” 
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what we avoid ; serve any brainlifin more excellent than 
I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with de^ 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and aftection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place tliyself whli 
such bramhtlns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction g,ratuitoh|^y, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law; this is advice ; this is the meaning of the 
vcdtt ; this is the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed.”^ 


Of Absorption, or Emancipation. 

Sages affinn, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found wilhin 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob¬ 
tained : the soul takes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, wdiich, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind? 
in light, in Brumhd ; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more tliali 
this, it obtains Brilmhit, whose body is like the air, in«» 
visible ; who is the happy refuge of souls ; the giver of 
joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh I ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Brtim- 
hi1, who is intelligence and religion itself.”^ 

' See file Toitirceyu OopUnshud. Ibid. 

H 4 
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SECT. Xli.^Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of Ihe.v^dfi, 1 now proceed to offer a few re- 
ma^ on the merit of these books^ by the repetition of a 
sc^^hce of which, says the divine MOnoo^ ^ a priest indu¬ 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perform 
any other religious act.’ For the basis of these remarks, 
Mr.' Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the vedfl is pre- 
fericad, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vecliis are human coraposi^ 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedii^ the names of many of its writers ; and the poora- 
niis relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these vedu-writers were: Vyasii, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children.— V^tishisht’hil cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandaliis. In the rig-vedil 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
pf a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grains—Bhrigoo murdered his own mother, by cutting off 
head.—Goutilmu cursed his wife for a criminal in¬ 
trigue with Indru, and afterwards received her again.— 
VrihOisptttee, the high-priest of the gods, at a*sacrifice of¬ 
fered by king Milroottij, fell into disgrace among the god# 
ji^r hi^ avarice.—Narddil was cursed by Rrhmlm, his 
father,;;^nd doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

Thti llwcrs of the vedtt disagree;—one of the chapters, 
of Ifi^rig-v^dQ contains an instance, which is not sin-, 
gukr in the vedils, though it be rather uncommon in their > 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a diffpreficte of Opirtioft 
finic^g^inspircd authors. < Some,’ it says^ ^^'direct the ' 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without th^ sacred words (yyahritee), which they 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly StltytikatX^I 
son of Jayalii, enjoin the cornplete recitation of th(^ 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and OoduStif 
Ihkii, son of Uroonh, has therefore so ordained the 
formauce of the ceremony ^ 

My. Colebrooke says, Every line [of the pray^rl^iof 
the vedu] is replete with allusions to mythology, 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celeltial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the pooranus); but one, which personifies 
the elements and planets; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, 
however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familjar in mythological poems.”—But do the 
pooranils contain any thing more extravagant than some ^ 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the Vedtl ?* 
Let it be admitted, however, that the idolatry of the vedfi 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man 
Kitmtilu, a bramhiin of Chatura, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow' 
bramhiins, advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a.wooden or a clay image. “ Bring your cla^ 
rified butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments 
to me,” said he.,^^ My family willlje nourished by 

» « He saw this [earth] and upheld it, assuming the form (ytt- 

rahh].*^ Doe:^ not this sentence prove, that this third hvi^tarh 
posed to liave taken place before this part of the v^dh was written ? 'Die 
name of Vishwiikiirmlln,\ the Indian vdlcnn;i8 here mentioned, 
story given respecting the creation of a coi^ by the power of rdigld^auste¬ 
rities ; here a person would suspect he was actoahy |^ra- 

p^s instead of the v6du. 
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Was not this man’s proposal more rational than the cus¬ 
tom of throwing clarified, butter into the fir^ in the wor¬ 
ship of this element ?—Farther, is it not probable, that 
thp horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
or of fire r 

Iiacantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the vedii, and noticed in this essay. Such charms are 
universally resorted to hy the Hindoos at this day. Mul¬ 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few piins of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the w orld. 

Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings7 It should seem, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhttns 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred hooks as the vedds ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their viccs^ are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the v6dd itself 
contains exaggerations like (he following: Amongst other 
O^erings at the inauguraliun of certain kings, are men¬ 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves; 2000 cows daily80,000 white horses; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh¬ 
ters of great men ; 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold! I ! 

Of th^ natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 

the chapters of the rig-v^da, we have a woraao praising herj^lf 
as the supreme and universal spirit, 

* A sacred fire was lighted for Bhuriitu, son of Dooshmuntii, in Sachi- 
g000^, at wbicl^a ihousand bramltuns shared a ihousartfi miiiion,^ of cows a 
piece.*V7’^c Hig vidti. 
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lowing specimens : The sun is born of fire.’’ Th^ 
moon is born ^f the sun.” itain is pJWuced from th0 
moon. Lightning comes of rairi. Tie [the univier*^ 
sSriSul] t^eflected, How can this [body] exist withol^t 
me ?” He eonaidered by which extremity he should pe« 
netrate. He thought, if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, shin feel, 
and mind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and the^r- 
gan of generation perform its functions; then who am 1?” 

Parting the suture [seemuntil], he penetrated by^this 
route. That opening is called the suture (vidritee), dnd 
is the road to beatitude (nandhyu).'* ^ "" 

" Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the poorantis : He felt not delight; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alone. He wished [the existence of] 
another; and instantly he became such, as is man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himself: for soYagnuvUlky fi has pro¬ 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo¬ 
man. He approached her; and, thence were human be¬ 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [inccstuously] ap¬ 
proach me ? I will now assume a disguise. She became tL 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached bet', 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare^ 

The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or conscious life, Aers the body 
through the sagittal suture; lodges in the bmin; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divine perfeetions'. Miadj^^r the reaAicg 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart.** 
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and he into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, 
\hc other into a male one; thus didhea^in approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She be- 
capje a female jifoat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, 
ai1l6| he a ram: thus he approached her, and goats and 
sljeep were the progeny. In this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].” 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the v^du : ^MVe seek for more riches from IndrS, whe¬ 
ther,, thou procurest them from men, or from the inhabi- 
tanfe|>f heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what¬ 
ever place, only make us rich.” O Indrh ! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity 
of riches we call prttbhoo (Lord).” O Indnl and Vtt- 
roonti I according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
^very respectfill JUS. We pray thee always to continue 
weal’ us.’^ “ O Indrtt and Vffroonil, we, performing 
thespe works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” O Indru ! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messengprs of Yumdi (Pluto) go to 
'sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thou¬ 
sands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among 
the great.” 

Of tH^Venevolence taught in the vedil, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers : Destroy, 0 sar 
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cred graas^^ iny foes; exterminate my enemies; annihilate. 
all those who hate me, O precious gern !” O fjgnce ! 
thou who receivest the clarified butter, arid art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constancy 
injurious and spiteful.” O Indru ! destroy all our co¬ 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number us 
among the great*” The ut’hiirvu has been called the 
anathematizing vedii, since it is acknowledged that a con¬ 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de¬ 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos; and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful disea^J to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un¬ 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against 
him. This person not unfrequcntly employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect of thrise by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. ' / ^ ^ 

The follo^vnilg fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the vedu has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos; six persons, deeply conve'r- 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to Ushwiiputee, the son of king Kekijyil, and thus 
addressed him : 'I'hou well knowest the universal soul; 
communicate that knowledge unto us.” When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interr^ated them individual¬ 
ly: “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo-* 
pumunyoo ?” Heaven,” said he, O venerable king!” 
He now turned lo SUtyfiyilgnu, the sou of fqplooshfi, 
saying, Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 
dant of Prachinuyugii ?” The sun,” answered he, 0 ve- 


^ Durbhtt, Poa Cyuosiuoides." 
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nerableking !” He next addressed Iiidnidjoomnii, the 
gon of Bhiilliivee: ^^Wlioin dost thou worship as the 
spul, O descendant of Vyaghriipudu.” Air,” replied 
he, O venerable king!” He then interrogated Jflnii, 
the son of Surkurakshyii: Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Siirkhrakshyu ?” The etlieriai ele- 
in^nt,” said he, (f venerable ting 1” He afterwards in¬ 
quired of Boodhilil, the son of UshwiitQrashwii: Whom 
dost thon worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghru- 
pijdti ?” Water,” said he, O venerable king !j’ Last- 
ly, he interroguted Ooddalilkil, the son of tJroonh : 

Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Coutilnid ?” The earth,” said he, venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively] : You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor¬ 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscious¬ 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, jn all beings, in 
all souls; his head is splendid, like that pf this universal 
soul: his eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally 
diffused; his trunk is no less abundant; his abdomen is 
alike full; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al¬ 
tar; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire ; his mind, the consecrated fiaaie; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of t\iat confusion which the vcdil has in¬ 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos : May Vu- 
roonii grant me wisdom ; may fire and Prujaputee confer 
on me sapience; may Indrh and air vouchsafe me know¬ 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 
both sharp my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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preme happiness: to thee^ who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation elfeotually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the vedu recognizes human sacrifices: ^Mnthepooroo- 
shu-mediiii,^ a hundred and eighty^five men, of various 
specified tribes, charactos, and professions, are boui^ to 
eleven posts : and, after the hymn, concerning the 
ggrical im?nolation of Narayhnu, has been recited, t&ese 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblatiofis of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshu-m^dhti, as emblematic cere¬ 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the ytijoor 
vedu ; and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri¬ 
tuals, and by commentators on the stinghitti and bram- 
hilnu ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ^ becausfe the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yugnh, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri¬ 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, 
to eat human flesh.’ It may be hence inferred, or con- 
jectJired at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vedu itself; but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho¬ 
rity of certain pooranus and tiintrus fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus¬ 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle¬ 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict; Mr. Golebrooke, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spiu;iousnes8 of 
the oopunishuds relating to Ramfi, Krishnili &c.; they 


From poorooshti, iind mdJhu, a sacrifice. 
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may be more modern than the others; but>I conceive, 
‘that the mythology of the vedtis has giverf rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition } the vedii mentions Briimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vii, and many of the other gods; and encOurages the 
burning of women which is. surely a far greater 

crime than any thing .done beford tl^e images of Doorga, 
Ramtf or Krishnti, admitting'that many detestable ind4- 
cenl^ies- have been recently introduced at the festivals of- 
these deities; 

Let the reader seriously weigh these cjuotations, and 
then let him recollect, tiiat these are parts of the ygdus, 
the source of all the shastriis, and, if w e must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Munoo says, A priest who shall retain in 
bis memory the whole rig-vedd, would be absolved 
from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
“hands.” Here again, ^ killing the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior 
cast, are esteemed Crimes of similar magnitude, by Mii- 
noo, “ the son orgrandson of Bfftmha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators.”® 

It will, perhaps, be .thought, that the author has bor¬ 
rowed too much from atwork already before the world ; 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Col^^rooke; the author also was very 
anxious to do justice to books which have made So much 
noise in the W^ld.^ He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known 
candour will Wcuse his freedom of coiftment, which has 

^ See p, 93. « Sir W. Joues’s pi-eface to MUnoo. 
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entireiHy from p conscientippa regard to the interests 
of Truth. 1 


SECT. XIII.— Of the Six D&rshunus^ 

Or the Writings of the Six PhilosOfiSifcal Sects. 

The six durshQniia are six Systems of Philosophy^ huy*^ 
ing separate founders, shastriis, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voish^shikii, the Nyayii, the Meemang$a, 
the Sankhytl, the Pathnjttlu and the V^danttt durshunds. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in ditferent parts of India, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities : KQpilQ is said to have instructed his student® 
at Gunga-sagtiru ; PfitiinjQlee at Bbagd-bhandard ; Kii* 
nadiS on mount NeelQ; Joiminee at Neeltiviitti-moolit; 
and GoutumQ and V^dU-vyasil seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup¬ 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, or 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lecturef> 
under the shade of a tree W of a mountain; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between thp mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been np1i^*ced 1^ Sir J^ones, 
but in the doctrines taught.by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps ^ 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced 

Each of the six schools ^ablished among the Hindops 
originated with a isingle and a different fo^jjpf: fhuH 
Kunadil was the founder of the voisheshikti; Goutdmii 

IV. 


I 
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of the iioiyayiku ; Joirninee of the MeeouRDgsa; KQpilii 
of the sankhyti; Putilnjulee of that which bears his 
name; and Vedtt-vyasii of the vedantu;—^as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic sect, Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plato of the academic, Aris- 
lotle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
phe stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions of a particular diirshuntl were 
called by the name of that diirshuntl: thus those who fol¬ 
lowed the nyay u were called noiyayikils; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic, &c. 

Ill the different diirshfimls various opposite opinions 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayil durshunu especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and ter ms,^ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: ^ The idle quibbles, jejune reason¬ 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown away, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed tow^ards the 
confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by 
substituting vague and ill defined terms in the room of 
accurate conceptions, 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects whicli 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 

* At preJ^eut few of the Hindoos aie anxious lo obtain real knowledge ’ 
they content themselves with reading a.^ok or two in order to qitalify them¬ 
selves as priests or teachers, or to dispute and wrangle about the most pue¬ 
rile and trifling conceits. » EnfMj p» 31B, 319. 
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eternity of matter; the first cause ; God the soul of the 
world; the doctrine of atoms; creation; the nature of 
the gods ; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration ; succes¬ 
sive revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine be¬ 
ing, &c. It is well known, that scarcely any subject ex¬ 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up¬ 
on which the learned Hindoos in the diirshfinds have par¬ 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhus ; to this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisheshikus respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
the sankhyus, who taught that creation arose from un¬ 
assisted nature, and that of others who h ^d tb^ 
o f the m undane egg.^ -Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers ‘ some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago¬ 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effect this, two different hypotheses 
w ere proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 


^ “ An Orphic fragment is preserved by Atltenagoras, in which the forma¬ 
tion of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
union of night, or chaos, ainl^ ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of natni-c. The meanihg of tins allegory probably is, that by the euei- 
gy of the divine active principle upon the eternal mass of passive matter, 
the \'i ihle world was prorhiced/'— Enfield^ ptfija; 116, 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con^ 
siderable improvements in their philosophy ; ^ The most 
important improvement,’ says Brucker,/ which Anaxago¬ 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system^ the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, and thus intro¬ 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things* The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, fii^st 
communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit¬ 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature.’ A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos: the doctrine of the voisheshikil respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which YedTi- 
vyasil threw on the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and oii 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in ivhom re¬ 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emancipation from matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical sect, ^ the leading character of which was, tliat it 
called in question the truth of every s)^tem of opinions 
adopted by oilier sects, and held no other settled opinion, 
but that every thing is uncertain. Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
India, and to have conversed with the bramliuns, imbibing 
from ikmr doctrine whatever might seem fiivourable to 
his natural propensity to doubting* Thevse Greek scej.- 
tics ask, What cah be certainly known concerning a being, 
of whose form, subsistence, and place, ive know nothing r 
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On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothing; really good, and nothing really evil.’—So among 
the Hfndoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boad- 
dhfis, having its founder, its colleges, and shastriis. Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the dttrshunus owe their 
origin to the dispute between the branihiins and the boud- 
dhiis; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
fact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
were much employed in confuting the bouddhti philosophy: 
the following may serve as a specimen of the arguments 
used on both sides :—fhe bouddhti^^ affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no crea¬ 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses.* Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox dtirshQntis insist, that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob¬ 
tained from inference^ from comparison^ and from sounds. 
The following is one of their proofs from inference : God 
exists ; this we infer from liis works. The earth is the 
Work of some one—man has not power to create it. It 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.—When you are ausent on a journey, how is it that 
your wife does not become a widow, since it is impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we 
know that he exists ; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there is fire : smoke issues from that mountain— 
therdforeT there is fire in the mountain.—It will not excite 


’ The buuddhus, say the hramliuns, disregard all the doctrines and ceremo* 
'Jiies of religion ; Kcdpecting heaven and hell, which can only be proved to exist 
fi oru inference, they say, we believe nothing. There is a heaverift.+Who says 
this—-and what proof is there, that after sinning men wjli be punished ? 
The iVorsliip of tlie gods we regaid not, since the promised fruit hangs only 
jn an inference. 

I 3 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen among 
• the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo- 
V sophical schools were atheistical, the Voisheshikfi, the 
Meemangsa, and the SankhyiS.^. 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu- 
|lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhuns, as ap- 
: pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac- 
: tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions ; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils ; from his ab¬ 
staining from animal food,^ &c.—In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ^ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became eminent philosophers 
in Greece.’”" 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
and^fully established by Newton, is aflirincd of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda¬ 
tion. 

In all these, and other respects, may be traced such a 
I close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 

^ From these and from the bouddhtis more than twenty inferior sceptical 
sects arc said to have spnnii,^ 

’ only mail, but brute animals arc allied to the divinity; fortliat one 
wliich pervades the universe unites all animated beings to itself, ami to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals, which are al- 
ied to us ill tlieir principle of life.I, pas^e 405. ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindoos^ that, coupled with the re¬ 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages having 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian mra. 

Among those who profess to study the durshiinus, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc¬ 
trine of the vddantii seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo pundits; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayu is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
diirshunus, arc current: the one is that of the atomic phi¬ 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni¬ 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voishcshikii and nyayu schools ; the second is 
that of the sankliyu, and the last that of the vedantii. 
The Patunjulii, respecting creation, maintains that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Meemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhurmu 
and udhurmu, or merit and demerit. Most of the dtirshu- 
nus agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six. 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow¬ 
ing sections. 
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SECT. XlY.^Ofihe Sankhyu Durshunu.^ 

K&pilti is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen¬ 
tences known by the name of Ktipiltl’s sootrtts are his; he 
says, ‘ The text of the sankhyh philosophy, from which 
the Bouddhu sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of KKpiltt himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwtiru- 
Krishnii; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Ktipilh, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by PhnchKshikhii, who had been him¬ 
self instructed by LJsooree, the pupil of KdpilS.’ 

Kfipilu has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her¬ 
self revolts, No God ! However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyu-sarti, and other works which 
follow. 

■ It is uncertain which of the dtirshuiius is the most ancient; it is how¬ 
ever conjectured, that this is the order of their rise: the Voishdsbikii, the 
Noiyayiku, the Meeuiangsa, tiie Sankhyii, the PatiinjulCi, and then the Ve¬ 
danta; and the autlior would Itavc placed them iu this order, but being con- 
hucd to time iu issuing this volume, he was obliged to plac^the account of 
that fust which was most ready for the piess. 
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SECT. ^•^Tr^pises still extant belonging to this school 

of philosopht/> 

Sankbyu-sootrii, or the original sentences of Kilpilli. 
Sankhyu-prttvuchunti-bhashyu, a comnjent on ditto. 
SankhyG-tattwii-koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyh phi¬ 
losophy. 

Sankhyii-bhashyu, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankhyu-chiindrika, ditto. 

Ditto by Vacliusputee-misbrii. 

Sankhyu-saru, the essence of the sankhyd doctrines. 
SUteekii-sankhya-prukashu, explanatory remarks on ditto. 
A comment on this work. 

Kupild bhashyu, a comment by Vishweshwdree. 

SECT. XVI.— Translation of the Sankhpu-saru^ written 
by Vignana-bhikshookii. 

Salutation to God^ the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the universal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con¬ 
quering, whose name is Muhdt.® 

The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyd-karika ; according to my ability, I now pub¬ 
lish the Sankhyu-sard-vivekd, in which I have collected 
the essence of the Sankhyfi doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas.^ In the Sankhytl-bbashyti, 1 treated 
of nature at large; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched. 

^Mt is the doctrine of the v^dti and the smritees, that 
emancipation"^ is procured by the wisdom which discrimi- 

• The Great, or excellent. r Exi)lanatory remai-ks in verie. 

? Deliverance fromahodily state, or, from subjection to transmigrations. 
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nates between matter and spirit. Tliis discrimination 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existence 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de¬ 
merit, whicli arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas¬ 
sion, &c.; and thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils' being ut¬ 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
say the vediis, vsmritees, &c. 

^Mle who desires God, as w^ell as he who desires no¬ 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be¬ 
comes (jiod. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormenting his body ? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brumhu. He who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de¬ 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are con¬ 
fined to spirit. 

The smritees, and the kdurrnu and other pooranus, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de¬ 
merit; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe¬ 
tuate trans!nigrati(ms. The Makshu-Dhitrmu' thus speaks, 
The organs of tho man who is free from desire, do not go 
aftertheir objects ; therefore he who is freed from the exer¬ 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


'rii:U Is, Uiat Ute human spirit is separate fiom Uie divine, 
' 'J lu .M' aie, bodily pains, sorrow from others, and accidents. 

' pait of the Muhahhariif u. 
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thirst-producing seed of desire which gives birth to crea- 
tures. 

Some say, hell is the fruit of works ; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ? 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a hell, which is composed of a red-liot iron female, on 
which adulterers are thrown ; notwithstanding the know¬ 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains. 
The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth be¬ 
come assistants to actions; as the existence of pride, pas¬ 
sion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachments Men w ho are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted- 
fastly fixed. 

As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experienced. Wherever fivlse ideas 
and selfishness ex'is^, there will be passion, and wiierever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear ; there¬ 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks, How are 
works consumed ? The answer is, tlie wise cease to expe¬ 
rience the fruit of works. But how far does wisdom 
consume works ? It destroys all [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state; 
and after consciousness" shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
-ays, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


“ MGna, or consciousness, is called one of the primary elements. 
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with them their fruits ; why then introduce confusion into 
the subject, by saying*, that wisdom destroys the fruit of 
works ? The author replies, I have considered this objec¬ 
tion at large in the Yogii-Yarttiku.—The sum of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar¬ 
ed in two sootrus of the Yogii shastrus, [the Patiingiilu]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Section 2.—We now come to describe the connection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit."^ Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or plea¬ 
sure. That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures, the im¬ 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the vedii: Spirit is not this, is not that; it is immea¬ 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped; 
unde(iayable, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite ; it is not susceptible of pain ; it is deathless. 
Thus also the smritees: That which is impervious to every 
faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals him till it is too late. Spirit is not 
matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise: knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
body and ks members, is pure, renounces in a measure 
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the changes of matter, and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin. A Sankhyfl-sootrfi also con¬ 
firms this : Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no^ 
no, renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wfsdom. The MiStsyti pooranu also thus describes cor¬ 
rect knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be¬ 
tween matter and spirit, still it is only by employing hi^ 
knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains eraan. 
cipation. This is the voice of the vedii and smritees, 

Spirit know thyself.” 

The Patilnjulu says, We call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spirit which is not spirit; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob¬ 
jects, How can false ideas be destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on another ? The author replies, this rea¬ 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami¬ 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know¬ 
ledge of spirit arises from yogu, or abstraction of mind ; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
discriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea which 
leads a man to say, I am fair, I am sovereign, I am happy, 
I am miserable, gives rise to these unsubstantial forms. 
The v6dfi, smritees, and the nyayil declare, that the dis¬ 
criminating wisdom, which says, I am not fair, &c. de¬ 
stroys this false idea. Error is removed, first, by doubts 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first inis< 
takes a snail-shell for silver; but ho afterwards doubts, 
and at length asceilains that it is a snail-shell. By this 
sentence of the vcdii, Bnimhti is not this, is not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as he 
is,—it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom, and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Geeta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soul and body, and between soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme. Here 
we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating wis¬ 
dom leads to liberation ; therefore wisdom, seeing it pre¬ 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This wisdom 
is obtained byjogil, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body? and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is everv 
thing. This is the doctrine of the vcdfi, of the sniritees, 
and of all the durshiftius ; other kinds of knowledge can¬ 
not remove self-appropriation. The vedantil, differing 
from the sankhyu, teaches, that discrimiiiating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into Bruuihu; the 
sankhyit says, absorption into life [jeevu]. That dis¬ 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes false ideas, for the time ; for afterwards, when 
this wdsdom shall be lost, selfishness will return : tlius the 
person who, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
i^hell is not silver, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just: after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision : the false 
idea which leads a person 'to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our nature: this 
is the opinion of all believ ers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as discfiminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he 
has certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison. If any one ob¬ 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroj^s this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac¬ 
tion [yogU] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis¬ 
crimination is thus described in the Gecta: O Pandiivu, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the it^iture of wisdom. 

If any one should say, that the objects by the know¬ 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numerous to be known separately, how then can this‘per¬ 
fection be obtained, and if not obtained, how can it be, 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
yet by their visibibiiity or immateriality, one of the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, 
being the agent, must be different from that which is 
displayed : the thing manifested must be different from 
that which manifests it; as a vessel must be different from 
the light which brings it to view; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understanding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope¬ 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing ; this esta¬ 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author. You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat¬ 
ter ; but your argument proves merely that spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are* made known by spirit itself- You teach, 
that it is tK^|>york of unassisted spirit to make known the 
operations understanding; from which the only in¬ 

ference that^n be drawn is, that Spirit is different from 
these operalf^s, not that matter Is difierent from spirit." 
The author replies. This argument is invalid ; you do not 
understand #hat you say; My argument is this, that the 
opet^tionsof the understanding ai^e boundless, ahd that the 
^otks of nature are boundless also ; lidw the works of na- 
ttfrehre connected with the operations of the uhderstand- 
t|lg, and therefore, rn proving that spirit Is distinct from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself The noiyayiktl 
maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc¬ 
trine of the noiyayiku, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni¬ 
present, boundless, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Patdnjiilii, by VyasQ, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa¬ 
tion. If this be so, though a person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom may exist; for he knows in general that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct: and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Where¬ 
fore we maintain, that sight and the obje||t; of sight 
are distinct. A modern vedantikti had saii^*^ that when 
the distinction is made between matte^J^*;and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as object|:^)^f sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives*a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect; he who perceives a1)ody, that is, 
be who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
•ays the author, this is not admitted, for the vedfi says, 
that spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de¬ 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 

VOL* IV. K 
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be maintained ? The vedantiku says, I meant, that which 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 
therefore jour objection is invalid. The author says. If 
this is your meaninijf, your mistake is stiil greater, for 
visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedantikil replies, 
When the vedu speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only; for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God : he is made 
known, and makes himself know'n: therefore tlie meaning 
of the vedu, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The au¬ 
thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi¬ 
cated, for when any one says f, spirit [self] is meant; 
but you saj spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhus also 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness and mi¬ 
sery lies in the understanding, and not in any other being. 
In the same manner you aflirm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddliiis declare that the un¬ 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter; but the great desideratiim 
waste shew, tiuit liI}eratioji arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis¬ 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability, com- 
pouiidness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of tw;enty-four principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our¬ 
selves to one]; if we therefore say^ that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in¬ 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there- 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it sliould bo said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all approprist- 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
vedd and smritees, which teach, tliat discrimination must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, 1 am not the body, 
I am not the organs, &:c. ? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be¬ 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones .—In this se¬ 
cond section^ Vignand-bhikshooku has explained tjie na¬ 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation. 

Section 5.—In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis¬ 
tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speaking, it is divided into twenty-four parts^ 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity, the qualities of the live primary ele¬ 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ¬ 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat- 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change of its primitive state, either me¬ 
diately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; prdkritee,'^ shdktee,^ dja,^ prddhand,* dvydk- 
til,'* tdmd,"^ maya,*^ dvidya,* &c. as say the great sages. 
In the smritees it is called Bramhee vidya/ dvidya, prd- 
kritee, pdra/ This crude matter is considered as pos¬ 
sessing the three qualities [goonds] in exact equilibrium, 

■f' 

* The natural or primary state. ^ Power or energy. * The unpro- 
<!uced. » The chief. ** That which is latent, * Darkness, 

^ lilnsioiu ^ Ignorance. ' Sacre^V knowledge. » Excellence. 
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from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Mtihut [intellect], 
&c. a»e effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced: this is the definition. 

Wherever the three goonus are uncqnal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect,‘ and we have 
borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhyit sootrus teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself; 
and this is also taught in the Patunjulii and its commen¬ 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct 
from this. The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to the trees of a forest;” but 
the trees are not different from the forest. The stitwii, 
niju, tiimii, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter¬ 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
nqiuhiit, (intellect). It is said in the v^dil, that the crea¬ 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities; 
this inequality is thus explained; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good quality (siitwii), and 
therefore the two other qualities do not make their ap¬ 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest; and 
jflrom hence arises' excellent conduct. In this manner 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi¬ 
ples [or properties of bodies] are accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the vedQ: first, all was tfimu [the natural state 
of matter]; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], rujQ, [passion] and inequality was the conse¬ 
quence ; then rOju being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the siitwu [excellence]. 
The siitwti and other qualities we call things (drQvyfi), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agrecableness, &c.; and are connected 
with iniion and separation ; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi¬ 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The stitwii goond, 
though distinguished by the terras light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi¬ 
nence. So also the rdjd, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi¬ 
sery; and thus also the tdmd, though it is described a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, See, yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the. 
three goonds are indicated by their names : the abstract 
noun derived from the present participle sHt, is stitwd, 
existence, entity, or excellence'; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in¬ 
tended. Rdjd refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
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bad] because it awakens the passions. The tQmu, the 
worst, because it covers \tith darkness. 

The three goonus have an innumerable individuality 
[reside in many]. From this rule of the sankhyil it fol¬ 
lows, that those who are distinguished as possessors of the 
sritwugoonu, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also those possessed of the ruju are known by the mo¬ 
bility of this goonu, and those possessed of the tiimu, by 
the heaviness of this goonil. But even if the goon us were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered a» 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 
worlds were created at once. An objector says, how is it 
possible, that from one cause an endless number and va¬ 
riety of productions could spring ? To tliis another an¬ 
swers, To the union of this one cause to numberless pro¬ 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed. To the last 
speaker the author replies, The three goonhs, which per¬ 
vade every thing, do not of themselves produce this va¬ 
riety ; for, though they pervade all things, they are not 
united to them. The sum of this doctrine is, that the 
goontts have each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteemed as things and not as qualities.—To this one 
objects, The gooiuls are three; bow then can they be said 
to be innumerable ? The author replies, they are called 
three in reference to their collected state, in the same njan- 
ner as the voishesliikus comprise the elementary forms of 
matter in nine divisions. To the goonus may also be as¬ 
cribed dimensions, as being both atomic and all-pervading. 
If these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 
we account for the active nature of the rilju goonu, 
and for the sentiment which some properly entertain, 
that the all-pervading ether is an original cause ? Ifyou 
say, that eveiy' cause is all-pervading [but not atomic] 
then the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained. 
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While other drirsbiinus ascribe the origin of things to 
matter, the voishi^shikii durshilnii contends.^ that from 
eartWy atoms the earth arose, but th.is is false, for the 
first ^assisting] cause is void of srent, Sic, This our 
opinion, and in this opinioa we are supported by the 
V ishnoo pooranu, Sic^ The great sages have taught, that 
the first cause is unperceivod ; that matter is subtile [ap- 
])ronching invisibi)i<\], uuderived, idenlitiecl with entity 
and non-eiUity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, 
without form, and is pervaded by thethree goonits* The 
first cause is underived, has no producer, and is undecay- 
ahle. The hypothcsij^ of the voislieshikus, that smell, Sic» 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already con¬ 
futed in the comment. ^ 

An inquirer suggests, if matter is both atomic and all- 
pervading, and, possessing the three goon us, has an end¬ 
less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive ? The author answers, I have 
mentioned individuality as a property of matter purely in 
reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of many 
kinds] is an universal property of earths; and the all- 
pervading property of matter is proved by the same pro¬ 
perty in ether [which has been pronounced to be one of 
the causes of things]. Thus, although it be maintained, 
that the creatures are many, and that creation is compos¬ 
ed of many parts, yet they are all one when we speak of 
things in reference to their generic nature. The vddu 
afso confirms this doctrine, when it mentions, ‘‘the one 
unproduccd.” Matter is also called inert, because it 
does not tend to any object, and because it has no con¬ 
sciousness of its own existence. But, if when you say, 
that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the vedu and sraritees, for 

K 4 
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they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation]; 
therefore when we say that matter is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
object, and is free from consciousness of its own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com¬ 
ment, [Sankhyii-Bhashyu]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in¬ 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, are identified "with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.*' The vedii and smri- 
tees confirit^ this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastrtis and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the sutwu goontt is declar¬ 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but except in the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth—none in the objects of 
the senses: therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau¬ 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises, and says. If excellency he admitted as a spe¬ 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, .&€. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Furthw, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea¬ 
sure excifes pain. We term that in which excellency 

i^'Thc piindU who assisted the author ia thi» trauslation, supplied another 
comparison: Butter arises from milk—-the source is milk, the meami is 
churning, the effect is butter: from this effect wc infer, that all milk pos»- 
sesses a butter-producing qua}it)r. 
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resides, the happy: [therefore happiness is found in semi* 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldlj/ pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyti). 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of miihtit [intellect]. The principle 
mtlhtit, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called miihiit, from its union with re- 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis» 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Miihat Bood* 
dhee,‘ Prugnii,*^ &c. In the IJnoogeeta^ lift also thus 
described: Spirit possessed of all these names or quali^ 
ties, is called Mfihdt, M&han-atmQ,“ Miltee,“ Vishnoo,* 
Jishnoo,^ Shdmbhoo,*^ Veerytivdt,^ Booddbee, PrBgnd, 
Oopdlabdhee ;* also Brdinba, Dhritee,' Smritee.'* It is 
spread over the world ; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari¬ 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. who 

l^now spirit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [muhut]. He who is mdhiit, is yisbnoo;in 
the first creation he was Swaydmbhoo,* and Prilbhoo.y 
The three kinds, viz. siitwd, &c. [or qualities] of mtihfit, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi¬ 
fied with the quality [goond] jtself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumba, Vishnoo, Sbivd. Thus it is said 

* The understaDdiog. * Knowledge. > A section of the Mii- 
habhar&t. The intellectual spirit. • The will ^ The 

aU-pmadiog, f The ^ictorioits. i The existent by why of emi* 

nence. ^ The powerful * Compreltensfon. * Restrhittt. 
^ The rememberer. ^ The ielf>exiitcot. ’ The supmie. 
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ill the Vishnoo pooraml, miihilt is three-fold, it has the 
stttwtt, rhjti, a^nd tdimu qualities. The Mfltsyii pooranil 
also says, From matter, with Its changes, arises the prin¬ 
ciple cniihBt ; and hence this word muhiit is iLsed among 
men, [when they see any thing great]. From the qiiali- 
tiet of matter in a state of excitation [fermentation, 
hh&bhii] three gods arise, in one form, Brilnaha^ Vishnoo 
and Mfiheshwiirtt. 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. This is asserted in 
reference to the union of the attribute and the subject. 
In the first creation, rauhiit is unfolded by the form Vish- 
1100 ,, rather than by that of Bnimhaand Sunktiru : this is 
rnerttioned in a stanza of the Vishnoo pooranu. The 
principle mtihut, in part, through the penetrating nature 
of the rdjtt and tfimd goonds, being changed in its form, 
becomes the clothing of individual particles of life [i. c. of 
souls]^ and being connected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small. The sentence of the sankhyil is, that muhut, from 
association becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect 
of mflhut, both in its free and combined state, is firmness. 
Miibdt is the seed-state of the tree of the heart, [dntukd- 
rdnd] of iibdnkard [consciousness of existence], and of 
mund [the will]. Therefore, it appears from the shastrds, 
that m^hiit is tlcrived from matter, and uhunkard from 
mdhutjpntellect]. By a general inference, it is concluded, 
that effects are united to their immediate causes : [in this 
way, mdhiSt gives birth to dhdnkard, or consciousness, 
and is united to it] but whether, in creation, the five ele¬ 
ments [the material parts] were first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in¬ 
tellectual part Was first created, and was followed by the 
others in succession, we cannot determine by inference, 
for want of a clear datum* There are, however, some re- 
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marks in the v^du and smritees which lead to the conclu* 
sion, that the intelligent part was first created. This has 
been shewn in the bhashyh. 

Having defined the nature of understanding [mtihiit], 
we^now proceed to consider the nature of consciousness 
j^uhunkaru] :—Consciousness arises from the undertand- 
ing, as a branch of the seed plant. It is called uhUnktirti 
from its effects, viz. an idea that I exist, as a potter ts de^ 
nominated from a pot: this is its character. Its sy¬ 
nonyms are found in the Koormu-pooranu: tihunkarti,* 
ubhimantt/ kiirtree,^ miintree,*^ atma,^^ prtikoolii,® jcivil 
all which are exciting principles. This consciousness, 
being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects; 
thus the Koormtl poorand, Consciousness arises from thO- 
understanding, and is of three sorts : voikarikd [chan^* 
able] ; toijusu [from tiju, light] ; a Aid, born from the ele^ 
inents, &c. tamusii [darkness]. The toijdsd creation 
comprises the organs ; the voikarikd, ten of the gods \ 
nidnd [consciousness] being added, makes eleven partak¬ 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the nature of 
the bodily organs and the faculties]. From the tdn-ma- 
trus^ w'ere created visible objects, as animals, &c. The 
voikarikd creation is peculiar to the sdtwd goond, aiid the, 
toijtisfi to the rdjd : mdnd, by its own qualities, or uniofi, 
becomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, and 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By this sentence of the v6dtt, and others of tfab sattie itit- 
port, viz. my mind was elsewhere—I did not hear,^* it 
is proved, that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. 

^ Cousclousnesjs of existence. • Regard to self. ** be gorerdor, 

® The counselior. ^ Self or spirit. • Excellent origin. 1 Life. 

* The simple elements of sound, toutlj, form, taste, and smell, un- 
mlxed with any jtind of property. 
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The eleven ^ods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik,^ Vatii,' Urkfi,’^ PrQchetQ,^ IJshwee,® Vhnhee,*' Indrii,® 
Oopendril,^ Mitrfi,*! Kti/ and ChttndrQ.* 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs :—In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason¬ 
ing faculty [miinii] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mtl- 
ntl, produced the incarcerated spirit’s organ of hearing; 
from the attraction to form felt bv mtinu, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in munti, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyti- 
Dhfirmii, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach¬ 
ment Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and thd five tiin-matrfis are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and ttin- 
matriis, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ 
gave birth to another ; but this proof does exist respect¬ 
ing the ttln-matrtts. Thus, to speak of them in order: 
from the tiin-matrii of sound arises that of feeling, which 
has the qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tiin-matrds are produced. In the commen¬ 
tary on the PattinjtHQ, the regular increase of a property 
in each of the tfin-matriis is described. Moreover, the 
five tdn-matrds give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormii and Vishnoo poorantls teach, that the five 
tdn-matrds arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Koormii says, Consciousness which arises from the tdrad 

** The regent of a quarter. i The regent of wind. ^ TIjc sun. 

* The regent of watCT. ” "riie divine physicians. ** The regent of 
tire. ^ The king of hearen. r Vishnoo. ' A god. Brumha^ 

• The moon^ 
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goonii, and which give$ birth to the five senses, undergoes 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tGn-matrQ of sound. From sound was pro¬ 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tdn- 
matru of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch ; and so in order with the rest. 

An opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, 
fire and water J are evidently the assisting causes of other 
things ; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, 'fhe pooraniSs declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five tfin»matriis 
aremere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 
three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele¬ 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re¬ 
maining seventeen are called the lingfi-shtlreertl,' in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fueh 
That lingti-shiireeru of all sentient creatures being pro¬ 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingti-shtireerii. The five tiin-matriSs 
are the receptacle of the lingii-shiireerii, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle.—In the be¬ 
ginning, the lingii-shtireerti, in an undivided state, existed 

' The Hindoo writings speak of three states of the body^ the lingh-shh< 
r<2rii, or the archetype of bodies; the shookshmu-shurcci-S, or the atomic 
ltody> and the •t'h55Iu.8hhi«cr?i, or gross matter. 
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in a state similar to that clearly visible material body 
which is as the clothing of the Self-Existent. After¬ 
wards, the individual lingd-shCireerds became the cloth¬ 
ing of individual animals, which clothing forms a part 
of that which clothes the Self-Existent, as the lingfi- 
shureerd of a son is derived from that of a father. 
Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [Kdpilu]: 
Different individuals are intended to produce different ef¬ 
fects ; and thus also.Munoo, God, having'caused the sub¬ 
tile particles of the six unmeasured powers, or the six 
organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. The meaning is 
merely this, God, the self-existent, causing the rare or sub¬ 
tile parts of bisownlingd-shrireei u to fall as clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, created all animals. 

Having thus described the lingd-shdreeru, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matter:—Consciousness of per¬ 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part of 
intellect; and, bearing the same proportion, from con¬ 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether; from ether 
air; fcom air light; from light water, and, from water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than the four¬ 
teen spheres, by the will of the s^lf-existent, was produced 
the st’hoolti-shilrecru of this being. This self-existent, 
clothed with this matter, is called Naraytlntt. 

Thus MUnoo, after having discoursed on the self-exis¬ 
tent, says.» He, desirous of producing numerous crea-, 
tures (torn his own substance, in the first place created 
waters, and hi them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid 
as the thousand-rayed sun. In that seed >vas produced 
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Briimlvti, the sire of alL He was the first material being:, 
and is called Poorooshd (the producing cause); and thus 
Brumha became the lord of all creatures. Waters 
called Nara, because they were produced by Nurit [the 
self-existent] : they were at first his place [tty Qnil], there¬ 
fore he is called. Narayunu,” TJie vddO. and sniritees 
teach^ that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de¬ 
rived from it, and since all at last will be absorbed in it. 
Therefore the vedu and Knritees are not opposed to .the 
popular sentiment, that Naraytind is the spirit of all 
sentient creatures.” 

Naraydnu, clothed with the total of gross matterj cre¬ 
ated, on his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soo- 
ineroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter. Thus the smritees, All liv¬ 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [Narayiinti thus clothed with matter]. That 
which is said in the pooranus, that, while Narayiinii was 
sleeping on sheshii [the serpent-god Ununtil], the four¬ 
faced god was unfoldffcl from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood as 
referring to the creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Brumha, viz. at every kulpu., It cannot 
agree with the first creation, but this sleeping on sheshtl 
agrees with the dissplution of nature which takes place 
on the evening of a duy of Brfimha, and with the appear¬ 
ance of the torpid gods, in regular order from Brilmha, 
who in a united state had retired into the body of Nara- 
yfinu; for, tfie dissolution of nature at the evening of a 
day of Brtimha, is called sleep, because, at that for 
aome purpose, he [Narayttnfi] assumes a body. Thus 
the twenty-four princijSles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause^ have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro¬ 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
iU From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab¬ 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea¬ 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire, &c.] 8a,says the Miihabhartttu, &c. These changes, 
viz. creation, preservation, and destruction, in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per¬ 
vades all things ; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 
smritees: the constant births of the lingu-shfireeriis, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi¬ 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary]; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as the real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogeeta contains the following 
comparison; This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Brtinilia : this tree sprung from an im¬ 
perceptible seed [matter]: the vast trunk is intellect; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements; the places of the buds, the organs; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality .—End of the third section. 
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receives the fruit of actions is without beginning* When 
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sides over the operations of the understanding as the^re^ 
ceiver, as a shadpw is received on a mirror.'? Therefi^ 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
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knovrn light; in the light-possessing works of the sutwH- 
gdonil, the properties of this goonu are seen. From hence 
we gain the idea, that the cause of things [the inanifester] 
is not finite, but eternal 5 therefore manifestation re¬ 
sides in the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting 
the cause of manifestation; as when some su(3pose, that 
the power of giving light is in the fuel, or that this power 
is communicated to a mirror when you remove its cover¬ 
ing. Therefore the knowledge of the eternal must also 
be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say, 
that] knowledge [is a property, we affirm that it] is a 
thing, for it is dependent on none; and ‘‘ I am’’ [perso¬ 
nal identity], being a quality of the understanding, will 
agree with this as a thing. Through false ideas, the ig¬ 
norant constantly cherish the error, I am that lump” [of 

clay; that is, they conceive of spirit as matter]. Through 
association [between body and spirit], they call spirit 
the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, depravity,production,anddestruction; 
but as vacuum only is necessary to the ear, so spirit 
requires only spirit; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the 
v^dd, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad- 
iiig, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
only spirit. When it is united to material things, then 
[not really but apparently] it is capable of destruction; 
when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. If it is diffused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
all times and of all places always manifest ? They are 
not manifest except in those cases w^here spirit is united to 
the operations of the understanding. Philosophers raain- 
^iii,that the appearance of things is their image reflected 
wpon spirit. When the operations of Uie understanding 
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are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected^ im¬ 
mutable, ever-livin;^, all-diffused, and eternal. All 
desires, &c. arise in the understanding, and not in tire 
spirit, for desire and the operations of the understanding 
have but one receptacle. All things within us subject to 
alteration, exist in the understanding; therefore all 
spirits, like all vacuums, are equally immutable, always 
pure, always identified with the understanding, always 
free, unmixed, light, self-displayed, without dependences^ 
and shine in every thing. An opponent here says, We are 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the va¬ 
cuum, are one; for that it is in the understanding only 
that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This ob¬ 
jection will not stand, for in one spirit there ate these con¬ 
trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and the ab¬ 
sence of this reception; for when spirit receives the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, it is many, and when distinct 
from these operations, it is one; the vedil and smritees 
teach us, that spirit is one when we apply to it discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom; and many when united to matter. 
Spirit receives pleasure, &c. as a wall the shadow; but 
that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding : still a 
distinction is formed by the appearance or non-appearance 
of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which 
appears in pillars of chrystal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have fallen; but the similitude 
drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having dif¬ 
ferent properties make no impression on air .—End of 
the fourth section. 

Section shall now speak of spirit, and of that 
which is not spirit, and enlarge upon the qualities of the 
one^ and the faults of the other, that the distinction be¬ 
tween them may be made clear. This cloud-like world, 
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Hiibject to the transmutations arising out of the three geo- 
ntls, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro¬ 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goontis in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee], being [in reality] without change, as the sup¬ 
porter of the tliree-goonu-changed [world], is the instru¬ 
mental cause of the universe. As water, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the worl3, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, is declared to be its supporter. 
BrdmhiS, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ¬ 
ed by the synonym PttrQmart’hii-Biit [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Pdrttm- 
art’htl-sflt, because he exists for himself, and is compleat 
in himself. He is called sdt [the existent] because he 
eixists of himself, and accomplishes art; by himself* Na¬ 
ture in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called Gsdt [non-entity] through its constant change 
from form toTorm. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having under- 
gonea change, is called in thesmritees vdstoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some¬ 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some¬ 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is iisdt], because something else is re¬ 
quired to give it existence. That which is real, must havo 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, we can never that it exists, or Ihat 

it ip eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake: 
[ttillj as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is sttt [substance] and ilsfit [un¬ 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good, 
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is a real mistake. Thiswarldis {compared to] a tree; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part]; all 
the rest is sap [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which is permanent, is intellect, which is unchangeable ; 
all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, because, compared with 
Brtlmhii, it is unstable. 

l|ir 

Thus have I shewm, that spirit is a reality [si1t] ; and 
have also described the natuix? of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the Yogii-Vashisht’hii; 
I have here only given ah abstract of them. A dream, 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the lime of birth, 
death is a non-entity; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water: we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi¬ 
sible world ; it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
silver; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun for a pool of water. There is one omni¬ 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif¬ 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in arty form, that 
onanipresent, omnipotent, universal, dll-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi¬ 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex¬ 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for Water] on the sands o^a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
mysof the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 
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the mind of the self-existent Briimhu; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
inind^ who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the [right] Wtiy, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold may 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception of 
the value of the gold of which it is composed, so an igno¬ 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele¬ 
phants, and other splendid objects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogtt-Vashisht’hil, the absolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in which this world will be absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms. This world, in the midst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 
water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The uni¬ 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the w ide-spreading tre^^ 
pf nature, is made visible by Brttmliu. Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entity and non-entity.— 
End of the fifth section* 

Section 6 .—Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis¬ 
tinguished from other things, I now proceed to speak of 
its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding. Mtihdit poorooshti [intellect] 
is called bnoobhootee, chitee, bodhil, vedttna, viz. sen¬ 
timent, conception, understanding, and ratiocination. 
Other things are called by the names vedyif,’'jurh,^ tilmh,^ 
ttgnanil,*^ prfidhand,^ &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the manifester, 

' The ohjeet of knowledge. y Brute matter. * Darkness. 

* False ideas. ** Chief, 
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in the same manner as light, by its union with the object 
it displays, is called the manifester. Connection with the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the un¬ 
derstanding, but as the body on the glass. Spirit, though 
it is ditFused, on account of its unconnectedness with the 
faculties and with material things, does not look at the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during its free¬ 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identified with light, and air-formed. The operation;5 of 
the understanding have form and bounds; like a lamp, 
they are visible; they are innumerable ; they perish every 
moment; they are inanimate, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&C-. they are the objects of the perception of another [the 
soul]. The manifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that whicli displays them, so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding; 
but it is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things are p^ rceived. Some one objects, If we ac¬ 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the eftect. Spirit sees things through 
the understanding: that is, the understanding assumes 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit: the understanding, &c. cannot perceive [pb- 
In this manner the distinction is made cleox be¬ 
tween the operations of the understanding and spirit; and 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c. the distinction be¬ 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es¬ 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected bj one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
ar6 both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
|K)wers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the noiyayikus 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under¬ 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus¬ 
trated by the sankhyu. The ignorant Bouddhfis, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under¬ 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thui5 bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the vedu, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This dis¬ 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, and the self-existent, who 
makes them known, is not impossible to good pliiloso- 
phers : a duck can separate milk from water. This ca¬ 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God; but abstract ideas of God, none pos¬ 
sess ; to obtain these, discrimination is required^ Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of these operations they may be 
separated from spirit As fire on the hearth, though it 
cannot be distinguished from coals, on account of thek* 
union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its consume 
ing quality. We learn from the vedil, that the distinction 
between the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that everything is distinct from 
that which makes it visible : jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there¬ 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a perspn to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under¬ 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the v6dil, &c. though the body and facuh* 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif¬ 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit; and this is 
also the case when the person is awake; but in wak- 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im¬ 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak¬ 
ing hours, all material objects, as delineated on spirit^ ap¬ 
pear of the same form; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the operas 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hpurs. This is said as conjecture ; we havevno 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
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thing ia spirit, so in his waking hours [notvvith'- 
standing the omnipresence of spirit, through the individu¬ 
ation of his ideas, he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its slate of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which wc 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. The 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal¬ 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the \yant of 
this covering is called the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternal and unchangeable, perceives the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under¬ 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform feligious austerities, for spi¬ 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno- 
Tant believe, that the undei*standing and the body, united 
as busbaiui and wife, endure the suffering of pain ; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. lie who enters upon religious 
austerities tor shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated under¬ 
standing, will never obtain emancipation, but will continue 
miserable in tins world and in the world tocome. Tlwough 
the want of discriminating b tween the understanding and 
«pirit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for all souls have the same vitality. 
The understanding, having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit, which has 
BO qualities, is imprisoned in its own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing her lord [spirit] in 
his true cliaracter, is here filled wjth joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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cognizing her lord [spirit], and thus meditating^he is Kot 
governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he endures not paio^he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more patws^ 
End of the sixth section^ 

Section 7. —Having thus pointed out th^isti/ctioi^e- 
tween pure spirit and the understanding, th^aj^I^^xt 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spi^^.^1^ 
tees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] 
of pleasure from the objects of sense, 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, because it is 
more forcible; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter], other¬ 
wise an objection would lie against every work which de¬ 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for the sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura¬ 
tively used to represent omnipresence; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences of the vedu, Spirit is neither joyful 
nor joyless. It is clear, that the negations of the vedii 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies] ; for these instruc¬ 
tions cannot procure for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach¬ 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author; as be, not desti¬ 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the master of wealth. 
By this sentence of the vddfi. Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness: therefore it is improper to 
call spirit the blissful. From the following verse 
of the yedantu, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the v^danttt. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the Brdmhu-Mecmangsii: we now 
speak*o{"s|rtrit as identified with love: the disinterested 
attachment |^of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regard^ spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine love*. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasuapa&r^,Object to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
mosf JHdIN'ed object; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature; 
and iiot^ upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
says I am” [I exist] ; he does not say I am—happi¬ 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]. 
Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested ; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed else¬ 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant; for spirit is styled the eternally happy.. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en¬ 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap¬ 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap¬ 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit¬ 
ing cause to love is always spirit—spirit is of itself lovely: 
this sentence the vedu perpetually repeats when it pro- 
poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
be f represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The bap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit whick dwells within, is genuine s 
this fe not controverted by the yogee ; but miserable meili) 
unconscious’of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit .—End of the seventh 
section. 

Section 8.—-The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the v6du and smritees, that it is eternal, in¬ 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] misery]. Discrimina-^ 
tion discovers the excellencies of the one, and the evil 
qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. Those op¬ 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both in the same place, the under? 
standing. MGbut [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is prov¬ 
ed to be mere gnanti [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutations of tnatter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, and immutable. Gnanu [spirit] is spo¬ 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain* As by contact with an unguent, the 
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thing touched i? tinctured with its qualities, so desire h 
produced in the understanding hy its connection with the 
objects of sense. The union [sfimbhndee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a 
thing, is called sungh [association], and Qnjunu [paint] : 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unassociated, and 
unaffected. In spirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
tliree goonfis are driven about, for the purposes of crea* 
lion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni-* 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things are excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all. The bodily or-* 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. The body is tlie lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords of the body, the under¬ 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one has no lord 
to whom he owes obedience. Therefore this is tlio limit of 
our conceptions of God—he is the light of all, the lord 
of all. The glory [happiness] of others [the creatures], 
obtained with much pain, is transitory : tlmt of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and by its dancing near the 
great mass of inanimate matter, it receives birth and absorp¬ 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogee, viewing the glory 
of spirit, which is beyond all comparison, and free from 
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alloy, values the glory of [the godj Brfimha no higher^ 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out-* 
ward things is the body; the organs are the atma [en^ 
joyer] of the body; the atma of every thing, even of 
the organs, is the understanding; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called Pfirum-atma [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is conn,ected with the operations of the un¬ 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, as dis¬ 
tinct from these operations, is called Pttrum-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any tiling, 
that is its Briimhu; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Brttmhu. Theists, i. e* 
the sankhyiis, affirm, that gnanu is God; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina¬ 
nimate matter is God. The everliving, who is tlie su¬ 
preme, and who pervades all things, is Brdmlul; for no 
cause is known from which it can be ascertained that ho 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni¬ 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
chit-gbiinu [the total of sensation]; vignanu-glulnii [the 
total of wisdom], atmil-ghunil [the total of spirit]. Pil- 
riim-atma does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is known only to himself; therefore he is called his 
own manifester: every thing else is destitute of this pro¬ 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogu] does not belong to the im¬ 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by the 
operations of the understanding: spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without assist¬ 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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c^lIM tlte universal testifier. The nianifestati^^ns itti- ’ 
parted hy apirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things only for a time. We mention spirit in the cha¬ 
racter of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshii] is incapable of 
hieing described, for it is atomic, and subtile ; and in the 
abseitce of visible objects, is unknown ; Kahoo is invisible, 
hut, when he approaches to seize the moon, he then be¬ 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
s^en in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit, it becomes visible. Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under*- 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu¬ 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit of error, and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable^ As the sovereign 
pf the body [dehQ], it is called dehee : as it enlightens 
the pooree [the body], it is called the pooroos, male; as 
it is alone, it is called iidwiteeyu, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kevttlil. Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called unavritii [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme,jit is called atma. It knows bodies [ksh^trii], 
tHerefore it is called ksh^tnlgnii, or that which knows the 
body. It is called htingsu [a duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
about the p^l-formed nymphaea of the understanding. 
By the letter ^ breath goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
enters again; on account of this ingress and egress Of the 
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animal saul, apixit is called duck]. In Ike mppn* 

tain of the body is the cave of the* heart; in this cave 
[goohh] spirit .is perceived as it were s^leeping wJtbhis 
consort the understanding ; and hence he is called gooha^ 
shhy^, [he who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called mayin t 
for by its proximity to the three-goonG-formed maya [that 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap¬ 
pearance. The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen db 
visions of spirit; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishkfiia [he who has no parts]. The pronoun f 
is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the unassisted testi¬ 
fier of the understanding; therefore the wise express spi¬ 
rit by the sign I. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male : strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge¬ 
nius; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con-? 
siclered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect; 
being vital, it is always free ; being destitute of sor¬ 
row, it is called pooroosbu [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi** 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is npt spirit. The distinction between spirit and tnatter, 

largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re* 
fleeted on by yogees, produces liberation.— End of the 
section. i 

0ecfiQ^ p.TrfHaving thns, by. clear reasoning,^ deigned 
diserifnioatioiii for its further manifestation, I noif briefly 

VOI^. IV. M \ 
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i^j|at0 the metl^ad of celebrating rajii-yogu,*^ He ^hio is 
not ahJei to pj^jcform the rajii-yogii, may attend to that 
called httt’btt*yQgti.’^ According to theYogu-yashiBht’bM* 
Hainayfipti) the accoont of this ceremony was coranmni^ 
cated by Bhoosoondtt® to the sage Vushisht’hii. In the 
ec^ebration of the raju-yogu, the exercise of the under¬ 
standing is required. In the hht’hh-yogilj the suppression 
nnd expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are the two principal things required; other things 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee. The vedii and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the senses: the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er¬ 
rors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up into a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re¬ 
ligious merit can never grow; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting thing? in 
those which are called pleasant; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Brdrnha, is helJ, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the* inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three gooniis: and being constantly terrified^ vrith the 
fear of transmigration, even they seek for liberation. 
This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. 

« The eaeceltent or kingly yoga. * The comihdh yoj|<S. 

• This iage it to huve been the ofTspriti^ of the gooSe #h!eh ofii^Hes 
hy the crow on which ridet. , 
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May this be mine;” May I not be thisthe fnlhd^ 
constantly subject to such wishes, is always in mise^; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect iitdeh^ 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge bf 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain: there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, This 
is spiritbut to the yogee spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unwavering mind, he thus meditates, I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, lam 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the ;all-pervading, I am the un» 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi* 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding; it is unchangeable, unasso^ 
ciated, and undecayable. All within the mind is called 
the opet'ations of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
frona these mise;ries [these operations], yet sees them with¬ 
out a inedium« [Addressing hiinself to a Bouddfitf, |)e 
says] In attributing the manifestation uf an operation of 
the understanding to an operation, and in maintaitting the 
continual operation of effects,, you assert more than is 
true, and therefore the above-mentioned idea [that s^^irit 
without a medium sees the operations of the undershind*' 
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ijRgJ is 4^tablisliedi Filled with joy, grief, fe^ir^ angsir, 
desire^ io&tiiatioii, inebriation, envy, self^impoi^tstfil^/ 
covManeriiess, sleep, indolence, lust, and other inark.^ both 
oil religion and irreligion : in shorty full of joy or mteeryv 
the understanding e^thibks itself as spirit [when a person^ 
sayk J am sick, / am happy, Sic’]. I [spirit] ana albper- 
Vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure^ the incon- 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, tinmi^ed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled^ unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union tO' 
all souls, the disphyer of all things. Not being different 
in nature, I am every living creature, from Brfimha; Vish* 
noo, Miihdshwfiru, down to inanimate maUer. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va^ 
cuuni, we are life; therefore we are taught in the v^dtt to 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
1. Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c# to] all living creatures The v^dfi says^ that in this 
manner the sankhyii yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea¬ 
ven. MQnoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around him living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his. own food, and thus 
think on spirit^ The yogee, who views all on an equality 
vritb himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed byBrdmha) 
Vishnoo, Shivti, &c. Therefore let the yogee meditafo on> 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, who 
in production and dissolution, in all states and times, sees 
every thir^ the same. Vishnoo and the other prtn^al 
deities.who possess great glory^ do not enjoy more, than ( 

' ‘ , . ’ . , 1 ' . > r. ' ' ^ > I ^ ft' t ' ^ ^ 'tf 

/ Agreeably to this doctrine, lowe mendioants may bema maitihg a oom- 
j)i'iiliteWkaog. ' '■ 
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[^^ yog^ee} do; therefore that glory which i« adi^irdd % 
tb 0 ao\wbo cannot discriminaley ia false. When a 
aees another in qualities and actions greater than hitnifeHI 
he labours to become his equal; but I see no oOe gre^ei^ 
than myself; nor do I consider myself as less than others, 
that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the' 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brhtnha 
even to the people in heil, the yogee loves all as hitnsetf^ 
even as parents love their children. The v^dh says, thait^ 
from men’s [false] conceptions of the undivided oue, vizi 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The varioi^ shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c* 
appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug¬ 
gler who personifies a number of animals by clothing him¬ 
self with theiv skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em¬ 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under¬ 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura¬ 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding ; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through different apertures in a jar, &c. There- 
foiiej attend ! I am pure, wise, free, aJI-pervading, unde*- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the dis^tinc-^ 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From BrQm- 
ha^ Eeshii, Httree, and Indrh, down to the minutest liv¬ 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling, evil, aris- 
ittg from illufsfon, are false; When we speak of spirit as 
cbOiifectetiWtth the illusion arising out of the three gooniSi; 
We'^^plv to it^ these comjparisons, good, middling and 
evil, ^ to whom I am is applied, is spirit, imperish¬ 
able, ever-living; the same in the body as in other places i 
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with this sipgle difference, that he is perceived within, bat 
not without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go¬ 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc*' 
tipn between governor and governed, therefore there is 
notibung greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery; but the wife of the 
ignorant,, that is, the understanding, is unbeloved and 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under.* 
standing falls on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another^ 
This chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am al¬ 
ways the same, whether I enjoy or not niy appointed 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un¬ 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, 1 [spiriQ am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub¬ 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery; but neither 
confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 
the immutable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations; but 
this appear^ to be false as soon as the mirror, spirit, is 
inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the 
ihree states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep. I 
the sun-like spirit, am perfect; I neither rise nor set. As 
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the &c^ in a glass^ bo the universe, throug^h ttteuii4eir- 
staiixJing, is realized in me as a reality* Biltiri lhne df 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds its operations] 1 am seen neitbot 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni¬ 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
Spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the aU<*pervading^ is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of theOiii* 
derstanding* I am only the mirror holding^ a redectad 
image ; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water In a fog, cv 
that of a city in the air; yet this implies no fault in me* 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it nowr, 
nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in Other 
things or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is in me as in space; 
and I like space, am every where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every where; for as nothing adheres to 
space, neither does any thing adhere to me* The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me: 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing; the world resembles 
a lodging-house ; there is no union betwixt it and the oc¬ 
cupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom; in him 
there is neither universe, nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of which the understanding is full, appear, one 
after another, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 
some places and exceedingly confined in others, so is it 
with i^irit, f^betber clothed with the understanding, Of 
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Uke spirit;. hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operatiws become visible, as jars in the [light oC the] 
sun. My birth, and all its aonsectuences, are as false as 
the?.visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes^ 
Tbe idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in¬ 
visible^ As. the clouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do I [spirit} see 
the evil-dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
\he momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu¬ 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi¬ 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob¬ 
jects will again secularize the organs. A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or¬ 
gans], as Indru did the mountains .—End of the ninth 
section. 

Section 10,—I shall now clearly point out the proper¬ 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. The self-conceited but ig¬ 
norant may have heard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
an,d hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogii-bhash- 
yii says, that neither greatness nor the knowledge of 
fi^urity, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but that 



th^e a person th&y obtain iibdratidfi 
ytij. That which is written in the v6d\i and 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emandpatiilgf 
wisdoni, I have extracted, to strengtbdn the faith of th^e 
yogie. ^ To h yogee, in whose mind all things are ideiA-^ 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?*—what is grief ? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is dffefiddi 
with evil. As the wind forces its passage every whet^» 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise mad 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe¬ 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. He is free even in this life, who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob¬ 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. He who acts as though lie 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de¬ 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogee. A woman whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours; so a wise man, having 
found the excellent and pure Brdmhti, delights in him^ 
even though engaged in other things. The yogee who, 
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ibWeVef clothbd, lib^ever fed, arid wherever placed, is 
dWays the Same, who is entire spirit, and is always look* 
ing inivafds, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness Undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though 
he mdy have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
an6f [fe pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
wlio reject?! all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
demerit; nor in any thing besides—this man resembles a 
king. He who in (he body has obtained emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shastrus, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion his 
toils; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns ; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is glo¬ 
rious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none; he honours 
none; he is not worshipped; he worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua¬ 
tion, covetousness, &c. diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, has no occasion for the delusions 
promised in the vedfl and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
the house of a chflndalil, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour he obtained divine knowledge. Emancipa¬ 
tion is not in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor on earth ; the extinction of every desire is emancipa¬ 
tion. When the yOgee renounces the body, he renounces 
embodied emancipation, and enters into unembodied li- 
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and remains like the nnruffied wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c. but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, imniu* 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown.^ These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanu-bhikshpokti.— 
Thus ends the Sankhyu-Saru. 


SECT. XVII.—0/^Ac Vidantu Durshunu. 

This system of philosophy is attributed to Vedfl-Vyasil, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres¬ 
sed by Krishnii to Urjoonfi, found in the Bhttghvut-Gceta, 
a part of the Bheeshmii chapter of the MiihabbariitH. 
The sentences formed in the Vedanttt-sootrus are com¬ 
prized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, which are 
divided into four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the v^du refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
in the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 
nature. The system taught by this sect will be found in the 
succeeding translation of the VedantU-sarii. Thedfin- 
deesand respectable siinyasees, and a few individuals in 
a secular state, profess the principles of this philosophy; 

* Pratagoras saW, “ Touching the deity, we bare uotbiitg all to «ay, 
either tliai it is» or that it is not.'* 
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of the learoed mcio r^idiiig at BeajarWitiimy aresaid to 
be v^dantees. 


SECT. XVIIL—Trea/i>e^ still extant belonging to this 
’ ^ School of Philo^oph^, 

Vidantti-sootrii, the sentences of Vedii-vyasti. 

V^dantfi-sootrii-mookta-vtllce, an abridgement of the 
edotriis; 

Vyasdi-sSotrti-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences of 
V yasQ. 

V^dantii-sootrii-teeka^ a comment, by BhGvii-d^vQ. 

Vedanttt-sootrQ-vyakhya, another comment, by Brfimhh- 
vidya-bhiirtlnii. 

Shareeriiku-sootnl-sarart’htt-chiindrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the V^dantii. 

SharSertIkii-bhashytf, a comment, by Shtiokurtt-acharyfi. 

ShareertikQ-bhashytt-vivttrtinti, an account of the last 
work. 

Sttnksheptl-shareeriikU-bhashytt, the essence of the Sha- 
reertikti-bbashyii. 

Shareeriikil-nibilndu,an explanation of a comment on the 
Shareeriikti-sootrils. 

Sharcerrikii-bh^shyil-vyakhya, a comment. 

Bnlmhu-sootrii-vrittee, an explanation of the V^dantti- 
sootriis. 

Vedantti-Briiraha-sootrfii bhasbyti, a comment on the 
Br&mhu-sootriis. 

A comment on ditto. 

Ddwoitti^siddhti, on the unity ofGod. 

tJdwoitamrittlv Bitpiiar work: 

tjdwoittt-riitnfidiiksbttnii, ditto. 

tldwoittl^mttktirffildQ} ditto. 

tJdwoitii'dilpika, ditto. 
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i)<i#oitti^k0Oitoobhti, <m» th# #i'i &0 tinrity. 
tldwoUQ^siddhee-vyakbya^ ditto. 
tJdwoita-chQndrika, ditto. 

Cdwoitfi-viyikfi;^ ditto, 

y^danta-sara^mooia^ the essence of the V^danta-sard. 

A comment, on dittos Another. 

Panchadashee-sateeka, a woVk on the doctrinei tif the 

y^danta., 

Bhamatee-kaipa-taroo-sateeka, explanation of a toin- 
ment. 

Pratyaksha-chintamanee-sateeka, on separate souls. 
Nfttaka-deepa, a work by Vidyaranya. 
Sliiksbya-pancbuka, rules for a student. 
Bhoota-panchaka-meemangsa, a work on the live primary 
elements. 

Pancha-kosha-viveka, on the fi ve receptacles of spirit: 
Chitra-deepa, on the various appearances of spirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-deepa, on perfect wisdom. 

Kootfist’hu-deepa, on the unchangeable Bramba. 
Dhyana-deepu, on divine meditation. 

Yoganandu, on yoga, or ajistraction. 

Atmanandu, bn the joy connected with liberation. 
Brambananda, the state of a perfect yogee. 

Vidyananda, on divine wisdom. 

Vishayananda, on seeing Brumha in every thing. 
Haslamalaka-bhashya, verses on divine wisdom, by Sbtfn*^ 
kara-acharya. 

Bramba-vidya*bharana, a work on spirit* 
V6danta-deSpa, the light of the V^danta^ 
Oopad4sba-$ootrO, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect. 

Siddbanta-vindoo-sateeka, a short to 
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JeevQ'mooktee, the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body. . 

Jeevd-roit’hyanoomand, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

Jeevfi-vyapfikfi-tattwii, on the all-pervading spirit. 

Yddantd-pdribhasba, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Vedantfi. 

Tdttwii-cbiindrika, the display of true wisdom. 

Tdttwodyota, a similar work. 
Tattwa-pradeepika-nayuna-modinee, ditto. 

Tattwanoosandhanu-moola-sateckajon the knowledge of 
Brdmha. 

Tattwa-prudcepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Tattwodyota-vivBrana, a similar work. 

Tattwanoosandhana-nioolu-toeka, a comment on the text 
of the Unoosunclhanii. 

Tfittwfi-vivekii-moolu-siitteeku, the text of the Tiittwfi- 
viv^kfi, with a commentary. 

Maddhti-mookhtt-bhungii-vakhya, a work by Madhuvu. 

Noishkhrmii-siddheej against works of merit, 

Vedantii-siddhantil-mooktee-munjuree-siiteekii; the es¬ 
sence of the Vedantfi, with a commentary. 

Siiyiimbodhii, spirit made known by itself. 

Vddantu-siddhantu-mookta-vulee, an abridgement. 

Silnyasce-viingsha'VilIee, a genealogy of wise men. 

tlbtidhootu-yogce-lfikshunii, account of the yogil per¬ 
formed by ubiidhbotus. 

{jdhyatmii-vidyopudeshfi, a discourse on spirit. 

Pilrdmamritu, ditto. 

Priydsoodha, on ^Brdmhu, the ever-blessed* 

ChitsQodha, on Briimhii as identifiec^ with wisdom. 

Atmu-bodhii'prtikurund-bhashyii, a comment on , the 
Atmti-bodha. 
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Siddhanttt-vindoo, a short abridgement 
Vedantu-kiilpii-lfitika, the meaning of the V^dantilv ^ 
Swarajyursiddhee-vyakhya, on the emancipation of epirJt 
Vddantii-killpti-turoo-tceka, a comment on the Ktiipii* 
tflroo, 

Prityiibhigna-rhidiiyil, on the knowledge of Brtimfatl. 
Vyakhya-soodha, an explanatory work. 
V^dantfi-oogru-bhashyti-suteeku, the Oogrtt-bhasbyd, 
with a commentary. 

Viveku-sindhop-gooroo-shishwti-sumbadii, a discourse be¬ 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshu-lQkshmeevilasu, on liberation. 
Mokshu-saroddharii-suttcckii, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atmft-priikashu, on spirit. 

Kiilpti-tiiroo-tceka-purimSlfi, a comment on the Kiilpil- 
tiiroo. 

Oopildeshu-suhusree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhantu-leshtl-sutteekti, a comment on the Siddhantti^ 
I6shi1. 

Vedantil-sararajyu-siddhee, on liberation. 

Vedantu-pilribhasha-teeka-vrihiit, a large comment on a 

vedantu work. 

•» 

Trishiitee-bliashyu, by ShunkQrii-acharyti, a comment. 
Vedantil-siddhantii-vindoo-sfitteckil, the Vedanttl-sid- 
dhantfi, with a commentary. 

SECT. Translation of the Vidantu^Saru}^ 

V^dii-vyasii obtained, by religious austerities, the dis¬ 
course which Tfrishnti held with Urjoonil, and, for tb? 

^ From v4dii, aiid the end.—means essence, and therefore 
the title of this work imports, that it Is the essence of tW Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy. 
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foUowing tWs di«cQiii^e ^ro^ 

To Kakootet’bu, a king of the race pf the 

i)vho^waa intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom: 
Tq^fiointrOnt, that the knowledge of Brdoihtl, is the onljr 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortiil^ations of former yoogils, which mankind at pre-» 
sept are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
mi^n attacbment to works of merit; since, so long as the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. Shunkurii-acharvii wrote 
a comment on the v^dantii, and a disciple of Udwoita-- 
ntindd^pfiriiinlidagsii, a sduyasee, composed, from this 
comment, the Vedantu^Sarttl ‘ 

After this introduction, the author proceeds: The 
meaning of v^dantd is, the last part of the vedil; or the 
gnantt kandd, which is also an oopdnishdd» 

He who, knowing the contents of the v6dd, and of the 
hngiis,* is free from the desire ofreward as the fruit of his 
actions; from the guilt of the murder of bramhtins, cows, 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who 
performs the duties of the shastrG and of his cast, ch^jsh- 
ing bis relations, &c.: who practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &c.; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; who con¬ 
tinues, according to the directions of the vedrt, absorbed 
in meditation on Brhmhii, and believes, that, seeing every 
thing proceeded from Brhmhti, and that, at the destruction 
of the universe (as earthen vessels of evjery description, 
whm broken, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
thkl thereifore JSrttmhG is every thing, is heir to the yedtl* 

* Branches or members of the 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering sacrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the posses** 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of BrGmhh ; the 
inferior fruit is, the destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods for a limited period.*^ The primary abject of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on Brumhu ; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has ob¬ 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

I 

Those tilings which perfect the knowledge of Brfimhd 
are; I. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be¬ 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable ;— 
2. A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods ;—3. An unruffled mind ; the sub¬ 
jugation of the passions ; unrepenting generosity ; con¬ 
tempt of the world ; the absence of whatever obstructs 
the knowledge of Brumhti, and unwavering faith in the 
vedfi;—4. The desire of emancipation. 

Brumhii, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one; he 
is the first cause; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable Brumhu, and in 
this form there is none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various 
shapes, is finite : in this definition is included all created 
objects. Devotedness to God is intended to exalt the 
character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent 

^ Pythagoras taught, that when it [the soul], after suffering iuccessivc 
purgations, is sufficiently purified, it is received among the gods.**—iPn/feW, 
page 397, 

VOL. IV. N 
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attacbmeRt to present things there be some happiness, 
still, through their subjection to change, it terminates 
id real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so 
separation produces pain ; but devotion secures utiinter* 
rupted happiness. On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow, have 
sought pleasure in God. Those learned men who de¬ 
clare that permanent happiness is to be enjoyed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which is bestowed in this world as the fruit of 
labour is inconstant; whatever is the fruit of actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the vedantii philosophy ; ob* 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called siiraii. Dtimti is that by which the organs 
and faculties are kept in subjection. If, however, amidst 
the constant performance of siiniii and diirnii, the desire 
after gratification sliould by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
oopiiriitee and the renunciation of the world, by a 
sfinyasec who walks according to the vedd,, is called by 
the same name. 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
vedantii before the time of Shdnkdru-acharyd, taught, 
|hat in seeking emancipation, it was improper to re- 


^ Disgust. 
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iiouilce religious ceremonies^ but that the desire of re¬ 
ward ought to be forsaken ; that works should be per¬ 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
woold lead to emancipation; that works were not to be 
rejected, but practised without being considered as a 
bargain, for the performance of which a person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; which is illustrated in the following com¬ 
parison : Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage: the first is 
in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he (?an 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifest, that to obtain emancipation, works and 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was the 
doctrine of the vedantii, but ShunkQrQ-acharyii, in a 
comment on the BhiigOvut-geeta, has, by many proofs, 
shewn, that this is an error; that works are whoHy 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as Briimhii, procures liberation. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat, &c. are 
termed dwiindfi. Indifference to all these changes is 
stiled titiksha. This indifference, together with ar sub¬ 
dued mind, is called shmadhee. Implicit belief in the 
words of a religious guide, and of the vedantii, is term¬ 
ed shruddha. This anxious wish, ^ When shall I be 
delivered from this world, and obtain Goil ? ’ is called 

N 2 
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nioomookshootwu. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vedu, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantii ; that is, he is udhi- 
karce .—Here ends the jirst part of the Vedanta^ called 
Udhiharee* 


The next part is called Vishuyu. throughout whicli 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of tlie 
vcdantil is comprised in this, that Brumhil and indivi¬ 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (jeevii) ; that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Bi'diuhii. Therefore, tliat which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im¬ 
parting motion to all—are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
Brumhu and individuated spirits are one; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Briimhu are one, is called tiittwu- 
gnanij, or the knowledge of realities. 

Brumhii, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one ; this inanimate, di- 
versitied, ahd changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons; the dead cannot sustain this office; 
every species of matter is without life; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secular concerns : and thus, according to the vedfi, 
all life is the creator, orBrfirahu; the world is inani¬ 
mate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are 
inanimate; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit: in this manner^ the 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through the presence of which lK)clies and (heir 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 
first cause ; the ever-living ; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is none else. Therefore, in all the shastriis 
he is called Vishvvatuiu ; the meaning of which is, that 
lie is the soul of all creatures.‘“ This is the meaning of 
the whole of the vedantu. Wherefore all [spirits] are 
one, not two ; and the distinctions of I, thou, he, are all 
artificial, existing only for present purposes, and through 
pride (uvidyii). Though a man should perform mil¬ 
lions of ceremonies, this hvidyu can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brnmhu- 
gnanu." This uvidyu is necessary to the present state 
only; divine knowledge secures emancipation.—That 
jeevu and Brumhii are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the scco7id part of the vcdantii. 

The third part is called sumbiindhu ; ^ and teaches, 
thal the vedantu contains the knowledge of Brumhu, 
and that by the vedantu the knowledge of Brumhu may 
be obtained. 


Thales admitted tlie ancient doctrine concerning God, as the ani¬ 
mating principle or soul of the world.’* IZnfiddy pQf^e WZ, “The mind 
of man, according to the stoics, is a spark of that divine fire which is the 
soul of the world.” JHdfpage Ml. 

" Krishnii, in the Bhugilvut-gecta, thus describes the efficacy of the 
principle of abstraction: “ If one whose ways are ever so evil serve me 
alone, he is as respectable as the just man. Those even who may be of 
the womb of sin ; women ; the tribes of voishyd and shoodiii, shall go 
tlie supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me.” 

^ Union. 

N 3 
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The fourth part, called prdyojunti, imports, that this 
part of the v^dantd was written to destroy completely 
^at illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the means of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Brurahii. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans¬ 
migrations,with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes some flowers, 
fruits, &c, to an initiating priest, who understands the 
v^dantd, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and 
requests bis instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 
him to the knowledge of Brdmhu. 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : a person ob¬ 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a 
snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under t e power of 
error; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man who is under the influence of worldly at¬ 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance; 
and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the everlasting, the blessed Brttmhu, is unchange¬ 
able, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to 
come; of every class and description, whether in the 

p The Pythagoreans taught, that ** the soul of man consists of two 
parts ; the sensitive, produced from the first principles with the elemetits ; 
and the rational, a demon sprung from the divine soul of the world, 
and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former 
state, to remain there till It is sufficiently purified to return to God. In the 
course of the iransuiij»ratlon to which human souls are liable, they may 
inhabit not only different human bodies, but the body 6f any animal or 
plant. All natuie is subject to the immutable and eternal law of necessity.’* 
Mn/ieldt pa^e 406. 
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earth, or in the air, are Brilmhu, who is the cause of all 
things, as well as the things themselves. If it be 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay, it wIr 
follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) he was beholdeB 
to another. 

The meaning of the word BrumhQ is, the Ever Great* 
Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole: so Brumhii, by difTueing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy; 
hence, in all the shastriis he is called the Eyer-Bleased, 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom¬ 
parable Brumhh—he is entity. That which if without 
wisdom and without life, is called tlbustoo [non-entity]^ 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re¬ 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. This blindness cannot be called real, 
nor can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and 
[during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise; but it constantly be¬ 
longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion is identified with siltwti, nijtl and 
liimii goontis : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; but 
as being opposed to the true knowledge of Brftmhii, is 
called dgnanti. The whole mass of this illusion is one; 
individuated, it assumes different shapes; and in this re¬ 
spect resembles the trees in a forest, and single trees. 

N 4 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things, 
individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the'energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same ; but 
darkness forms its energy; not that darkness w Inch arises 
from the absence of light, but that which surrounds a per¬ 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three gooniis, and in which thesiitvvii goonit prevails, ex¬ 
cellent, because it is the cause of all things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed Brdmhu, who is called, in the vedil and all the 
ghastriis, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all; the accomplisher of all his desires, 
of all he appoints; he assumes the forms of his works; 
and is known as the cause of all; he knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is-identified with God, and creates 
all things : it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; it is there** 
fore called the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggregate of illusion ; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion is represented by a state of deep sleep. This il¬ 
lusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded ])y the three 
gooniis in equal porportions; but in individual bodies, on 
account of the diminutiveness of the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the siltwu goond, and a greater raanifesta- 
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lion of the other two goonds* The living principle, 
which becomes that in which th^s individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shastrils prttgnti. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob¬ 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called priigntt, or subi- 
jection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that durtng 
profound repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for 
when the person awakes he says, Ihave been quite happy; 

I was not conscious of any thing from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex¬ 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; for had he not previously tasted of happi¬ 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un¬ 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illu¬ 
sion [ugnanil] ; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant: the vedantil ideiitilies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
can have no connection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure the vddantu identifies with the living spirit. This 
then is clear, that spirit is the fulnes^ldf constant joy and 
knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all material ob¬ 
jects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the 
co-existent energy ofspirit; it is the producing cause ofcoiw 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 
otbar material things; and hence the vedantii speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things. It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu¬ 
sion is called the great prUlfiyti, or destruction ; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion in which individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For as therejs a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnect¬ 
ed with every thing, in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastrus, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat¬ 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron; and in this 
state it is called Eeshwii, or the glorious ; when separate 
from these, it is called the excellent Brtimhil. 

This illusion possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception : a small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide 
this immense luminary; so this illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the boundless and un¬ 
associated living BrttmhQ from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as though it had covered Brilm- 
hit himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, be¬ 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am hap- 
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py, I am miserable, I am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions] : this illusion operates in a person sub¬ 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep¬ 
tive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &:c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a-serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is 
called the material cause of all things : thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web : 
in presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
* both the original and the material cause of all things; he 
is the potter and the clay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be ob¬ 
jected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there¬ 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power 
io make the world, the vedantii maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and the 
Material cause of all things. 

Supposing the three goonus to exist in a state of equi¬ 
librium in the illusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tumu goonu is chiefs and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum ; from 
vacuum air; from air fire; from lire water; and from 
water the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate ; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot moves in consequence of the 
presence of the Iiorses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist: the tirst, 
the ever-living : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tumu goonfi which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen¬ 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the tiirnu goonu prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate¬ 
rial cause, the same goonu prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub¬ 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
united form the seminal body. 'J'hese seventeen parts 
are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the sutwii goonu arose the ear; from the 
same in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the 
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eye; from the same in water, the tongue, and from the 
same in earth, the nose. From the sutwu goonu in the 
live primary elements, arose mind, m liicli receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self¬ 
existence, and reflection. The understanding forms de¬ 
cisions ; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
w hich seeks after the nature of things is called reflection ; 
that which leads a person to think, I am learned, I am 
rich, I am corpulent, I arn thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of self-existence, or pride. If in this man- 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re¬ 
flection must be considered as being united to the under¬ 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, be¬ 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The live senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle‘s of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy¬ 
ment, &c.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua¬ 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu¬ 
ture state. The five organs and thought form that re¬ 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penis, and the anus: from the ruju goonii in vacuum, 
arose words; from that quality in air, the hands; from 
the same in fire, the feet; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The 

** The words are vignanu-tnuyu, fulness nf knowledgCy and koshii, a re* 
ceptarle* 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel¬ 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body» that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main¬ 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here follow their names; which are said to be con* 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu¬ 
lency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the rujii goonii in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or rfijil goonfi, is identified with actions. We 
call thfe first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.; These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo¬ 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
id^a of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare 
the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- ^ 
possessing mind is called the creator; and as be possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranti]. 
When we are awake, the objects embraced by the senses 
and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles: in the first, spirit appears ag the 
sovereign; in the secon€l> as the creator, and in the third,, 
as the thing created* In the subtile body formed for spi¬ 
rit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross mat¬ 
ter is absorbed/ When united to individual subtile bo« 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingti bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden ; andf 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated Hngtt 
body], in the tiihe of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake: this is also 
taught in the vedii. Individuated spirit differs from col¬ 
lective spirit only as one tree differs from a forest; or as 
the vacuum which surrounds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest; in other words, it is a drop, or a lal^e# 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in pro¬ 
portions of five, arose the masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found; in air is found both sound add touch ; in fire, 
sound, touch, and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, fonu, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly a-rtificiaU Frpni 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
* the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food^ 
There are four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are bc^ro id 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, from heat, and 
fram the earth.. 

** QroftS mattjBr la abaorbcd in this subtile or lingii body, and the liogi bo¬ 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resemble that of some of 
the Greeks, that there is no such thing as real substance, that e^ery thing 
called material is merely ideal ? 
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* 'Cl 

The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwaniird, or, he^who is conscious 
of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displaj^ed 
in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is 
called dnnd mdyukoshu [the receptacle raised by food 
only], because it is nanaed from its origin ; and as it is the, 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagtirunu, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi¬ 
ble body is called vishwu, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men¬ 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshii [a sheath or 
scabbardj because as the silkworm is coVfered by i|s shell, 
so they cover spirit, ^ 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasures of the senses and 
organs : through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There is 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

Having thus explained the doctrine of vspirit, and dis¬ 
played that which is mere illusion, I shall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre¬ 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce¬ 
rated spirit. The ignorant say, that a son is spirit; and 
that we are taught this in the vedQ 3 for a father values a 
son as himself; when he dies, be mourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbakus maintain, as they also say, from the v^dii, 
that this body, which owes its existence and all its changes 
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toTood/is spitif, and t]iat a son is not spirit, since the fa- 
ther^ when house is on 6re, abandons his son, and 
saves^^himself; that when the father says, I am corpu¬ 

lent or, I am not corpulent, he cobfinesthese expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe-^ 
ists contend, from the vcdii, that the organs are spirit, 
sftice they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama¬ 
tions, I am blind, I am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea¬ 
vour to prove, from the vedil, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the animal soul; since the animal sOul 
being gone, the ^rgans cease to exercise their functions: 
it is the\nimal soul that says, 1 am thirsty. I am 
See. Another plciulsj that intellect is spirit, and be also 
quotes the vedii, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhus affirm, that^the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing ; and it is the un¬ 
derstanding which says, I am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakilrus and the Tarkki- 
kiis say, quoting the vedu also, that beside the under¬ 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhdttiis af¬ 
firm, quoting the vchIu, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this aniniatiOg 
principle is both animate and illusive-fornied ; for wh¥n 
a person says, ]t know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bottddhti, 
still acknowledging the vedd, maintains, that Vacipiini is 
spirit ; because the vedu teaches us, that before Weatibn 

VOL. IV. 
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vacuum alone existed; that at the time of absorption 
nothing remains; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in nrhich all material things were forgotten] he 
saysfy I was wholly unconscious of the existence of any 
thing. 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit: 
though they pretend to argue from the vedu, from the 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one by one con¬ 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the vedtt, as well as with the two 
othec^^urces of proof. The writer of the vedanttl says, 
True, the v^dh contains all these opinions, T)ut its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies: it is not there¬ 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan- 
i 25 ed, and cannot tyj|prefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanii- 
muydi-koshu. It is a living principle, and therefore it can¬ 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and tlierefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
tliese sects are at variance with the vedu, and that what 
they form spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from 
wepn to vacuum itself, are indebted to the animating prin¬ 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
Jthey i^pnot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogec, the subje^it matter of whose meditations is, 
I am BrQmhQ, simple life. 
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Thia then is the exact doctrine of the vedantit, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, &c.; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion ; is wisdotlif, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ^ 
is always free or unconnected with the habits of materisil 
things ; is eternal and uncreated ; and is the all-perva¬ 
ding—it is called atmti. 

A cord, thougl) it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, BrClmhu is real entity; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed BrQmhil : in the idea 
that it is something different from BrQmhtl, lies the tnis- 
takc. 

From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three gooniis. From the perfect 
BrQmhu, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te¬ 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to th©^ 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to they6g@5, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirit: I am everlasting, perfect, per¬ 
fect in knowledge, free from change, 1 aip entity, therJoy¬ 
ful, the undivided, and the one Brtlmhtl.” Day ^nd ni^t 
thus meditating, the yogec at length loses sight of (he 
body, and destroys all illusion. 

o 2 
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The next stage of the yogee is that in which he re¬ 
nounces all assistance from the understanding/ arid' 
mains without the exercise of thought; in' Which State 
every thing attach?d to mortal [rather intellectual} exis¬ 
tence becomes extinct. He is now identified with Brflrri- 
hn, arid remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedS, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of embracing 
Brumhil. 

The understandings through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
tliu^ destroys ignorance ; after which they become inani- 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco¬ 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Bnlmbd, ought to 
attend to the following duties: 1. Hearing; 2 . Medita¬ 
tion ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedii explained, all which centre in the one Briim- 
hii. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol¬ 
lowing tliRigs; 1 . oopQkriimtt, or the beginning of the 
vedantti V 2 * oopttsQnghanl, or the close of the vedantu ; 
S. tlbhyasH, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedantti; 4; Qpoorbbflita, or, gaining from the vedantu 
perfect satisfaction respecting BrKmhfi; 5. phiilii, or the 
knowledge of that which is tu be gained from the vedaur 
ttl ;or, the extrillirig of the fruits to be 
obtaip^^frof^ the knowledge dftfte Vedonttl; popilpfittee, 
or the leWtifying absolutely what is Briimluignanii.—The 
tb^g w^kh the student is to practise, is meditation 
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o\\ t^^.one, BriimlMl, agreeably to t|ie rules laid dowfi in 
the yedantil and other writings,—His third duty 
terrupted reflection on the invisible hnd only Bnlnihij, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedantu,—Tho 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Brfonhuj who is wisdom in the abstract: at first, his ideas 
\yiU be imperfect, and he will contemplate lumself/and 
Brdmhii as distinct ; just as a person seeing in a hars^ of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Briimhii, the operations of the mider-^ 
standing being all concentrated in God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Thpse who possess this knowledge of Brdmhfl, 
possession of or practise the eight following fhing^^ yiss, 
I, Yilrad, i. e, inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice ; 2, Nihdmu, i. 'e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement; pleasure i^ ’every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncjiig food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : th@ 

vediis, and what is called the worship of 
AsiiniS, or the posture of sitting during yogti j 4* 
yamii, or holding, drawing in, and letting out theJhr^^th 
during the repetition of incantations 5 d. Prity^.h^%^ or 
tile power of restraining the members of the 

nuiid; 6. Pharfloa, or preserving in the 

led^epf Brdnihh; 7 * Dbyaiia, 

to.whi^h there-are|?ur enen()i 98 ,.,y|^^ra at- 

tacbipgpt,t6 any, thiog': 

passions, and a confused jniifdi. yi^hejf|4he 

o3 
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vered from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Briimhii. 

He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described : hO possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Brftinhti, by which know¬ 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Briimhd. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Brttinhd is manifested; and by this manifestation, illu¬ 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab¬ 
sorbed in meditation on Briimhii, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 
life ; that is, with aftairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine; to organs which are 
blind, palsied, and full of incapacity; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities, A per¬ 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with¬ 
out being deceived by them. The yogee, aftet* being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with¬ 
out desire; so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
^evil desii^s ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every stifle of the body, and flree from every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments; so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser’* 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali¬ 
ment .eoipe in whatever states or from whatever quarter 
it firfimhfi alone is seen in Ws mind, 

; thing cpiwiected with a bodily state 

having been renounced, and tlm body itself having faHen, 
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thl j^ogee is absorbed in the excellent Briimbii; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself 
ing [to the yogee] dissolved, he becomes identified ^with 
freedom, with constant joy, with uncbangeableness, and 
with Brtimhti himself. This is recorded in the v^dd. 
Thus ends the Vedantu^Saru. . • 

SECT. XK.--Ofthe Patunjm 

This school of philosophy was founded, according tb the 
Hindoo history, in the stitwii y oogS, by the sage Fiildhjti- 
lee, who wrote the sootrtts known by his name, whicji 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen¬ 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Unfintd. The sage Vedd-vyasd wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which Vachttspdtee-mishrii has given 
an explanatory treatise. Pdnchd-shikhd, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhojil-devd, king 
of DharS, a brief comment, on the sentences of Piltdnjtt* 
lee. All these wbrks are still extant. Some particulars 
of thi6 sage, to whom are also ascribed a coftifiSfent on 
Faninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Rajd-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXf.~rAe Doctrines of the Pai&hfmH Phik- 
sophy. 

Translated from a Comment on the original Patunjalhi 

Th 0 restraining of the mind, and confining U i^^ter^ 
nal meditations, is Called yogd. When the 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Pell^ tvhorb 
it seeks to knour; but when the mind is seeklpiiyS, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. in tbC first the 

o 4 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous, in the 
fanner state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur¬ 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

Th^ thre,e evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup- 
tuousness^ iiay by fixing God in the mind, 

and by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the vMii, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

T|iis^ restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogu, 
of which there are two kinds, sdmprttgnatii and ilsUm- 
pnlgnattl,^ 

Sfimpi’dgnatii is meditation on an object till the ideas 
coimecte(| with it arc imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its pd^rs. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms;' 
spirit is one, (poorooshu).'^ Sttmprttgiiatu is of four 
kinds, L Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until tjbie yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-dk^Hefion between sound and substance in reference 

Tlwj wbi'd that the yogee has obtained the knowledge of 

the dfity f wid the second, that the 5ogee is lost in the divine manifestation. 

^ See page 130. ” The mageuline jiower. 
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k)God.—2. Mcditatiou on the* deity ijn reference 
form, as well as to time and place, till the yogee is a^etO 
fix his meditations wiihout regard to form, time or 
—3. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which 4iid 
siitwu gooau prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become so that 

the distinction between matter and spirit is np longer re¬ 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen; in which 8tat^|thi|;|^o- 
gee is named videhti, that is, he is emancipatt^^tl^ty^ 
pride of separate existence which is connected wilfiVa 
cular or bodijy state.—4. Meditation til) the yog^ be* 
comes so far delivered from pride, that it exists onlya 
shadow in his mind, and the divine principle receiv^s^ the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter/ 

At length the yogee attains what is called ftsdttiprilg«^ 
natti, in which, if he be perfect in his abstractfen, the 
very shadow of separate exi^terfee will be destroyed; 
visible objects will be completely extinguislsed^ and 
spirit alone become manifest. ^ 

Having described yogQ, and its divisions f given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, tft^bethod is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called videhii and absorption in matter, after trans^ 
migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his foiprner body. 

* Perhaps the meaning of Phtanjat^e is not here fally jjut'he 

is to be. understood as wyiag, that the thoughts of the ^ 

absorbed in that which he cannot fathom ; or the mind into 

which it is dri ven at the.disfiolutioD of the body^ when it Iq the. 

uncreated energy, or the uncreated impressions, or litresarc 
the source of cotrtma^d birth. :V ' • 
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^hose who die, without having attained the state termed 
jid^hd, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrirai- 
na^tiou, which acquisitions will be followed by the medi¬ 
tation called yogu. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogecs, distinguished by the 
rapidlttjr Qiiislowncssof their progress towards perfection, 
which id affected by the actions of preceding and present 
births# He whose former and present worlds are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect; another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted by tlie merits ac¬ 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by f?lower degrees; and he who has still less of merit in 
store, remains at a sUIl greater distance from the state of 
a perfect yogce. 

Yogu and its blessings^are to be secured by relinquish¬ 
ing all hope of happinfss"tin secular things, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship, This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increase or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment or suffering as the consequence of 
action^. 

He is called God [Eeshwarii],'' because to his will all 
creatures owe their preservation. That he presides over 
all evenly, is proved from his being the fountain of know¬ 
ledge ; arid his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
an4 his being the guide of all. This Being is to he 

' y From €csUu, grand or ghrioui* 
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obtained through that name of his^ which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogee intensely meditates and bribgs 
him continually into his mind.—By thus looking con^ 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the shtwil 
goonti obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the eifects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, . hesi¬ 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness v^f body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for bis yogQ, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogii, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them; let him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in those dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and eiiyy. 

The yogee must, in the next place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayamTi, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en¬ 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must^place his sight and th^ights on 
the tip of his nose, by which he will pei^c^yil smell; 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongfe, taste 
will be realized; and afterwards fix his at the root 
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oSf:Jiis tongue, iproin which sound will be perceived/ 
Aft^r this, if the mind be full of the sutwu, and be free 
frotiievory degree of the rijju and (ilmil goonGs, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become trul)' fixed. 
Ff^dbm from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
froth isorrow^ and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His fiiind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like lliat of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, tivlio^%ithout any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfectbaippiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of liis throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend¬ 
ing frOni these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure^fixedness of mind. 

The jogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be,,employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
object^l and he will, bytthese means, deliver himself 
from all';^rror; and be filled with the effects of the 
stltwti go|ni1* 

He tfaA]te|^mes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, tf^lf^jierations of the understanding, and per¬ 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat¬ 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 

of whatever' is reflected upon it, 

^ ^ '' ■ 

The yogi€, that hie may not Tall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks God byNi^^ditation on his names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence; 

* h refers bis reaileit, k>r a fuller ejitpld- 

aktiou of prauayUmii, to tl»o Tantrtt shastiii?. 
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after which he loses all ren>einbrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, end God is rcaU; 2 ed in 
mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mji|d 
similar to self-annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity ; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraclh>t}f ,God 
will shine forth incomplete splendour, the miiid of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in hittlj apd he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and idi^ntity 
with the spirituality and perfection ofGod* Iler^ ends 
the first chapter of the Patunjulu. 

Chapter II. —In the former part wasshewn, the Method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yogQ l. . Ju thU 
chapter is pointed out, the meChod in which a secular per- 
son should perform ceremonial yoga, in whic^'mre in¬ 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and |he repe¬ 
tition of the names of God, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the By 

this kind of yogfi the person will be assistedi^^^forniiog 
the more perfect yogu, and fti victory over [pr ra¬ 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kiudsj 
consciousness of separate existence^ passion^ religious. dis» 
gust^ loveofUfi\ The four last sspring fron| the first; 
and each of these four include inabili^, aa weft;i.e9 in elB- 
ciont, weak, and suppre^ed desiue^ 

Illusion is that which leads a person 
tlwng for another, that is, to call ia 
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that pure which is impure^ that happiness 
which is real misery, that spirit which is not spirit, that 
nieritorious which has no merit, and that which is evil, 
good.— Consciousness of separate existence^ when uncon« 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and the enjoy er, Jis one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction between them.— Passion (ragii) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire.—By religious disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery.—“By love of life is to be understood, an unmean¬ 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit.—This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap¬ 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceding births is also confirmed by the case of an in¬ 
fant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af¬ 
fected by tor and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in years; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infant, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
afiected with fear. 

I This last source of pain, arising from the love of life, 
IS to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which 
vill infallibly secure nlecfitation on God. The former 
< auses bf pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se¬ 
parate existence, passion or ragu, and religious disgust, 
4 re to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every con* 
<lition of life. 

The impress'" of actions is to be attributed to illusioit, 
and is discovered either in this or in a future birth. Ac¬ 
tions performed under the influence of illusion are follow-^ 
ed by eight millions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appointed period of life, and subjection to tlie 
fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogee, who has received the impressions of the 
evils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar¬ 
ly irksome ; for he sees that every earthly thing is unsta¬ 
ble, and is therefore connected with sorrow; hence be 
renounces the eftects which arise from the three gopufls, 
and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secular persons, do not produce sorrow: 
they resemble those members of the body which remaiit 
at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf¬ 
fers excruciating pain : the yogee is the eye of the body^ 

From illusion arise the effects of actions: this illtision 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in refei^bce to tlm 
divine nature: this discrimination lead^ to dpliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigrations, and to the re¬ 
ception of truth [God]. 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must 
obtained from the sorrows cqypimcted with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of, spirit 

^ 'fbat i«, all actions leave a mark on the mlud,* which is niivei* 
led till the man has experienced the effects of thc^c actions. 
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tbe iitid^rst^ndiog, in ivhich tbe former is the par¬ 
taker and the latter, the thing enjoyed; or, in other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing dis¬ 
played* Visible objects are identified with the nature of 
the sdtwii, rdjd, and tiimti goonus, and, either as the re¬ 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the Ponses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation ; the senses, &c. are the 
partakers; but the elements, senses, &c. are to be con¬ 
sidered as united to' spirit in the work of participation. 
The fruit of actions, as well as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the tJtiderstanding. 

If we speak of him who is light, or the male power, we 
say, he is simple life ; life is notan adjunct of his nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma¬ 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un¬ 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore the receiver, that is, he receives, througli 
the understanding:, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, \^uit further use is there for them 
when the yogoe has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of w^qi^ks ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even after this, when the yo- 
gee becomes perfect spiriti and all the otrjeds of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection with crea¬ 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. 
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.TJie unmn of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this uition 
is illusion* The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and tliis is to be sought in the 
acquisition of divscriininating wisdom. Illusion being re¬ 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, wilhiecessarily cease. This ^sep^ration con¬ 
stitutes the liberation of the yogee, who is |iereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa¬ 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid¬ 
ed. ily this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence, or prid^. The polluting ef¬ 
fects of the rujti and tfimd gooniis are also removed, and 
the pure influence of the siitwu goonii is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself this is cal¬ 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
self-existence remains, however, discrimination manifests 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogfi; this acqui¬ 
sition secures the removal of the darkness an4 ignorance 
arising out of the rugtt and tuipii gooniis; and wl|eii the 
mind becomes identifled with the radiant pature of the 
stitwii goonii, discrimination Js produced. 

The eight parts of yogil are : yumS, nihfimii, asiliijfi 
pranayamS, prityaharfi, dhar^na, dbyanii, and silmadhao* 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing tbe^pgssions, 

* Nothing eaa r^lve dpivlt bat the understanding as irradjatfid by the 
satwa goona, after the snporession of the rujii and thmd goontiii^ 

VOL. IV. r 
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ABd of tb^us assisting 4he yogce; the last three are assfe- 
lants to the yogee, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asdiidi is perfect, it will advance the yogce in the perform** 
ance of pranayamu; and if that is perfected, prityahard 
is thereby assisted. 

In ^umii there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appro« 
priation of the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogce attends to his vows in 
reference to all these parts of ydind, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. 

Niyumu includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions ; and pu> 
riiy of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene¬ 
volent atfections; 2. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
religious austerities; 4, the repetition of incantations: 
and 5. by causing all the formularies of ivorship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. 

Through yfiinu and niydmtt [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 
revenge is destroyed], the yogec is greatly assisted in his 
eiforts to cirbtain perfect victory* These sources of pain 
are ii^uriousoess, theft, &c,, in each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the m- 
juryhim^lf; or he may do it through another; or, re¬ 
joice in its being done; and so of the rest, injuries arise 
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from anger^ covetousaess, aad infatuation. The affects of 
these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He who is 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy. 

lie whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him wdio is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage, lie who subdues his passions, is blessed with 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense^ 
obtains the knowledge of preceding* transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence. He 
who is pure in body, hates the body; is separated fnim 
every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from theimpti’^ 
rities of the rilju and tilinu goonus; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al-» 
ways happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yog*ee acquires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities,, piir^ 
rifles himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations 
brings before the yogee the deity in whose name these are 
repeated; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

^ AsHnu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at jrogfi ; 

“ bati> to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei¬ 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. That frigid, 
posture may become easy, the yogee must acs^uire it 
degrees, as the members ate able to bear it; and that bft 
may be'iiappy in these circumstances, he must jrgise^.hiS; 
miadito the.wonders of the heavens, and Botcoofine.it to 
bodyi» Wlieo he has become perfect in tbe y9gbq)oistMrc.i' 

1 . V 2 
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he will no longer feel the inconveniences of beat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogu-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in pranayamu^ or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re¬ 
ceived inlo it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup¬ 
pression, the yoged must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos¬ 
trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per- 
ftct. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 
as he is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se¬ 
cures the removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the sGtwa goonu from ap¬ 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. 

In Pritjjaharu^ by withholding the mind from wander¬ 
ing, the organs are turned from their accustomed objects 
inward, and become subject to tb^ yogee.—jffere ends 
the second part of the Patunjidu. 

Chapter ///. —’fhe fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be<^ 
yond the level of the nave), is called dharunu^ in which 
the yogee purifies his mind by benevolence; practises the 
4 uties connected with yfimfi and nlyfimii; perfects him¬ 
self in the yogti-postures; regulates the ingress and 
egress of the animal soul; and^ fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements ov^r him. 

Dhyanu^ or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms o^dharunu ; so as to secure a con¬ 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

In Sumadliee, the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un¬ 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dhanlnit, dhyanii, and sfimadhee, for the sake of bre¬ 
vity, are distinguished by one name, sungyumu^ that is, 
the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in stingy ffmd, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi¬ 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifest. Stin¬ 
gy timti is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through -more gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc¬ 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, theft the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre-^ 
paring for another birth; in the same manner, the wbrltf^ 
emanating from theNfirst cause, proceeds through a Series 
of subordinate catises and effects. The difference’beti^een 
the subordinate cause and the effect, is owing to a'change 

p 3 
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in^tlie cause during the process of production; the seed 
does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

The yogee who has perfected himself in the three parts 
of sfingyttmu, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future; if he apply sungy uitiil to sounds, to their meaning, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies sungyumfl 
to the impresjsions of former births (lines of fate), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies sungyumu to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of those whose eyes are 
jfixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap the fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, place, and causes 
of his own death. He who applies srmgyfimti to that 
compassion which has respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden¬ 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He wlio meditates, in the same manner, on the 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
umon, progress, and influence of the planets; similar 
contemplation applied to the polar star, will enable the 
yogee to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to 
observe their motions; by thfe applicatioii of sfingyilmtl 
tO; the centre of the bowels at the naVel, he t^ill becbrnb 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human body; by a 
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Bimilar application of siingyiimtl to the cap at the bottom 
of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst; by me¬ 
ditating on the nerve koormu which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogd ; by meditation on the basiiare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the serial region^ ; by medita¬ 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, he will becOnie 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consdiousness ofseparate exist¬ 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of sungydmd are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogee-, by the power of sitmadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be* 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge; 
be is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through tjbie 
senses, and the path of the animal spirit through 
perves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or 
bpdy by the path of the senses, all the senses apesompany- 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bep; 
in this body to act as though it were his own.^ 

* lu the Hindoo history, a story w given respecting Sumoodrii-palii, a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses is called the.ani* 
mal soul, which isf distinguished by five operations con¬ 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the yogee who, according to the rules of 
dhariinu, dhyanii and sumadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en¬ 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the softest and mOvSt distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body; be is 
denominated the great videlul, that is, the bodyless: he 
who applies sungyiimii to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of sfingyumil, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform¬ 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance; in short, he will be enabled to rea¬ 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas¬ 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himself again to the effects of actions. He who, accord- 
ing.to the rules of sungyiimii, meditates on mind under 
the influence of the sfitwii goonii, will obtain victory over 
the three gooniis, and will possess universal knowledge. 

gee, who is said to have entered the body of the infant son of V’ikramadityijl, 
and obtained his kingdom .—See page 27y voL Hi* 
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When the yogee has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
nils, he is denominated visboka^that is, free from sorrow ; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind: he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies sungy iimu to discriminate 
between the stitwii goonu and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera- 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogee, and will en¬ 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra¬ 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages: in the first, be 
begins to learn the first forms of yoga, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per¬ 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per¬ 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth 
of these seven. 
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There ia still irnother method of^erfecting yogd, that fe, 
by applying the rules of siiitgyfimu to the divisions of the 
last ksfatimti [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him¬ 
self in thisj^ will obtahi complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogee 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogee all visi¬ 
ble objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedi¬ 
ous process of the senses. 

When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un¬ 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received by spirit, the yogee in this state obtains 
liberation .—Here ends the third part of the Patunjidti. 

(Chapter! V .—All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in sttmadhee: among these 
some were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilti, all 
the winged tribes, &c.; to others the last (ouch of perfec¬ 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the repetition of incanta¬ 
tions ; and toothers by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitrii, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth; 
but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 
former birth, in the next carries the yogee to perfection. 

Here an objector says, By this system you mak^ na¬ 
ture, and not actions, the cause of every, effect, but the 
ahitftrtis teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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Td ihii PiitQnjQlee replies. Nature is the soWrce of aH, 
and of actions too, and therefore the effect can hever go¬ 
vern the cause; but meritorious actions may remove flte 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of 
tore. Nature, confined by works of demerit, appears 
like apiece of water ke[)t in by embankments: works of 
merit cut the banks, and then, by its own force, the water 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate it, so as to 
allow it an unobstructed progress. For, even in theyo- 
gee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and again immersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind, 
the actions of men are multifiirious; the fixedness of 
mind and unchanging conduct of the yogee is to be attri¬ 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee, when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses; though this is not connected with visible ob¬ 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit); the works of the hellish, ar6 
black (producing eV^il fruit). The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a 
mixed colour. The actions of the yogee are excellent; 
for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows 
upon him excellent rewards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection Ond 
species. He who at death loses the human form, and fof 
a Ijmidred ycto is born among irrational animals, oiMha 
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forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; hut when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived* Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wiW beast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
as species and recollection are inseparably united, the im¬ 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks. In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions ? To 
this Pntiinjfilee replies. These impressions are without 
beginning; this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence be urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable? 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu¬ 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like- ’ 
wise found there ; it is therefore only necessary that illu¬ 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe¬ 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of¬ 
fered ; but it should be remembered that mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the ap¬ 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself. The 
three goontts pervading every thing, all things are neces¬ 
sarily identified with these goonus; and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, how can three goonfis be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different goonus, be one ? it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these gooiihs: all the different vessels made of clay 
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have but one denomination, and ^he union of the five pri¬ 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished* 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions: a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfaithful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
sfitwQ gooriQ becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness ; when united to irreligion, the rfljfi goonCl be¬ 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tiimii goonu is pre¬ 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects; it has no inter¬ 
course with them except as it is the mirror: it makes 
them manifest; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob¬ 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind ? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob¬ 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this Pfitfinjfilee replies, that this con¬ 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dU* 
played, is separate from all choice; it is the mere consti¬ 
tution of things^ in which the parties are wholly unaffect¬ 
ed. The stltwti goonfi enjoys an immediate neCiroess to 



b^t th^ olbier ^oojnius ^ppl«oacli spirit thi^iifbthte 
eiltwii* The mind, being united to the eUtwdi gxmnOj by" 
its'vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is anstveied, that visible ob^ 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
00 by another; therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogfl, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time.-—-An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded from all active ope¬ 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec¬ 
tator: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another pow'er, another 
understanding? To this Pulunjulee replies, The under¬ 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the oflice 
of light, or do the work of inanitestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrioe of aa 
unoperative spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un¬ 
derstanding may be the cause of manifestation; To this I 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for 
as there are opposing properties in the three gooniis, the 
necessary anion between that which makes known and the 
thing maiiifesteti wonld be weatii^l in addittonlo which 
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also tbop^ would be in this system as iimny j^S 
knowledge as individiialjs, instead of one spirit, the 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the^ 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does possess, in. 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radianeei 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon^ 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light; and in this character it directs the aifairs of the uni¬ 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is tliere left of the existence 
of spirit ? Ptitunjillee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex¬ 
ists not for itself but for another; as therefore the operas 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the three 
goouils, tlie understanding must exist, not for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the sutwtt 
goonii. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; those parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the sdtwfl goo- 
mi ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which ia 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate from 
all material objects. 

The object of the Patunjulu dhrsbflnu is to lead men 
to lil>eratioii; and this we shall consider in ten sentences,, 
thus: Firsts when a per^n has obtained discriminatkm, 
all his ideas of separate existente, as, I am chief, I eqjpy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which i% that 
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mind is diverted from outward tilings, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit: this is the commence¬ 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally 
intrudes/ This is to be overcome by perseverance in in* 
ternal meditation.. When the yogee has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be¬ 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
in%dsible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter ; and the other kind is comprehend¬ 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXll.— Philosophy/. 


Gohtttmfi, whose sootnis amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com¬ 
mentator, on his sootriis was Gungeshu-chintamUnee; 
whose very excellent work might fae comprized in a mo¬ 
derate octavo volume ; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyayii durshunu/ Three 
learped Hindoos have written comments on Giing^shu, 
vte. Shiismtinee, Bhfivaniindu, and MQt’hoora-nat’hQ. 
It is about 200 years since Shiromiinee wrote his com- 

inent; which, thpugh much smaller than the others, is 

♦ 

** 'Hie souiul of this word resembles Nalyii. . * Dtirslmnu, from 

drlshii, to tee or know. 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the,honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was born at Ntid^eya, 
as their countryman : the following legends are current 
respecting him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute 
his studies under Vachiisputce-mishrii, it is said, that lie 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, risings over 
the heads of all the other students. PQkshu-dhtirtl-mi- 
shrii, a very celebrated Nyayayiku piindit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hihdoost’- 
hand, arrived with a great retinue, elephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at N ddeeya. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who was the most learned man in 
those parts; they gave the honour to Shiromtinee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutrou^ in 
the Ganges; Pukshd, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet: 


" How sunk in darkness Gour^ must be. 

Whose aageia Wind Shiromanec.**^ 

He then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men 
at his court to a disputation; but Shiromtinee completely 
overcame his opponent, and Mishrtt retired from the con* 
troversy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shi* 
romdnee ^ 

Jdgddeeshd turkaldnkard and Gddhadhdrd,two]earu* 
ed men of Nddeeya, have written comments pn §hiroi|)^d-^ 
nee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other cop-* 

' The name for Bengal. * This fdndit bad lost the al^bt of one 

^ This latter atory is sometimes related iu terrat diifereut from these. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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j^^i«;diSi5tent parts pCilIindpc^t'liaiitfe;i h|| 
in M|t’bi|iA Wbrk of BhfivantodftJs preferjra^r T|^ 
Ji^yajiijiar9hfi,nfi is chiefly studied in Bengal and 
Al|nA|ts|^yefy town in Bengal contains some Nyayayiku 
though they are most numerous at Nfidceyi^, 
'l^r^nee and Vasvariya. There are in NOdeeya mi leas 
than fifty or sixty schools ; that over t^hich Shivfi^nat’- 
hti*yidya-vactvtiaputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayu has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over "all the durshduus now stu¬ 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
teoi while the other durshdmls are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that thb is tlie only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal, has remained popular after so many 
revolutions; at the festivals, be who can best dispute 
on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayd, receives the highest homage, the 
mpst honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat; yet the Nyayayikd. is ac¬ 
quainted with paly the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre¬ 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
diflSsrent works read in these Nyayayikd schools; The 
first/work put into the hands of the student, and which 
be commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-pdrichedd, or 
thu.Kduadd-bhashyu. From these works, and the instruc- 
fic^s pf ^ master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parts is described. A^r 
this he commits to memot^y the Tyaptee-pdnchdkd^ by- 
Shiroradnee, from which* he learns to reason from an ef- 
fici to its caiise; and with, this work Is rea^ the'^pm^ent 
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bF'JilgMSeshtl. After this* the SiiidhatitS-lSIcsIi'iln'iil^'by 
Sbiromtihee, and its comment by JagtidFrahU ;' 
dohtaiti answers to the ohjectionsr itiade against the 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvh-ipQkshh, a ^vork eon- 
tlainitig objections to the arguments of the Fyafifee-piin- 
chiikti; and replies to these objections. The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyiidhee-ktlrilnii-dfittrma- 
viichinnabhava, by Shiromiinee, and comments by Jilgtl- 
deEshfi, Miit’hooranat’lul, and others : these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the fir^t 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Ty- 
aptee-grttbophyti, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
Phkshttta, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first cause; Pfiramdrshfi, a similar 
work; Samanytt-lQkshtthQ, on proofs from sirfiilarity of 
sjiecies; Vish^shh-vyaptee, on proofs arising froin the 
distinctions of things; Vish^shii-nirooktee; Unoomitee^ 
oh proofs frorh inference; Vadart’hh, on the meaning of 
tertns ; t)vtiyfivti, fire questions on the evidence arMhg 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Niingvadti, a discourse on negatives ; Shdktee-vadd, on 
sounds; Moktee-vadh, on final liberation ; Vyootptittee- 
vadS, on the causes of things; Tidhee-vadtt, on the meaning 
of terms; Pramany ii-vadtl, on credible evidence t Oophefttee- 
vadhd, on the meaning of terms. The last workreadlis the 
Koosoomanjtilee, by Oodtiyiinacharytt.’’—It must not be 
supposed, that every student rhads all these woirks, or that 
cfvery teacher is capable iff giving instth6tioins i>h thein 
Uiti to proceed through the whble ierikoccuyii^a yi^^^^ 
dt ""twblte gear's. He wWo has pursued thbse ktldies 

^ llie Hindis,consider this mrk as that which overthrow the herwy of 

thedb^^hds. ' ^ 

. q2 
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tp their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, He 
has read even the Koosoomanjiilee.” With the above* 
mentioned works various comments are used, according 
to the will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of Vishwu-nat’hii-siddhantfi 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught iu 
these schools: 

The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con¬ 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas: that 
which does not yet exist; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that w hich never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things.—Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.—Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum, time, space, life, and spirit.—Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great¬ 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
and demerit, and sound.—Action includes, throwing up¬ 
wards, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 
and going. 

There are three causes of things ; the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth ; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with which the potter’s wheel is turned, and the 
efficient cause^ as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
is formed. Material causes belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and air. 
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Ta matter, water, light, wiiid, and mind, belong priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be¬ 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, vseparation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa¬ 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre¬ 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness ; and smell is to 
be added. 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre¬ 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num¬ 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority,,succession, number, mea¬ 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 

bodies^ viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun; 2. memberSy^ 
the mind, the eyes, the nose, the ears, the tongue, and the 
skin; the band, the foot, the voice, and the organs ofge- 

Q 3 
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i^eralciaQ anc} Mcretion; 3. the Jive objects of sense^ include 
jpg material object. 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, sijft- 
npss, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe¬ 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, nialleableness, perishableness, and 
imperishableness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha¬ 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to ej^ist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indivisible; the divisions of 
time arn mere accidents., The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable; their use is to ascertain objects nearer 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent; the body does not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi¬ 
nion of those who affirm, that the members form the ac¬ 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
thp blind, &6. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion : bnt if this werotthe case, when this fa¬ 
culty vfas pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inaniniate. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
i^ qo eflect. without a cause ; and therefore there is some 
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intiaible mident in the body, which difecls’aUils hio- 
tione. An objector urges, that he regards no prddf^li'fclk 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayikfi replies, 
that in ihany cases, the proof of facts mtist be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed : he ho\teVer immediately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, timt in 
all living bodies there must be an animating principle ; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis¬ 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by (he mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol¬ 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every things in 
consequence of liis omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a fii*st cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
thing®, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause ;1mnce things invisible are proved to exist from 
thos^ Which are visible; but the objectnr says, thisis nbt 
alwajys siifb proof, for the same effect is seen to arise oilt 
of different causes, therefore it is hece^ary to shew, that 
the effects you mention can only arise from a certath de¬ 
fined caus£' Siich an objector is referred iothe 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 

Q 4 
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Evidence >Hi*l^e$ ^l6o frdift soimd;; ;when ^ person bedrs 
ibe,Bound.€ 0 ^^ all tb^properlies of 1 hat animal are form¬ 
ed in the mind; he understands what is meant, from his 
knowlo(%e of the term; that is, from the power of sounds' 
to donvey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of e?Kpression. It is also necessarv, where sound is adniU*^ 
ted as evidence, that the hearer, should understand the 
design of the speaker ; the propri^ety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule.^ 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im¬ 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other¬ 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit¬ 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be equivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would be no proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof; such a person is ve¬ 
ry (Corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 
the day; it is clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night. 

^ This seems to be ef}ulvalcDt to the sentiment, that ridicule is the test 
of truth. 
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Visible things areeapable of form, taste, cJont«ie^t, 
priority, suocessiofl, fluidity, heaviness, eolduess,-and* 
swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, caref, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many: union, separation, number, &c. belong to many; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi¬ 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum¬ 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts oflT for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Medhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif¬ 
ferent forms of matter : one man declares matter and spi¬ 
rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 
to be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existeflae. 
False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. 
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Jay and.sortxiW'ame oaiaf«digion'^^aiKl iite^gioni Iriii 
ducaum^ «ach Jis^itore rewards «Dd'puitHdtteettl8,4AU#f 
be held ooty tiiat the person nmy resemble the ehtld de'* 
siiioiie tof'fliie breast .&r its own nourishsaentf ahd become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must^dd 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid* 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness forhi the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
mi8eiy» 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of; the ear, fi)lk>w each other, falling and rising as waves, 
SOi ^iBt preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
foUowv Sounds do not die; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting (hem : ail sounds are of similar 
origin. 

Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded 


He. who exists in all the forms mentioned by pbilo* 
sophecs'^be is God. 

SifeiCjl'. XXIIt.*—ITorAs ihis Phtlosop^U still extant. 

s yt , • "‘I*' -.iy; . .(^ j' , »■ - '■A '' 

Gotitttmii-sootirti, the origirfar i^t^c^'s 6r aphorifetti'4 
of GoutGitttts--Nyajti-fe6ottQ-teektti 
soptrOs.—A coiDinentary on ditto, by VttrddhitmaniS.— 
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Shfiskttdfitii:^^ anoAer ’Commeot^jr'^OB thv - 8aotHlRi:!>- 
Goottimii-biiasabyimeelai^ a. Gomaaotit on an abridgowat 
of G<)utiiin&->-S6dtroptt^rb) an explanation of the 
sSetrSs.-^Nyayfi-flddtrftnfittee) remarto on the Nyayfi* 
sootrfis. 

DnoomaniUkhiindQ, a part of the sootrfie on proefe of 
the evidence of things derived fr<»n inference. . A. coaio 

u 

ment on ditto, by Shiromtinee.—Unoomanii-khtindS-* 

u u 

vadart’liti, remarks on the Unoomanii^khiindfi.-r-Uhoo* 

V 

manaloku, by Mtth^shwtirii,—Unoomandi-pramanyii-va*^ 
dii, by Bhttvantindtl.~OnooinanQ-deedhitee*vyakhya, by 
the same author.—Unoomitee-khOndiina.—Unoomitee- 
paramarsha-vichara*—Oopadhee-vada^rUhasya, a com-' 
ment on the Unoomana-khanda, by Gadadhara.-^Ano* 
ther tomment, by Mat’booranat’ba.—^An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhavananda.—A coimnent by 
Kbrishnabhaijta on the comment of Jagadeesha relative 
to this chapters—Unoomanu^nirasa, on the tejeetiba 
of inference as a mode of proofs 

Prataksha-khUnda, another chapter of the sodtras, on 
the evidence of the senses*—A comment on ditto by Shi** 
roraanee.—An explanation of the same work.—Pratak^^ 
sha^^parisfaishta, further remarks on the Prataksha^khan* 
da.i^A on the Pratakshaloka, by Mat*hodfa« 

nat’ba.—Prataksha*vada, on the evidence of the semes* 

Shabda-khUoda, jmother chapter, of tltijp 8o^trat>*,pA 
the evidence of oral testimony*—A comnient by Mat^-r 
i^^babdaloka.—TUrktt^ 
k^a» n aowiB!3ieat.r-lShfibda-m^ 

Cbintamane^, on the evidences of the sepses, on that, 
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aiieing front infer^nicej from eontparison^ and from’oifrl 
te8timoByi;-"A cOmiBent on ditto, by Roo6bee>dfitt&. 

Koosoomanjalee, by Oodttyfinacharytl, on the divine 
nature. 

Nyayd-leflaviitee, by Shree-BiiUttbhtl.-—Leelavutee- 
viv^kti, Leelavtttee-vrittee, and Leelavtltee-oopayii, on 
the opinions of the Noiyayiktls.—A comment on the last 
work, by Vtirdhiimanii.—LeelavQtee, by Shiromtinee.— 
Leelaviitee^teeka, a comment on ditto. 

Deedhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromiinee.—A 
comment on the work of Shiromiinee, by Jtiytt-Ramh.— 
Another called vyakha,—Others by Jiigttdeeshii, Giidad- 
hiirii, and Mhbadevtt.—A comment by Krishnii-bhfittii 
on the comment of G&dadhiirii. 

Stingshuyanoomitee, and Stingshiiyanoomitee-vadart’- , 
hS, on conjecture^—A comment on the Nyayii-mtikii- 
riindu.— Vyootpiittee, a work by GGdadhiirii.—Ktttti- 
koddharu.—A comment on Thrkii-bhasha, by Gouree- 
Kantfi.—Nyay d-koustoobhti, an elcplanation of the Nyayti 
doetrine8.-Nyayii-tiitwii'chintamiinee-priika8hd, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nyayti philosophy.r—A comment on 
the Siddhantti^tiitwii, by Gokoolu*nat’hti«oopadhyayfi.~ 
Priityasuttee-vicharii, on the evidence arising from com¬ 
parison.—Niivyu-mutd-vadart’hii, on new opinions.— 
BacUtii-biiddhee, on certain knowledge.—Vtshtty84a- 
vichar8, on evidence arising from visible objetjts.— 
Pdkshdta-vadbart’hu, syllogisms on cause and efFeet.«^ 
Tilrkd-bhasha-sartt-inunjdree, a compilation.-^Mfingttltti 
vadart’hd, a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writings.—Samdgree-vadarPhfi, on the means of obtain- 
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tog pl^ijbsophical knowledge.-r-A comment on the NQng^ 
vadfi, on negatives^ by Jugiideeshiittlrkalunkarfi 4 :iN¥ 
Mooktaviilee-deepika, a comment on the Mooktaviilee. 
—Another work bearing this title by Piiksbtldhiirii- 
mishru.—UlnnkarQ-ptiriskaru, a work on the meaning of 
terms.—Piidart’hu-tiitwavtilokti, a similar work.—Voish- 
cshikii-soutropuskarii^ the meanings of the Voishdshikti 
sootriis*—NyayS-siddhantu-mttnjiiree, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyayii.-—Turktt-bhashu-prukashii, a simi-^ 
lar work.—Alokii, (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun news-papers.—Shtiktee-vicbarfi, on the meaning 
of sounds.—Drivyiikirtinavulee, on the nature of sub- 
stances.^—Nyayfi-pramanyil-mQnjtiree-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayunti.—Pfidu-vyakhya-rtttnakiirti, 
on the meaning of words.—Vishishtti-voishishtyti-bodhttj 
a similar work.—Samanyudukshtina-vadart’hQ, ditto.--- 
Pramanyttvadfi, on the four proofs of things.—Koosoo- 
manjfilee-mfikfirfindfi, on the divine nature.—A comment 
on ditto.—Vivrittee-koosoomanjfilee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work.—Vyapteevadbu-rfihusyu, on the causes of 
things.—Karfikfi-chfikrfi, on the six parts of speech.— 
Nyayfi-siddhantfi-mfinjfiree-shfibdfi-pfirichcdfi, an abridge 
meat of the terms used irf the Nyayfi.—Tatpfiryfi-sfindfir- 
bhfifUyarfi, on the meaning of words.— Vfirdhfimanfi 
kirunavfilecfprfikashfi, on di&erent philosophical opinions; 
--^Nyayfi-sfinksh^pu, a short abridgment of the Nyayfi 
philosophy*—Oopfikrumu-vadfi, on the grounds of dis¬ 
pute.—Pfiriitfitwti-prGkavshika, on the essence of the 
Nyayfii^PSdart’hfi-chundrika, on the meaning of terms* 
—Nyayfi^pfidart’hfi-deepika, an abridgment.—Nyayfi-^ 
mookta^Yfilejs^ a similar work.—Mookta-vfilee-prfikasbil, 
dittHi^^P&darPbfi^Sopika^ ditto.—Siddhantfimfinjtiree- 
toek% a comineDt op the Siddhantfi-mfinjfircc—JJyayfi? 
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an abrWgraent.—Tatpiirya-d5epika,'ik comment 
ditto.^Goona^kirana-vaiee, on the 24 goonUs.—Nj^ayfi^ 
sfingraha, by Riighoo-nat’ha.—Nyaya^atwaloha, an 
abridgment.—Tatwa^viv^ktt-moola, ditto.—A comment 
ofH;ditto.^Nfik8hutra-vada-valee, on astronomical terms. 
•**Nyayii-varttiktitteeka, a short comment.—Siinnee* 
kiirshil-vadii, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses*—Nyayii-mookta^viilee-teeka, by Mtiha-d^vQ.— 
Gnanil^VadQ; on the knowledge of realities.—Uvuyiivii- 
rtihusyti^ on conducting disputes syllogtstically.—Nyayii- 
punchiipiidika-suteeku) a similar work with a commentary. 
—Siddhantti-rubusyu. — Prht’hUma-vyQotputtee-vicharil, 
on the nature of sounds.—The second part of ditto.— 
Nyayiifvarttikti-tatptiryu-teeka, by Yachiisputee-mishru. 
—jboukiktt^nyayii-riltnakttrii, by Rdghoo-nat’bti.—Sflng- 
skarti-vichard, the arrangement of sounds.—Sutydpddar- 
t’hfi, the arrangement of thin^.—Prfishdstd-padd- 
bhashyd, a comment on tbe Prdshdstd-vadd.—Nyayd- 
vadbart^hd, on the doctrines of the Nyayd.—Kdnadil- 
bhashardtnu^ a work on terms, by Kunadfi.—Bhasha- 
pfiricb^dd, by Vishwd-Nat’hd-Pdnchanund, on the names 
ofthings.—Nyayd-raoold-pdribhasba, a comment on the 
Nyayd-raoold, by Seeru-devd. 

SECT. XXIV .—Translation of the sootrUs ofGout&mu 

in an abridged form^ as explained by VUhm&^NafhH- 

Siddhantu, 

There are sixteen parts [pddart’hds] connected With 
tbe dfecussion of a proposition, viz. 1. prdmand, S, ptU* 
in^yii, 3. sdngshdyd, 4. prdyojdnd, 5.drishtantd, ©.sid- 
dfaantd, 7. dvdyilvd, 8. tdrkkd, 9. nirnSyd, 10. vadd, 
11. jftlpd, 12. vittinda, 13. h6twa-bhaed> 14. cbdld, 
16. jatee, and 16. nigrdhd«sPhand» He who obtains the 
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Iru^ knowledge of these things will secure liberotidn 
[that is, he will, be able by theni to establish from 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwtl-Nat’hii first explains the reason wlgr Gouttimtl^ 
in his sootrus, places the proofe [prfiraanfi] of things be¬ 
fore he describes the object [prQmeyu] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved; but that aftet 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces¬ 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [stingshttyit] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [prdyojfinfi] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantd]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantd]. Still, two 
^opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [Qvdyiivu] of argument [tiirkkft], and from this 
arises decision [nirniiyii] . The dispute [vadtt] is again 
resumed fjulpd], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections [vsttinda] against the offered 
reasons [hetwa-bhasu], and uses various deceptions [cbfi-. 
Id], alledging, that th^ cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigrdhu-st’hand] the opponent. 

After the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through the^ 
ptidartMs]> the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all felse ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits birth* 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In tlie progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de¬ 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows : then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence [prumanu] ; that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated prutilk- 
shu, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep¬ 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis¬ 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed imoomantt 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. Poorviivtit, or the infe¬ 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Sheshuvtit, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 
drishttlng. The first kind is thus illustrated : from the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens when a person sees some¬ 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyu). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub¬ 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
The evidence denominated oopumanu, arises from com- 
parison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
person are termed sbilbdii, of which there are two kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 
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2. How many thing's l^prume^u"] arc there respecting 
which evidence is sought? The answer is, spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, inteHccI, munu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge: The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow.* The separate capacity of 
smell, taste,sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called miinu. The ex¬ 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called prtivrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called pr^tyhbhavu, or trans¬ 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li¬ 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others^^ 
contend, that death is merely tlie dissolution of the body .^ 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

‘ The commeatatow observe here, that joy aud sorrow do uot properly, * 
belong' to body, for they are not found in a dead body ; but that GoutiitSfi’s 
meaning must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit as 
a body, 
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and error. Some sa^j that tho very body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identi^ed with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sungshui/u^ as when a person^ 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being in the ob¬ 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor¬ 
rect or not. This silngshilyii is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated priidhanu-pru^ojunu. That 
which is secondary, or an assisting^ cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated upfMhanu-pruyojunu. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtantu. 

6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastrfi, is called siddhantu^ as is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
a^when a certain interpretation meets witte universal 

This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
triis give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean- 
ih|j|assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evi^nce of others in favour of his own opinioti. 
Wh^ ile establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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without contradiction, a second, it is called ttdhikurtinft- 
sidflhantii. When a person describes a fact in fig^urative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed ubhyoopugdmu-siddhantri. 

7. Uvuyuvii includes priltigna, hetoo, oodaliurttnii, 
ooprmttyd, and niguinund, A simple proposition is de¬ 
nominated prritignil; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hetoo; the proofs by 
which this hetoo is made good, are called oodahuritnu ; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopfinilyd : the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed niguniunu, 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed itirklcuy and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op¬ 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is ternned 
nirnuyu. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a seriefe^ 
of propositions is called mdii* In this case a moderator 
is not necessary; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a tuode- 
rator is requisite : a moderator should possess a clear un¬ 
derstanding, he should be experienced in argument, ca¬ 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, |^ar- 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing that God hair 
placed in our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a person, 
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tijerefore in the discussions of learned men several mode¬ 
rators should always be appointed, 

11. When a disputant takes up the argument of his op¬ 
ponent and attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it is 
called juipu. He first objects to dm proposition as incor¬ 
rect, anti then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu¬ 
ment This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal bi>s 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

12. A person’s thus continuing to object to the argu¬ 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, 
termed vitunda mdu* 

IS. In hitzea-hhasu there are five divisions, viz. siivyub^ 
bjicharQ, virooddhti, siitpriitipllkshii, iisiddhee, and vadhil. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
f^tablish a proposition, is called hetwa-bhasQ. Agree¬ 
ment aa well as flisagreeinent in locality between the 
cause and the effect, is termed suvyiihhicharJi/^of which 
this is one of three instances. When a person contends 
that smoke must exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed, 
"^len a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 

called virooddhn, as when he says, I saw an object, 
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and ascertained that it was a man, because it had four 
legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected witTi a propo¬ 
sition, this is termed shtprutiptiksIiS, This applies to 
the attempts,to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. ,When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
usiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. Wfien 
the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhu, 

14. Of chida there are three kinds, viz. yak-chiilh, 
samanyu-chulii, and oopdcharu-chQld. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
conveying an erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man; to which it may l>e objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The tliird is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, The market is very noisy,’’ intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an arguEQO^t^" 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open ta refutation, it 
is called j4it€e, 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigruhu^sVhanik* 
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[Here the explanation of the sixteen ptidart’hils is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sungshijyii, the 
third piidartUiu, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
Bimilar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
or an ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. 
To this Goutumd replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of difference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now adds, that nei¬ 
ther ill these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks? 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen. ? or in the mind ? It must be in the 
ipind; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Goutumu again 
explains, and says, that where similar ju'Ojjerties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco¬ 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from priitukshn, unoomanii, oopiimanu, 
and shttbdtt. The senses were created to give the know¬ 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed be¬ 
fore the sense;?, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been something upon which 
this medium should be exercised. Yon before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses become exercised on an ob» 
ject^ that object becomes known (priitukshii), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. Prilnianu 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time ; 
but, accordinj^ to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist, ff you say, that objects Und 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names nothings are given; then this name is 
sounded ; the sound is to be heard ; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowdedge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goiitnmh replies, If 3 on maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance: that every thing 
was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Goulumfi shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu¬ 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum ; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob¬ 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun^ 
and next the things manifested, visible objects ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
. to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro¬ 
per witness. Gouttimtl admits, that the understanding la 
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the most proper witness; but still contends, that the 
senses^ as supplying proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the scnscb, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi-^ 
rnony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, 
he coritinties, that the senses alone competent to sup¬ 
ply sufficient evidence of things might I not affirm, that 
there is no need to search for evidence, things having their 
own evidt'iice in tlicmselves ? Goutilmu says, the evidence 
which relates to objects is <>f two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de¬ 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so th^t other 
assistance is unnecessary. 


llespecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob¬ 
jected, tlitit as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Goutumu admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not alfect the argu¬ 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene¬ 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects, A man in a 
sta^ of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder; 
in thk instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought Is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 


fueling, and afterwards s[)irit is awakened to a sense of 


It is still objected, that these illustrations are 


for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense¬ 
ly fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in dis^ 
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covering a fraud which may be practised upon him: to 
this (loutumu repliesj (hat this is a mere accidental feult, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupaticyj 
Again, the objector pleads, that what Gout 
evidence of the senses is merely inference^ ary 

object is seen only imperfectly, and there 
of what is known about it must be from i 
tumii says, the constituent parts of any ihJ 
seen distinctly, forint united whole, for ev 
sential to the whole. 



The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from eflFocfs: a person seeing the sw^ell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutumu replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is pit)digiou». 


The objector next calls upon Goutumii to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
j>ast, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non entity: we can never say, Time is; wlhile 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. GoutilmQ contem}% 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other; and the very idea of any thing being pr^ehtdr 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en¬ 
quires whether this comparison be partial or wl|ether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa¬ 
rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will be compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 
species OTC with another. If it be said, that the compari¬ 
son must 11%^]y meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa¬ 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison af a grain of mustard-seed with Soomcroo. 
To all this Gouttimil thus rcpH^, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be¬ 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voisheshiku-schooi, now 
contends, that what Gout urn u calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutumix, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison ; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa¬ 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 
it. Goutumii denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us jilvu, but by the mlechchUs hhnkoo^ the 
proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of life, and respecting invisible objects: in the latter case, 
the sbastni is that which gives efficacy to sound. The ob¬ 
jector here says, Your shastru is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; and the methods it (akes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goiitumu reminds the objector, that the shastru 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastrii is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shustrfi; 
the pious man is every where honoured; he is never de¬ 
spised; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli¬ 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa¬ 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there are three other 
inodes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Gouturnu, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Gouttirnii, 
that the shastrii is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition; to be at all under¬ 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing ; 
and they are subject to decay; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat; but if the v^dfi 
were Uncreated, there would be no need of the orgatie bf 
speech. [Here Goutiimu, to a considerable length,*pur-* 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronouncesit tq^> 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated]. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an** 
existence, Gonmmii says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety; they are 
the symbols of things: the power of sound lies in express¬ 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, that the tenses are the same ag» 
spirit, according to the expressions, I am blind 1 
am deaf.” But, says Goutttmii, this would be giving to 
each individual five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the bearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepii* 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? Gouiumu says. 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all: when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects fc^rmerly seen, if the 
sense itself bo spirit, and that exists no longer ? 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as 
spirit, for that men say, ‘^/am white;” / am corpu¬ 
lent,&c. Goutiirnu says, If the body be spirit, then 
wh^n you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is Indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur¬ 
derer, for the man whose body is'^consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is not the destruction pf spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Goutumfi, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which dies^ because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Goutdiuu 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a quali¬ 
fied sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
&oul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, ||[reeably to the expression, I do 
not remember,’’&c. Goutfimti says, This is incorrect, for 
these words themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason^ the person means to say, I am endea¬ 
vouring to remember, (bat which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 

Goutumii next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutttmdi says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never have acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponi^^l 
replies, that these sensations afford no proof of the 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the 
constitution of nature; it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these mark$ of 
joy fear (contraction and expansion) in some former 
birth, Goutumii maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, hut that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
tilniB confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the 
idea of death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma¬ 
tion of death. 

Gontumh next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the bodyjviz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyti), The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sougfiths, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutumii affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Goutumu next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eje, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work of vision. Goutumil replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tezti); and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan¬ 
sion, 80 the tezu of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa¬ 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body^ it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutfimu, in 
rpply, quotes the case of animals poSsSessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezu. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
tiimu says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact: but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrus, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in itjj 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pioV 
poses of life. If we confound tlie use and certainty of tbe 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation, 

GoutumS next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent,, taste, form, and 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact; that air possessevS 
only the poy*rer of sound and contact; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele¬ 
ments ; that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived ; for instance, the ear” 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound: the nose is derived from earth, and in conse¬ 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case. The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like¬ 
wise. GoutUmii admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his w^ork, united differ¬ 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sankyiis affirm, that the principle of knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 

What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” GouthinQ 
confutes this proposition thus: If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable; but a man often says, that which 
t onte kneW) I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyus, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
bWn conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know ¬ 
ledge; but if so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. And if the un^ 
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derstanding be ever the same, then its operations must 
partake of the same property, and the expression, I 
know not,’’ can find no place among men. Prom hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sankyii 
philosophers that the Understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

Gouttimu next inquires into the nature of the under** 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhiis, to be identi* 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If the un¬ 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand¬ 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we often 
find onh of the senses employed on an object, when (he 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. Froih hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. The 
charvvakus, who identify the body with spirit, plead, t|iht 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body^ ;lfv 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also mu8t|^ 
the body : and add, it is plain, that desire mupt belong to 
tile body, as we see the body, under the influence of ^ 
sire, full of activity. "Gouttimtt maintains, that theMi 
three^ desire, abhorrence and knowledge, must belong tb 
the living principle ; and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of deathly inert, and we are sure it is not then the 
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s^ubject of desire. &c. The exertioiis made by the body 
tinder the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani¬ 
mating and indwelling spirit Nor can desire, abhor* 
rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning 
faculty (miinu), for m&nti can do nothing without the 
animating principle^ audit is liable to forgetfulness and 
changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body^ nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there¬ 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned, and 
that must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be¬ 
fore known. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it has lost ? GoutSmu says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris¬ 
ing from dependance, joy and sorrow, religicm and irre- 
ligion, &c. 

- vGoutumti next describes the succession of ideas, vfe. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. To this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such 
a rapid manner, how should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient? Gouttimti says, that the 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the' 
lightning to the clouds, and not to inert matter and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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jGxed. Another opponent maintains, that as e^h person 
possesses fi ve senses, which are the'media of knowledge, 
whenever all the senses are employed at once, a rational 
ngent must be required for each. The sage now answers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the tact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but by suc¬ 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the olyjector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance bas all the senses exer¬ 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with cop- 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc¬ 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft^^ 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the? 
arbutus, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator ; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; apd 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribpd 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutfipiil 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identifif^ 
With things themselves, or whether it be Separate fropi 
them ? If it be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then- you make the cause and the effect the 
same ; or if yop mean that nature is something separate 
from-thingsy then what have yoU; obtained by your objec¬ 
tion i for this which you call nature roust be competent 
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to the work of creation, tod this is whet we call 

Qoi. ' ' 

Goutfiratt now explains that which is called dOshtt, or 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive attachment [ragd], which gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano¬ 
ther, to desire of another’s w'ealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
jpride. The next error is enmity^ from which arise anger, 
envy, injuriousnens, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [mohtt], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor¬ 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per¬ 
sons Relieve, says Goutamti, that the knowledge of God 
will at once destroy all these errors; but this is incorrect: 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a consequence, their attendant errors cannot 
remain \ so that, as the commentator says, Divine know¬ 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediately or mediately, 
of all error. 

After this, GoutTirnii proves the existence of spirit in 
mto from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, (hat 
if there he the re-appearance of (he man, he must have 
had a previous existence; and that indeed men are born 
to die, and die to be born. 

" ^he shoonyil-vadees affirm, that from non-entity alt 
things arose; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
state in which it did not previously exist: that entity 
absolutely implies non-entity, and that (here most be 
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some power m non-eutitjf from which entity can spring: 
the eprout does not arise from asproutj but in the absence 
or non-existence of a sprout GoiUhrail denies that ya- 
cuum IS the cause of existence f and affirms that the 
cause is tp he sought in yoncurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow¬ 
ledged terms of father, maker, &c. The shoonyii-vad^ 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. blit 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ‘ a son will be born,’ pr 
* such a person had a sop.’ Goutdmii now asks, Do you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent ? You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a har* 
vest possible from seed ground into flour ? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, I would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no variety; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va^ 
riety; and therefore your proposition is confuted^ Froip 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from nphf? 
existence as a cause, th^t the first cause must be sought 
somewhere else. 

(Joutfimii now e|)gage8 the v^dantees, some of wl^ni 
maintain that finlmhii is the only cause of all tbin^ ; 
others that the universe is a form of BrSinhii (phrinanifi) j“ 

*!!l TOt ^rd conVvys'the idea of change, unch a>^ that In whichVegetablea 
become manure, which afterwards undergoes a chauge and becomes vego- 
talkie and which are again courerted into animal substance, &c. 

s 3 
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and others that the universe is a deceptibn (vivdrtii)" pro¬ 
ceeding from Brdmhd; thus excluding every assisting 
and eflScient cause^, Brfimhu excepted. Goutdmdj in op¬ 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such an assist¬ 
ing cause, we should not see so many changes and fluc¬ 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The vedantec 
says, this must he attributed to the will of God. Goiittlmu 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
L e. his will; and this involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, (hat these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to aflirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world arc appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human actions are tlie causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 

A third person rises up in the dispute, and Says, True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God ? Gouttimu replies to this, You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the names of things: was 
it ever known, that that which is inanimate could cre¬ 
ate ? We must admit a living cause of all things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing Gouttlmti, says, when you 
use these expressions, this is not that^ or, this is not here^ 

The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him, winch the Hindoos com¬ 
pare to the deceptive appearance of water in an empty vessel. 
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jou divide the universe into existence and non-existence; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex¬ 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non¬ 
existences. GoutQmQ urges in reply^ that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c, as in material 
things, but this is not the case. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com¬ 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various: 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi¬ 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forward, who main¬ 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi¬ 
series of men. Goutuinfi denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi¬ 
mony, we perceive that the animal soul is subject to mis¬ 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed; and this being is 
rit—God the creator, the teacher of men by means of ttile 
vddtt, whose existence we ascertain from bis works. 

Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its fol^ 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, l^e 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peacock. Gouttitnii 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [tlnimit- 

s 4 
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til], you admit that there is a word to exprci^ ^ cause 
[nimittfi], and therefore the thing itself must exist, 

Gootfioifl asks those who pronounce ©very thing incou* 
stantj as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may be what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opir 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Gouthmii, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Goutiimh replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses : we daily see produgtioii 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atpms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
you overturn the whole order of creation and destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean—Is creation more 
tlian an appearance, and destruction more than a disap<^ 
pearance? This question is answered in the ShhbdU** 
Mfinyalokh. 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
treading produces immediate knowledge; but the cultiva^ 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future, period ; 
au4 iu the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
a^dops are to be reaped in a future state. Against this 
sentiment a person rises up and maintains, that as actions 
do not resemble seed, but vanish as spop as committedf 
it ia not possible that they should produce future mispry^ 
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Oauttlmdi says, from tictions arise merit and demerit, and 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisibly 
fruits are so. The extinction of evil is called mfikslul^ 
or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
shasirh and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and evil actions; for though actions in themselvefe are nei¬ 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out of 
them, and hence they are thus designated. 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse-^ 
qiience of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable; these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods: 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave no 
room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter on the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastrii. By occupation in 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anx** 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes¬ 
sion of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession. 
How then should a person attain liberation ? Gouti|mti 
replies, that God, ip the commands he gives, always : 
suits time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty nt 
one time would not be duty at ^another ; the duties of a 
youth (of the student) arp not to be practised aft^r 
period is passed over. ^ ^ 

Goutflinii next enquires into the method af acquiring ^ 
that knowledge of realities by which liberation may bf 
obtained- The pride of separate existence, or selfishness, 
having jcntered the body^ produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise, to all the errors of life: when 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish¬ 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and says, ^ Ah ! Ah ! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khunjunii f thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbfi;** 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus ; thy face resem¬ 
bles the full moon ; the happiness of time is all concen¬ 
tred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, “ Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou re- 
semblest the pleasure-house of cupid; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
koombhii‘ of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give }ife to a dead image; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, I can face all the 
horrors of war; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds,” 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says. Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin; 
it contains flesh, blood, and faeces. The stupid creature 
who IS captivated by this—is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These pei’sons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine- 
btiating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel- 
leh^,'the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. T cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

p The wagtail. Moraordibi riidnadclplia. ^ lliC frontal 

globes of the elephant which swell In the rutting season. 
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infatuated creatures; t>ut I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should I be 
pleased or displeased with this body^ composed of flesh, 
bones and faeces ? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 

The digumbilrCi sect maintains, in opposition to Gou* 
tSmil’s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no sudi 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
tdmu, You consider (he animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present ? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? Goutiimti complains of the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu¬ 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or Other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na¬ 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

Gouthmii next lays down a method for the increase dC 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to; 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw, away 
the ^nses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves of this 
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^dvicf, Gout&oiti well IclMiiip lo mount tl^ air 

as to withdraw his atlectious from the world, and fix them 
on God. Gouttifiiil acknowh‘dge&4hat the work is difii* 
eultj rendered sq by habit and strong desire; hwt recom¬ 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrees 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The CiTta 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained 
tyi after inany tjransniigratious spent in }ea4*ning 
tion, 

Here an opponent asks, what proof there is that the 
merit of u person’s efibrls to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
m there, lie asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time.—GoutiimQ sap, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power! This could not have, 
been, bad not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge tliern on to such daring and 
eonsanrmetc folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of, tlxe. 
eigbt kinds of yogd, the particulars of which are to be 
iti the PatQnjdld and other shastrQs. The,>Qnly 
di%reii€e between tlm Nyayii system and the Patibydlti 
is, that the disciples of the forager maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Paihnjtllh's opinion is, that spirit 
i$ not to be associated with qualities, and this of cmirse 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible objeots. 
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Further, God is sai^to be,says Goutiimii^ the Aimighty, 
by whTeh we are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 

SECT. XXV.^The VoisUshiku Philosophy. 

To Kiinadil, one of the sages, are attributed the Voi-* 
shoahiktt siootnls, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. These aphorisms re¬ 
late to seven subjects (pudart’hus) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1. things; 2. qualities; 3. actions; 
4. genus; 5. species; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent partSy and 7. non^entity. After a long discus^ 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange¬ 
ment, KunadQ discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
und final liberation. 

A brief explanation (Vrittee) of these soutrhs has been 
tfritten, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhashyti, andihe latter the VoisheshikU 
SSotropfiskarfi.* A comment on the Bhashyti was written 
by Vachtisptitee-Mishrii; but the only work now readjn 
Bengal which has any relation to the yoisheshikii pbito- 
sophy is that of Tishwil-Nat’hQ-Siddhautti, which merely 
treat# of the logical terms of this system and of that of 
NyayS school : in the Nyayd colleges of Bengal the 
depts read that part of VishwQ-Nat’htt^s work which ri^r 
lates to the Yoish^shikii system, and then study the Nyk- 
yd; bdt the work of the sage is not now studied by any^ 
piinditiin Bengali A few of the most learned bratnhiiba 

» is the library tO the^p^iety of ^IsslopiMjles il 
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ofCalcutta, gome years ago, attended the lectures ofBod- 
hanfindfi-Ghtin^ndrfi-Swaraee, a very learned bramhiin, 
born in Dravirtl,^ and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voisheshikil-school.—For 
some account of Kunadii, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume. 

SECT. XXVI.— The substance of the Voisheshilcu system 
of Philosophy^ as taught hy Kunadu^ extracted from 
the Voisheshiku-Sootropuslcaru, 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kunadil 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a-knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
wbuld first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli¬ 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kttnadtl defines religion thus: those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Brttmhii-Gnanu, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
IS for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised ; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon; and therefore, for the 
Establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
Of'men may properly rest on their testimony: for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings; they were de- 

‘ This person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting ©f the 
British flag^at Fort St. George. The last time he visited Calcutta, Bodha- 
nUnfin had trairelled as a pilgrim from Ram^hwarn to Benares and back 
again thirteen times, and was then, as he said^going to die at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so icopprtant a gift. 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things^ &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely^ nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com¬ 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualities^ as being inhe¬ 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four.* 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
&c. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion; and by a know¬ 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for¬ 
bidden food, &c. men are deterred from those actions* 

To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability; things, &c. are also inherent in things, are iho 
material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Things in their ortgi^n 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

« Some place darkness under the head of druvyu, but KCiniida places it 
among aon-entities, as the absence of light. See .page 228. 
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actions terminate* things are possessed of qualities, 
aotiot), and constituent parts. QuaKti^ ai*e jnhibriyt in 
things; they do not possess qualities. Action is Confined 
to dne thing; it contains nditfiel* ^^aliticfS nhrcflfedfa; 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. Otid 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, td separa* 
tioi after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effect the union of several parts are sometimes neces¬ 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No ejffect can ejtisl without 


a cause; this is a settled axiom. Should this be opposed, 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and di^^tinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti- 
coW. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
common is found to a great extent, arid that which is 
particular IS moi e seal ce. If it be ashed, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
ihipgs; it is answered, that this term is oi iginally and 
necessarily connected with things, and Is not therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 


existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but thisindlsciimlnate appTicatioti of these terms 


has thus ari^eri—exlstencte which belungsf to a speciefe 
implies Uon-e^tf^itence. ^ ^ 


l^rt ttife same manner, the author goes on to defiUe ihe 
^nature of things, and to explain Wm^ in a'metapt^sical 
mahner; but as this cW be l^lle1htetti{in|JHle rfekler 
is referred for similar ithb 

work of 


few following pages of ihfs^ 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Our knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress^ and 
the particular properti^es of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance.^" To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. It 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Respect¬ 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained : some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi¬ 
dered as subject to destruction; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible; 
and others affirm, that sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. Ktinadti, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Goutumtl in a great measure, and to him we must refer. 

[The author next describes the particular properties of 
the primary elements: for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] \ 

Ktinadu admits the evidence of the senses, as well as. 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when tJe have an imperfect view of that^which we qnce 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
certain, whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, \yhen, afite# examining a vsubject, a 
person hesitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 
y Sec page 229. 


VOL. iV. 


T 
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he has drawn; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction. On the sul^ject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions of Gbutitma and 
Kilnadtl are the same.* Kdnadii denies that sound can 
be a substance, since atl substances are found in a mixed 
stale, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union of the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses* There is an 
evident union betvi^een the senses and the objects they lay 
hold of; this is an acknowledged (act; but this fact in¬ 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that (hero 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. Khnadd denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that tlie senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
membersr Khnadh denies that the body possesses a 
living principle^ since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle 
1 would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bodies 
this living prhteiple ? And I would ask another question 
respecting the senses, Why there the remembrance of 
objects formeriy seen after the power of vision has been 
de^royed ? 

> ' ■ 

It is objected by others, that mind or reason k the 
living principle; but Khnadh says, How is it then that 
persons frequently say, Such a subject k not in my 
mind^' that 1 have forgotten it. That must be the 

S(fcpi^|ea51. 
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agent or living principle in man which, is the sotii^ce of 
religion and irreiigion^ and which says^ ^ I am ha^py^l 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately ; there must be a se¬ 
cond person; spirit separate from body does not use f, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit; but the 
use of I, both are necessary. 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
i$hould a person object, that this arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a time of profound sleep ? If any 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds. A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in* 
crease of the body, the healing of a wound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow^ from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the^ proposition that these ef¬ 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhalnting 
spirit. To this KQnadti replies, that thesis effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if we speak of the body mmrely, it is not 
the same body. Further, we perceive that when a petwn 
unites himself to the good, or tb those who obey the shas- 
trtl, he becomes fike them in goodness; and if he becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard the shat- 

T 2 
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tta^ his character takes the form of theirs; but thes^e 
changes must tielong to spirit, for in these unions the body 
remains the same. 

Some persons affirm that nature alone has given exis- 
te:See to things. This Kiinadii denies, and ofleirs this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around os 
manifestly owes its existence to a caiise separate from it¬ 
self? The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
fiither and son, &c. If therefore it were to be conceded, 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
gives the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c. 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa¬ 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations; these cannot ex¬ 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hears, 
&c., I would ask, Why then does not the eye always see, 
&C .5 and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Further, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de¬ 
merit, and thit sense was afterwards destroyed : in the 
absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? 

The objector next urges, th^the body is a collection 
pf atoms v^ich contain a living principle, and that this 
; living principle is not something separate from the body, 
but inherent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
^ whole body. To this'Kun|tdi 1 says, By this argument you 
: deny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
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anitnate^ and this be an atom^formed world, tlien all matr 
ter must be life; for this is a settled maxim, that the na¬ 
ture o( the cause is always sfeen in the effect: why th^rt 
do we not see matter possessed of life ^ The objector 
says, the animating principle is there, but it remains in a 
concealed"^and latent state- KQnadu says, This pro^^ 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated; but in senseless matter motilNs^ is 
not found. The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. Kil- 
nadQ says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, that a hare has no 
horns,” for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
state- 

Kiinadu next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo¬ 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris¬ 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception,^to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit; and as we find these per¬ 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and Worn thence we aseen^ up to a first 
cause, distinct from matter. 

When an animal soul, through having the consequences 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 
' ‘ T 3 
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huthati birth, it is united to a single atom, and to this 
others are added till a regular body is formed. In cases 
where merit preponderates, an excellent body is formed, 
and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

JItoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is t5 be attributed to the elfects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, aud so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. These remain distinct® 
till substances become visit^le. When the animal soul is 
to be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit¬ 
ed begins to be agitated,^ till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused is called miihilt. 
Atoms and thought belong to the former, and the divi¬ 
sion of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi¬ 
nated great iptihfit. He who is possessed of the Qualities 
belonging to great inOhQt, enjoys an affectionate illation 
to all things. 


• In consequence of this opinion^ tliat ihe different kinds of atoxu^v re- 
rnidn distinct this sect is called Volsh^shikii. 

^ The agitation in this rase is attributed to what Is called the divine vislie- 
shttktec, or the sejvaratc (distinct from the conomon) energy of God. 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individual. Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the senses. Kil-» 
nadii contends for one reasoning faculty in each indi^ 
vidual; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind^ 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects: fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consurfies. It is further to be considered, that as vitdble 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em¬ 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exceed* 
ingly subtile thing, and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chiefhelper to spirit in theacqui* 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pos¬ 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiplied; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called ipmd, is a mistake# 
if it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac- 
rjqires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter. When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called m^dhya, sleep ensues. Wheq it retires into q 
ticuj^r part of this ves^I, called poore^tne^ profound 
sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect¬ 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in Its construc¬ 
tion, Kfinadii contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup¬ 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces¬ 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 

T 4 
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sisied of five elements, this would be seen, as it would 
display the visible appearance of those elements, or rather 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that the body is composed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo¬ 
dies : the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and raised by fermentation. Trees aj^^budies in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies? Kunadii accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in tree^ is less vigorous. 

Desire is excited by the* hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in¬ 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but sCtpents. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a fiprmer birth upon tfie present birth^ for 
a child kno%s nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others ; still, at a certain age, they rise in 
his mind: from whence can they come, but from the 
baneful influence of the actions of former births These 

f The Hindoos believe, that the dispositions of a person in a new trails- 
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pa^ions arealsato be referred to species: men are at* 
tacbed to rice, deer to grass, and the yoang e]epbaal4o 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the piarr# 
to the snake, the buffalo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 

Kiinadtl now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties: All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is hot 
to expect the benefits peculijir to a future state, nor in 
duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought; invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, absorption. The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse; th© study 
of the vedu in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be¬ 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha¬ 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c.; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions; obser¬ 
vation of the right posture, and of holy tiruies, as lunar 
days, &c, in the performance of religious duties; repeti¬ 
tion of prayers or incantations; observation of the du¬ 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four digerent states, the four casts, &c, &c. The.tneirit 
arising from the performance of these dutiesl)elong8 to the 

migration are not neceskrily tbe exact counterji^rts of those possessed in a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by tjjie preceding actilw: they further 
profess that millions upon millions of actions uti^expiated or unenjoyed ve 
laid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a faw 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth; so that every person not an as- 
retie lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigratioua appear 
interminable. 
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sinitnal spirit* In the performance of duty, the primary 
cause is the soul in contact with mind; the exciting cau^ 
scs are, the friiits promised in heaven, and a strong reli« 
gious faith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure^ 
or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the mitid is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en¬ 
joined in the shastrii is warm, when the rules of the shas-* 
trU regulating the duty are observed, it is religion. Reli¬ 
gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at¬ 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &c. &c. 

As long as religioji and irreligion [rather merit and 
demerit] exist, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the under¬ 
standing b^qme united to them, and the dissolution of 
this union is death. The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable life^and death : the dissolution of this union is 
identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubslantial, and worthless, Kilnadti main¬ 
tains, that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most impprtant future effects, as merit 
and demerit, arise out of them: we must therefore, in this 
respect, consider them as equal to realities [sfitj. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter¬ 
nal, and that birth and death are not reatities, since 4^th 
is only disappearance for a moment, Khnadfi says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
opinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 

There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of .any thing; tjie fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the non-entity is destroyed* ' By the consent of 
all nations, and all shastrQs^ the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing; or let him 
say, that when God created the universe, there was some¬ 
thing which he did not create. 

Toy ogees belong two degrees of knon^Iedge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him¬ 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
th^ perfect yogee can at once reveal aM things. 

9} 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip¬ 
tions of spirit contained in the shastcii, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the knowledge ofyogfl, by perfecting 
fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogii, by. 
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restraining tha breath, by retaining in subjection the 
powers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the; animal |puL By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are^destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wl>olly pre¬ 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 


SECT. XXyn.— O/ the Mehnangsa^ Duhhunu, 

' * 

Of the three divisions of the vedil, the first relates to 
ceremonies: tfijs pottion Joiminee has attempted to 
explain in his sdotnis, and in ihe Poorvil-Meemangsa, 
sometimi^s called Meemangsa, which terms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
v6dii certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdividfd'^ ihto four sections. The name of the first 
commentator on these sootriis was Shaviiru, whoso work 
was afterwards Explained by Ranfiku; these works have 
met with ispmmentators in BhUttu and Vachiisputee- 
MishrCi; since which period, a number of works have 
been winitten^n thetloctriftes of this school, principally^ 
however, in |ne form of comments on the originals. The 
lMt,firmfi'l5%i|pika,the tydhikilrunu-Mala, andthe Shastrii- 
De£{>ika, threl abridgments, as well as a commenton the 
Shastrfi-Deepikh^ aje read by a few Bramhi^ns in Bengal. 
Many dftodpes at Bepares, aftd a still greater number of 
learned men in thUDeCcan, study the works of thisphilo- 
sophy. A few years ago, Bodhanilndfi-Ghfinenc|rG- 
Swamec, a dtindcf, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on 

^ From manu, to dccirie. 
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this philosophy at Calcutta.* A pupil of "hisy Shobha- 
Shastree^ at present one of the ptindJtVin the Sttdiir 04- 
wanee court at dalcutta, is perhaps tRe best acc^uaitited 
of any person now in Bengal with the works wfiicatikve 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it Us ssud 
that he has made an abridgment from thesootrCis of Joi- 
minee^ and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work be¬ 
fore it is published. 


SECT.JCXVIir. — Treatises still extant to this 

^ School of Philosophy. 

A ' V' 

The sootrife of Joiminee.~The Bhashyd, by Shavurii. 
—A comment on ditto, by Rai\iikG[.i-Cottiments on these 
works by Bhiittfi and Va9hfispiitee-Mishrii.---*T|45 SStee- 
ktt'Shastrii-Deepikajby Sorhti-Kat’bu.—Th^ lldhiktirijnii- 
Kouraoodee, by Oodchy il.—Anollier work undgr the same 
name, by D4vu-Nat’hi^.—The Bhiittu-Dee|iifea.—The 
Nyayu-Riitnu-Mala.—A comment on ditto, entitled^ Nya* 
ya-Riitnakurti.—The Joimiiiee-Nyayu —TheMe& 

mangsa-Nyayu-Vivekii,—The Udhikurttnh'^jPiiribbasha. 
-^^he Meemangsa-Vartikh.—The Vidhee-Riisayfinu.— 
The Oopudcshu-Sootrh, by ^oJinjine^—Th| Shastrti-Deci 
pika-Vyakhya, by Chhmphkfi-Nat’hu.—Aj^^her work 
under the same name, by SomiVlNat’hil.^The Ktirtnu* 
Prfldeepti-Bhashyii.—The Meemangsa-lShashyii.—The 
Me4mdngsa-]%ayti-Prttkasbu.---The Ml^mangsa-S6otn1- 
Dhidheetee,*—TheDhfirmfi-Deepika> by Krfehnh-Yujw- 
hnil.-rThe Meemangsa-Saru.-^The^ Mcemangsa-Sfin- 
grahtS, by 

See page 2?0, 
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SECT. XXIX.— An abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Meema^gsa School, translated from the D hurm&*Dee- 
p0ay 1h& Meemangsa-Saru, and the Mlemangsa-Sun- 
grUhu. 

Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of God: simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but the 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as m^de known 
by an agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds. For in^ance, when a person has 
once pftnounced ^ kh, however long he may continue 
to utter kfi, ktt, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent; but sound is never new; manifes¬ 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air. 
Therefore sound is God (Brumhu), and the world is no¬ 
thing but name. 

The vedu has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com¬ 
mand of ft monarch. It is incumbent on men to receivj- 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with th^ vedU, to contain clear definitipnaPf chity, 
and which are free from contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which secures happiness. If it 
be asked, why we should regard religion, it is answ ered, 
that it flows from the divine commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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raen are excited to duty and deterred from evil^ are cal¬ 
led vidhee, a la^v* 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, aiid religious practice, ate aujsiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God : first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated; thirdly, 
objections are to be started ; fourthly, replies to and refu¬ 
tation of these objections; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de¬ 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he whU rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are call d religious or good, because productive of hap¬ 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil^ fruits^ The divine 
commands are to be observed according tq tim^,, to per¬ 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se¬ 
ries of conduct directed by these, commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. 

‘ Here, among many others instances [see page 2fi4], the fatal incorrect¬ 
ness of the Hindoo theology is apparent: Joiminee maintains, that actions 
of themselves have in them neither good nor evil; that their nature can only 
be inferred from the declarations of the v^dtt respecting them, or from fu¬ 
ture consequences. In other wordSy.murder ia not an evU anlet^s punishment 
falls upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to have no idea of moral 
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There are three incentives to duty: 1. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits; 2, to visible benefits 5 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per¬ 
suasion pf the certainty of possessing liiture benefits : the 
last fticentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of th^se rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards detained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Mdinoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Munoo 
composed his work after a personal study of thevedu; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of rejigion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert¬ 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with another; nor 
suffering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas ^ 
nor mistaking the rules of the shastru ; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules ; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned, a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits ; nor embracing a mean¬ 
ing unworthy of the shastru ; nor neglecting to enquire 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per¬ 
formed with easew with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake canndl arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs; by this evi¬ 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds w ould be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence^ it will diminish, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im¬ 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not b^j changed. If it be then asked respect* 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses; 
and that they firise jfroiri the confused union of present 
ideas (Qnoobhiivil) with recollection. 

Some affirm, that ideas are received into the understand¬ 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incocrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 

The sbastrQ teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos¬ 
sesses : he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all that which isf enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act accordingly, knd h'O 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obc* 
di^nce so far as he is hereby qualified, rewards df 

the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less perfect will be diminished. 

The vedii has in some parts forbidderfall injury to sen^ 
tient creatures, and in others has pi^scri^ed the. offering 
of bloody sacrifices. Joiminee explains this apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge¬ 
neral, and others particular ; that the former must give 
way to the latter, as a second knot always looseni in a 
degree the first: sb, when it is said Siirfi^wtiteP is a!(o- 

VOli. IV. . u 
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geth^r white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge¬ 
nerally, for the hair and eye-brows of this goddess are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, they must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the shastru. 

The promises of reward contained in the shastru upon 
a minute attention to the diiferent parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful¬ 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastru has promised after the merit is ac¬ 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con¬ 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The benefits arising from those rules of the shastru 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene¬ 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 

Some comman^ls ^ire to be gathered from interdictions. 
From one law, according to the dispositions and actions 
of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con¬ 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible con¬ 
sequences, propitious or unpropitious according to their 
nature; and, beside works there is no other sovereign or 
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judge. These consequences, ever accompanying the in¬ 
dividual as the shadow the body, appear in the next bh'th^ 
according to the time in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni¬ 
verse will be destroyed at oppe (rniiha-pruliiyu), is incor¬ 
rect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end ; 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastrh or in the customs of a coun¬ 
try, is as follows ; first, the act is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words^ 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the dif¬ 
ferent parts which are essential to the action. Hence it 
follows, that religion and irreligion refer to the eighth', 
words, and actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on the state of 
the heart. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light; but the power of liberation lies in the sound God 
—God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
simple light or glory. 


i; ^ 
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The objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re¬ 
ligions actions are destitute of fruit: therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic sisrns : 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world: he 
who perfectly observes the commands; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing but evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to observe. 


SECT. XXX .—Other St/stems of Philosophy. 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six dtirslulnus ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Sbatwiitti, the regular Fouranics, the Khiindunus, the 
Bouddhiis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 


SECT. XXXI .—Of the Doctrines taught by these Sects. 

Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharyti theShatwtitri 
sect bad sunk into oblivion, but since that period a body 
of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India: at present they are most nume¬ 
rous in Kiirnatil.—These persons study the work of Ra- 
manoojti, and a comment by TatacharyQ ; also the essence 
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of these writings as selected nnd formed into a separate 
treatise by Arushamii-Paliing-Vyunkutacharyu, and ano¬ 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by Rughoo-Nat’hii-Deekshitu.—Their opinions ap¬ 
pear to be in substance as follow : God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable to a being des¬ 
titute of foruj or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage (o body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity is perfect 
joy. Creation arose from his will; and the desire to cre¬ 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe.—In obtaining liberation, devotion is 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the pooranus appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en¬ 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- 
teip, it is well known was taught by Lomii-Htirshiinii, who 
^tracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 

u 3 
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tinct sect.s The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following: 
Narayiinfi, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brtimha, Vishnoo and Shivii, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Narayunii has been frequently incar¬ 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
a hero. In the difterent forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate and private wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &;c. he assumes various shapes. The ivorship of 
God is to be performed'by bodily services, such as bowing 
to his image, doing menial service in a temple, &c.; by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 

Shrce-Hfirshu, the author of the Noishudhfl, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called KhijndiinQ, a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy different from all the dQrshiiniis, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khundilml- 
karfi, or the destroyer; but the author has not learnt in 
what points he differed from the durshfinus. 

Amongst the Bouddhiis there were six sects of philo¬ 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of their principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 

* In Bengal, at present, those who are called pouraiiics are persons who 
have merely read some one or more of the pooraniU. 
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SECT. XXXI ].—Of the Law Books, or Smriiee^ 
Shastrus, 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
chatacter of the philosophei^ the law-giver, and the her¬ 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli¬ 
gions duty and ceremony mentioned in the works called 
smritee,as may be seen by a slight inspection of the trans¬ 
lation ofMilnoo by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list 
of books still extant. The original srhritees are said to 
have been compiled from the vedu by certain sages, 
Miinoo, Otree, Vishnoo, Hareetd, Yagnuviilkyfi, 
Ooshrtna, Cngira, Yumd, Apustumbd, Sdmvdrttft, Katy- 
ayitnd, Yrihusputee, Purashtlrd, Vyasu, Shuukd, Likhitu, 
Dilkshu, Goutumii,Shatatupft,and Viishisht^hd, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter of this 
volume. Each of these sages, it is supposed, wrote a 
separate volume under the different titles of law. The 
modern smritees give quotations from these ancient 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Mdnoo, it does not appear 
that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time;' the sentences of Yagndvulkyfi^ 
found in the comments of Mitakshdra, IJpilrarku, and 
Veerdmitroddyil, cannot be the whole of the work of 
Yagniivulkyd. 


^ From smree, to remember* 

‘ This is the opinion of tlic Brahmiins, Vut a resixjctetl friend says, “ I 
believe all the ancient smritees are in the College library; some of them 
are comprized in a few pages, but I have mi doubt of their being all extant.’* 
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SECT. XXXm .—List of the Lam Books still extant. 

Ancient works. —Mfinoo, the work translated by Sir 
W. Jones.—A comment on ditto, by Koollookii-bhiittu.— 
Another by Medha-tit’hee.—Munoo-siinghita, an abridge 
ment of Munoo.—Extracts, or (he works of tjtree, 
Vishnoo, Hareetu, Yagniiviilkyu, Ooshuna, Apiistiimbii, 
Sumviirttii, Boodhh, Vrihusputee, Vyasii, ShQnkhu, 
Likhitu, Dukshb, Goiilumu, and Vdshisht’hu. —Yagnu- 
viilkyu-sunghita, explanation of the sentences of Yagntt- 
vttlkyd.—Deepu-kulika, a comment on the work of 
YagnQvdlk) u, by Shooittpanee.—Anc^tt^rby Updrarkii^- 
Mitakshdra, another comment on the same work.—Mitak- 
ehdra-teeka-soohodhinee, a comment on the Mitakshdra. 
—Another by Baldm-bhutttt. 

Works on the Duties of Kings. —Rajd-dhdrmd-kous- 
toobhu.—Raj d-vy d v uhar dngr uhd.—V y d v dhar u-madL 
htivd.—Vydvdhard-chintamduee.—Vydvdhard-matrika. 
—»Tyuvdbard-tdtwd—Vyuvuhard rauyobkhd. 


Works on the Law of Inheritance. —Mdddnu-parijatii, 
• one of the ancient smritees.—Dayu-bhagd.—A comment 
I on ditto.—Other comments on ditto by Mdlieshwdrd, 
^ Shree-Nat’hd, Uchyootd, Rughoo-nunddnd, and Shree- 
j Krishnd-tdrkaldnkard. — Dayd-ruhdsyu. —Vivadd-chin- 
l tanidnee. — Vivadd-rdtnaktirdw — Vivadarndvu-setoo.— 
; 0ayd-nirndyd, by Shree-kdrd.—*Duttdkd-ddrpdnd, on 
adopted children.—Ddttd-meemangsa, on ditto.—Vivadu- 
? tanddvd, by Kdnidlakdrd. — Sdtwti-vichard. — Sdtwu- 
rhdhdsyd,—Vivadd-chdndrika, by Undntd-rarad.—Viva- 

^ This word should be sounded somewhat lihe v6vClhara, though tlic 
exact sound cannot be given with the Homan alpliabet. 
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du-bunj^arnuvu.—Dayu-tutwu.—A comment on ditto by 
Kashee-ramu-vachusptltee.—Niriifiyu-sindhoo.-Nirmlya- 
mritu. - Vivadu chundrtt. •*—VivadarntivQ-sarii. — Mii- 
dQnri-rutnii-prudeepa.—Daytt-sungriLhii, by Shree-Krish- 
nu-tiirkalunkaru.—A comment on the Dayii-vivekti, by 
ditto* 

JVorks relative to the Canon Laws. —Acharu-chQndrika. 
Anhikil-tutvvu, on the daily duties of Hindoos*—Anhikacha- 
ru-tutwu. -Acharu-saru-anhiku-vidhee,on different duties. 
—Acharii-chundrika. —AcharQ prrtdeepii.—Sudacharii- 
sungruhii —Acharendoo-shekhdru.—Acharadurshu.—-Sd- 
dachar u-c h u nd rod ily Q.—Achar Q-m uy ookh uTit’hee-kd- 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhdvd- 
devu.—Pruyogd-sungrdhu, an abridgment.—Chundogd- 
bhashyu.—A comment on ditto, by Goon d-Vishnoo-bhuttd. 
—Udbhootu-durpdnd, byMadhdvfi.—Gtinga-vakya-vdlee, 
on bathin^j^ in the Ganges, gifts, &c.—Sdmbdtsdrd-kou- 
inoodee, oti all the ceremonies of the year.—DhdrmU- 
sungruhu, a work on various ceremonies, by Pdrdm. 
bungsu purivrajdku.—Shantee-mdyookhu, on the means 
of averting evil.—Vasoo-devu-puddutee, of setting up 
and worshipping tlie^ images of Vishnoo.—Mdldmasd* 
tiitwii, on the mdld months,^ and the ceremonies belong¬ 
ing to these months.—A comment on ditto.—Another by 
Ramd-mohdnti-vachdspdtee.— Tit’liee-tdtwd, on lunar 
days, and their peculiar ceremonies.—A comment oil 
ditto, by Kashee-ramu-vidya-vachuspdtee.—Ekarddshee- 
tutwd, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto,—Another, by Mohdnd-goswamee,—Another, by 

' Intercalary months, intended by the Hindoos to bring their reckoning by 
solar and lunar time to an agreement. Their calendar requires one every 
2§ years. 
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Kashee-ramii-vidya-vachfisputee.—Yatra-tiitwu, on jour- 
Hies and pilgrimages*—Snanfi-deepika, on bathing cere- 
inoiiies.—Silngkulpri-koumoodee, on the annunciation of 
different ceremonies.—Nri&inghu-prhsadQ, on the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-man.—Krityu-tutwii, 
on the duties of Hindoos.—Nrisingu-vajupeyee, on sacri¬ 
fices.—Shivu-pooja-sungriihii, an abridgment, on the wor¬ 
ship ofShivd.—Neetee-muydokhu, on the duties oftheHin- 
doos.—Prutisht’ha-miiyookhu, a similar work.—Vustoo- 
shastril, on the ceremonies connected with building a 
family residence.—Jula-shuyaramotsurgu, on the conse¬ 
cration of pools and gardens to public use.—Kalii-nir- 
nttytt-deepika, on times of worship. —Silmnyu-prudecpu, 
a similar work.—Poorooshu-mcdil-pfiddhutee, on human 
sacrifices.—Koondodyotd, on altars for sacrifices.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto.—Dlirinnd-prudeepii, on various coremo- 
iiies.—Prughritfiku, ditto.—Dhurmil-pruvritee, ditto.— 
Pdrishisht’hu-prukashu, ditto. — Sliivu-prulisht’ha, on 
setting up an image of the lingu.—Vishnoo-prutisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo,—Kritya-rutna-vulce, on cere¬ 
monies.—Krityii-kulpu-tiiroo.—Snanu-sdotru, sentences 
on ablutions.—Dhurmii-sungruhn, an abridgment, on 
various duties,—Brumhu-yijgnu-tirrpfind-vidhee, on sacri¬ 
fices.—VidhanQ-mala, on various laws.—Dhurmii-viveku, 
on the duties of the^indoos.—Voishnfivd, on the worship 
of Vishnoo.—Shantee-saru, on the influence of evil stars. 
^Shivtt-vakya-villee, on duties commanded by Shivij. 
^Vilrshodyotd, on all the ceremonies of theyear.—Dino- 
dyotd, on daily ceremonies. Pddja-riitnakiiru, on forms 
of worship.—Lingarchilnit-chiindrika, on the worship of 
the lingil.—Shantee-kumulaknru.—Chiindoganhiku, on 
the duties of the samu-vedu Bramhuns, by Bhuvii-devu. 
—Chundogu-piiddhutee, by the same writer,—Divo- 
dasunibuudii, a work by Divodasu.—Iiarnu-prukashu^ 
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on the festivals of Ramij. —Dhurmu-deepika, on different 
ceremonies.—Ptiddhtitee, by BhiivTi-devu, a similar work- 
Pruyogii-drirpftnti, another similar work.-*-Kurmof)ddd- 
shinee, another work on ceremonies,—Krityfi-rajd, ditto. 
—Kshdyu-sdnksh^pd, byr Guneshu-biidttii.—Vyvust’har^ 
iiuvd, by Raghilvu-bhuttu.—Another work under the 
same name by Rdghoo-nat’hd-sarvribhoumu.—Smritee- 
sungrdhu, by Ramu-bhddrttnyayalunkan1.—Vydvdst’ba- 
sard-sdngrdhd, by Ranid-Govindil.—Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantu-vageeshd.—Bhuktec-sunddr- 
bhu, on devotion.—Doorgabhdktee-turdngincc, on faith in 
Doorga.—Sumdyalohd, by Pudinu-nabhu.—Shoddrdpfid* 
dhutee-nirddpund, the way of the shdddrds.—Shantee- 
rdtntlj by Kuindlakdru.—Tit’hee-nirndyd. 

On the Offerings to the Manes of Ancestors. —Sliradd- 
huvivekdjby Vachdspdtee-mishru.—A comment onditto, 
by Shree-Krishnd-tdrkaldnkaru.—Another by Acharyu- 
chooramunee.—Shraddhd-koumoodce.—Shraddhtt-chinta- 
munee.—Shraddhu-saguru.—Shraddhu-tutwu.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavart’hu-deepika,—Another by 
Kashee-ramu-vidya-vachusputee.—Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhil-rnuyodkhu. —Shraddhd-stingrilhif.*- 
Shraddhd-khundd, by Hemadree.—Shraddhd-gdnQ-pft- 
tee.—Shraddhendoo-shekhttrd.—Piti'ee-bhuktee-ttlrdngi- 
nee.—Shraddhd-kulpd-ldta —Supindec-kurund.—Sttrv- 
vil-shraddhu-pfiddhutec.—Vrishotsdrgd, on the offering 
of a bull.—Ootsdrgd-mdyookhu, on the consecration of 
offerings.—KrityiFprdkashd, 

Works on Atonements. —Praydischittd-vivekd.—Pray d- 
shchittd-tutwd.—A comment on ditto.—Another by Go- 
vindanundd.—Another by Kashee-ramd-vidya-vachus'* 
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pfitee.—Prajrttshchitttt-prQdeepfi.—Praytishchitttt-muyoo- 
klul.—PrajCshchittendoo-shdkhfirfi. 

* 

On Purifications .— Shoodhee-kttmillakQrti.—Ushouchii* 
smritee-chtindrika.—Shooddhee-rQtmakilrti, by Chiinde- 
shwfirQ.—Shooddhee-tfitwii.— A comment on ditto.— 
Shooddhee-vivdkii.—Shooddhee muyookii. 

On the Ten Initiatory Ceremonies. —Sungskarii-gttnu- 
piitee. —Siingskarii-koustoobhii.— SUnsgskarti-bliasktiru. 
Stingskaril-kumiilakurii — SQngskarilkula. — Siingskaru- 
tlitwtt.— SGngskaru-miiyookhu. 

On Vows. —Vriitii-saru.—Vrfcitarku.—Vriitii-raju.— 
V rtitu-koumoodce. 

On DfindQ-viv^ku. 

/ 

On Oaths. —Divyti-tiitwu. 

^On Gifts. — Danu-koumoodee. — Danil-muyooklm.'— 
DanCl-kriya-koumoonee, by Govindanundfi.—Danu-kul- 
ptt-tiiroo.—Daml-riitnakuru.—Danu-sagiiru, by Btillal- 
s6nti.-~Dam1<ki1mi11akurd. — Milha-danii-puddhulee, on 
splendid gifts.—Danfi-chdndrika.—Shorfishri-danu-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts.—Dilshii-ktirmu-pfiddhritee;, a similar 
work.—Danii-hcera-v ulee. 

On Ancestry. — Gotnl’prdviiru-miinjilree. — Gotru- 
prttvflrtl-dijrptinti. 


On Holy Places. —Piirushoo-ramB-pnlkashd.—Trist’- 
hSlSe-setoo, on the holy places, Kashec, Guyd, and Pri1- 
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jagQ. — Teert’hil-chintamiinee.—Teert’htt-prflyogti-dee- 
pika.—Guja-setoo, on the holy place GQya. 

On Marriages, —Oodvahu-tutwil.—Oodvahii-vivekii. 

On Transmigrations, —Vrihiit-ktirmii-vipakd-saril-siln- 
griihii, on the fruits of the actions of former births.— 
Kdrmu-vipaku-sard. 

Works on various subjects, —Smritee-sard, by Hdree- 
nat’hfi —Another work under the same name.— Sraritee- 
sttngruhu, a compilation.—A modern work of the same 
kind under this name —Srnritee-chdndrika, an explana¬ 
tion of different laws.—Harudilta-teekaj a comment on 
the Han1-lQta.—Jiitu-mdllu vilasu.—Dwoitii-nirndyd.— 
A modern work under this naraej by Chiindru-shekhdril- 
vachilsputee.—A comment on ditto, entitled Kaddmbiiree. 
—Voijuyiintee, a comment.—Siddhantu-piyooshii.—Ni- 
biindhu-siirvuswti.—Narfidu-smritce, a work attributed 
to the sage Narddu.—Tdtwamritd.—Purashurii-smritee. 
—Vrihut-parashuree, a similar though a larger work.~ 
Pdrashurd-smritec-vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
Pdrashdru. Jdyu-singhd-kdlpd-droomd, a work by Jd- 
yd-singhd.—Udwoitd-nirndjd, on spirit and the animal 
soul.—Tdtwd-deepika.—Dinu kdrodyotd. — Siddhanti|- 
peeyooshu, on the decision of doubts.—Devdlu-smritee, a 
work by Devdlu.—Vriddhu-Shatatupd.—Rutnadoe<»pd« 
reekslia, on the method of examining precious atones.— 
Smritee-raunjdlee.—Janukyandndu-bodhd.-Vrihdt-shdn- 
khu-smritee.—Survd-ddrshdnd-sdngrdhu, an abridgment 
of all the ddrshdnus.—Narddd-sunghita.—Dhdrmu-soo- 
trd.—Kashydpd*—Mdharndvd. — Mdharndvabhidhand. 
—Smritee-chintamdnee, by Gdnga-dhdrd.—Goutdmd- 
sootrd-teeka. — Sdkdid-mdtd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment 
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oi various opinions.—Dwoitu-pilrishishtu-tecka,—Smritee- 
pliribhasha, by Vtirdliumanu.—Smritee-riitnakiirii,by Ve- 
dacharyii.—Giunt’hu-raju, by Rughoo-nat’hu-sarvubhoa- 
inu.—Uchyootil-chukruvurttec.—Smritee-koustoobhii. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred to, are the 
Dayil-bhagu, and Dayu-tutwu. In criminal causes the 
Hindoa law books are not consulted. 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me¬ 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastru does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king as the chief magis¬ 
trate, and through him to all appointed by him to admi¬ 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
^re highly proper : he is indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of ail his subjects are^ left to his ar¬ 
bitrary will; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar¬ 
nate deity, and. even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of death. He is how¬ 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes; kind of speech; yet inexorable as dfcath in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the gods; to pre¬ 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhuns ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
shastrt!; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avarice, folly, 
drankenness and pride ; to keep himself from being se- 
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duced by tlie love of gaming* and of the chase; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical in¬ 
struments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property ; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a spec¬ 
tator, a person asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the eflect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdorn of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings to its gods; and effects and money 
to the branihuns. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to himself 
seven or eight wise counsellors; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen¬ 
gers. He is to prevent crimes ; to listen to complaints; 
to forbear to touch sacred property; to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not where 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge; it allows him, however, to appoint branihuns (on 
no account slidddrus) to represent him on (he bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence.. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows :—a brara- 
hQn must swear by the truth ; a kshutriyu by the animal 

which he rides, or by his arms; the voishyfi, by his 
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cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold; the shoodrti, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend."" The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi¬ 
dence : as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false te^stimony, the following specimens are extracted: 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con* 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af¬ 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur¬ 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea¬ 
tures in the world, and a person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; 
—1. on debt, or loans for consumption;— 2, deposits 
and loans for use;—3. sale without ownership;—4. con¬ 
cerns among partners;—5. subtraction of what has been 
given;—6. noq-payment of wages or hire ;—7, non-per¬ 
formance of agreements;—8. recision of sale and pur- 


® A correspondent says, “ The sentence is ‘ The judge shall adjure 
rhe bramhiin by his truth ; the kshatriyu, by his vehicle and arms ; the 
volshyii, by liis implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchundize; and the 
slKwdrii by (I think) every curse.* Oaths are only to be resorted to where 
hutnau evidence cannot be procured, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 
nd other appeals to God, ate to stand instead of human testimony.” 
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chase;—9. diaputes between master and servant ;^10. 
contests on houndaries;—H, 12. assault and slander;— 
13. larceny;—11. robl>cr> and other violence;—15. adul¬ 
tery;—16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties ;—17, the law of inheritance;—18. gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi¬ 
cial procedure in this world.” 

The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of 
them, thoiigli witli sad exceptions, are truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveables, is to 
be ecjually divided amongst the sons, who are made re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well us for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies winch succeed the death of a Hindoo. An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhitn 
have children from wives of three dilferent casts, the 
children born of a bramhunce must have the largest share 
of his proper!). If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
diildren, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhiin dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge'his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. To a roa- 
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gifitrate, a master, or a branihiin, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son; 
the property of a briimh&charee to bis spiritual guide; 
of a sQnyasee, to his pupil; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents, to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a siinyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of the 
property to which they are heirs. 

Interest frorn a brarnhun is to be ton per cent; from a 
kslnltriyO, fifteen; from a voishyu, twenty ; and from a 
shoodru, fifty t 

The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar¬ 
riage: hramhu, in which a father gives his daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 

when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee;— urshu^ in which the 
father gives his (laughter away, receiving in return two 
cows; prajapi(ti/u^ in which the father sa) s to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion— asooru^ in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter ;—gandhurvuj 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other as man and wife;— mkshusu^ in which tlie 
bridegroom overcomes bis rivals in single combat, and 
marries the daughter;— poishachu^ in which the daught<?r 
is drawn from her father’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting buj'ing, selling, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away liis wife, with her own consent; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father’s con¬ 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: it is duttu, (given). If a man from a violent im¬ 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of jlayes, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slAve, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sunyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas¬ 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation : 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, I have 
made thee free.*’ A woman marrying a slave, beconuKS 
herself a slave. A bramhun can never be made a slave. 

x2 
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The owner of a bramhunee bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after be is let loose.—A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of¬ 
fender be of inferior cUvSt, he is to have his tongue cut out, 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 

A brarnhuri, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. If a man call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 

\ The laws which relate to assault arc most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, All men are equal 
! in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 

.! the higher casts, both as it respects fines and corporal 
: punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
; of the lower casts is biirlxirous and cruel: the law, in all 
! I cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
||i^punishing the bramhun in the slightest manner for the 
||greatest injustice, and the shoodru most heavily for the 
slightest otFence against the bramhun : the following ex¬ 
amples may suffice for proof: ^Mfa man deprive another 
of life, he shall suffer death; but if a bramhun do this, 
ho shall be fined.” For striking a bramhtin, the shoodru’s 
hand is to be cut off; for sitting on his mat, his posteriors ; 
for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off; for seizing 
him by the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with im¬ 
punity if he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death {without examination) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male aniaidl; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf¬ 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifest a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos¬ 
sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled; the highway robber is directed to be stran¬ 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off, and to be cast upon a highway where fc/ur 
roads meet; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut ott‘; but if tbe 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the band, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he m 
to be deprived of life. For stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be cut off. For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 

X 3 
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act of breaking any tiling closed up^ for the first offence, 
is to have a finger cut oflF; for the second, bis hand and 
foot 5 for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a brainhun, 
the hand is to be cut oflF. Thefts committed by bramhiins 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhun, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio’ 
late ,the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has come to him in distress. Adul¬ 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. Tliey however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a married woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties: for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 
psnee; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per¬ 
petration of the crime, the offender, if 4 shdddrii, must be 
deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 

" Thwejweie the horrid panighraents formerly inflicted by this people, 
who have been extolled as the most benevolent beings on eaith. 
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hiin, he must be fined twelve pounds. ThesQ punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con¬ 
sent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the oftender is compelled to marry the womaq.— 
A bramhQn, a kshiitriyu, or a voishyu, for an unnat;ural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
drd guilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming as wdl as prostitu¬ 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play. 

A man who shall have caused a bramhdn to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds ; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhdn for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedd, a shoodrd is to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears ; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhdn, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six¬ 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man's limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis¬ 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house| or murdering a 
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man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. For 
murdering her sacred teacher^ her husband, or childj a 
woman must have her ears, nose, luinds, and Ups cut ofiF, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during 35,000,000 of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 

SECT. XXXIV .—The Astronomical Shaslrus, 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most 
extravagant fancies, will long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryii-Siddhantu, by Bhaskuracharyd, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produced, the 
author would refer his readers to a learned essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical 
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works are referred by the Hinc!of)s themselves to the Sfit- 
wu-yoogd. Most of the works mentioned below, how¬ 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years ngo, 
and others are not more tlian fifty or sixty years old. 

SECT. XXXV.— Astronomical Works still extant. 

Sooryii-siddhantu, and Siddhanth-shiromfinee, by 
Bhaskiiracharyu.—A comment on the former work, 
entitled Gclorart’hu-prukashika, by Rungu-Nat’hil. — 
Others hy Nree-singhu«gunnku and by Bhdodurd.— 
Leelavutefe, by Bhaskuracharyii.—Comments on ditto, by 
Gdngadhuru, Rungii-Nat’hu, Sooryu-dasu, abdGnneshd> 
—Veeju Guaiiu, another work, by Bhaskuracharyn, on 
algebra, mensuration, &c. — Gruhu-spiishtu, on the 
planets.—Shooddhe-deepika, by Govindanundu.—Grilhu- 
charn, on the motions of the planets.—Bhoovnnbcleepukn, 
by Piidmti-nabhd.—A comment on the Vrihddjatdkii, by 
Bhditotpulu.—Swuroduyu, with a comment on ditto, and 
anotlier byNuru-Huree.—Swurodriyu-yuntrii.—Shantika- 
ttitwamritu, by Narayiuui-shurma.—Moohdortii-kfilpd- 
drooraii, with a comment.—Jatukd-diirpunu, on fortunate 
and lintortunate births.—SarumfinjQrce, by Vfinumal6e- 
mishru. — Vurahu-sunghita, by Vuralnl.—Jatukd, by 
Neeinkdnt’hu. — Dinu-silngruhii, — Prutyunturu-dfisha- 
phiilil. — SomQ-sidfihantn. — Jyotirnirnily ii* —Jyotish- 
saru-silngruhu. — HorashQl-pfinchashika. —Shooddhee- 
rutnankoord. —V ilshist’hu-srmghita. —Jatuka^bhiiriintl. 
~Meghri mala.—Mfikurundodahunlnii. —Rajmartdndu. 
—Taju u - Jaiiikii.Chdrulronmcelnnii.—Sourft- 
bbashu1~vcejn-gunitd, by Soor^ii-dasu. — Siddhant’hit- 
sarvvu-bhoumd-vyakhya.—Bhaswiitee.—Grulm-chiiritrd. 
— Grtthd-Iaghttvii. — Vishwil-prttdeepu. — Bnlmbd-sid- 
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dbantd.-Siddhantii-miinjujrce.—Moohoortu-chooranatinee. 
—*Siddhantii-tutwu-viveku. — Brumhd-siddhantfi-v^ejtt- 
giinitu.—Brumhd-gooptd-kritu.—Gdnitu-rajujbyKevQlu- 
Ramti-Puncbaniiniu.® — Griihii-yamulu. Shree«^putee- 
rdtnu-mala.—Prdstard-chintamunee.—Rumfllu-Rflhfisjii* 

— Rekha-gunitti-kshetru-vy uvu-liaru. —V rihdt-siipghita, 
by Viiraliu-mihiru.—Siddhantu-sheshii, by KUmulakdru. 
—Sooryu-siddhantd-kirunavdlee.—Deepika, and a com¬ 
ment by Raghuvacharyu. — Sutkrityd-mook-tavdlee.— 
Stimtiru-saru. — Kevillu-chundrika. ~ Lughoo-jatukd.-— 
Ndrdpdtee-jdydchdrya. ■— Mdkurdndd. — Chdmdtkard- 
chintamunee.—Shecgru-bodbd. —Grdhd-laghdvd.—Sha- 
lee-hotrd. 

SECT. XXXVI.— of the Sooryu^siddhantuy 
by Bhaskuracharyify a Bramhitn. 

r Time is thus divided : that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described: 
the period while a person can sound the vowel ec (^) 
ten times, is called pranu; six prands make one pdld ; 
sixty pdlds, one ddndu; sixty ddndds, one tit’hee; fifteen 
tit’hees, one pdkslid; two pdkshds, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, bramhya^ or a month of 
the life or reign of Brdmha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogtis constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogds make one of 
Brdmha’s days; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivuy or divine month, is com- 

0 Gopalii-tiii'kaJunkaru, the son of this autlior^ is now (1817) the chief 
pi^ndit in the Scrainporfi printing-office. 
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posed of thirty years of mortals;—a pitru month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortah prajuputj/u month;— souru^ or solar 

month;—a savunii month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time;*^a chandru^ or lunar month;—a nukshutru 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty^seven stellar mansions. The sntyil yoogii 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the tretfi 1,296,000; the 
dwaptirii 864,000; the killee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogus form a muha or great yoogii, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yooghs con¬ 
stitute a day of Briimha, called a kulpu, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Brumha constitute the period of his life. 

The seven planets are Riivee (the sun), Chundrdi (the 
moon), Miingulii (Mars), Boodhii (Mercury), Vrihfist 
pQtee (Jupiter), Shookrii (Venus), Shunee (Saturn). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The 
circumference of the earth is 5039 yojGnus,P and its 
diameter one«third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 
f Each yojiuiu is eight miles. 
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planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when diftcrent planets are in con¬ 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described: Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat¬ 
tered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Sun- 
ktirshiinii, a form of Fishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed Bi fimha ; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from bis mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
MilngQlu, Boodhh, Vrihuspiilee, Shookru, and Shilnee, 
Sodryd, in the form of Dwadiishatma, divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (iiukshiitriis). After this, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma¬ 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shiinee, 
Vrihdspiitee, Munguld, Sodryd, Shookru, Boodhd, and 
Chdndru.'^ 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Lunka is in the centre of 
the earth ; and to the east of Lunka, at the extremity of 
the earth, is Yumd-kotce; on its western extremity is 
Romukd-pdttund; the antipodes of Ldiika are the inha¬ 
bitants of Siddhee-pooru; and on the northern extre¬ 
mity of the earth is Soomcroo, and on the southern Vdru- 
vandlu. When the sun arises op Ldnka, he sets on 


« See Vol. III. p. 4. 
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Siddhe-pooni; at which time, at Yurau-kotee, it is mid¬ 
day, and at Roiiiukii-piittunii midnight. 

To tlie north of Liinka is Bharutu-vilrslnl, which coi- 
tains the mountain Himaluyu, to the nortii of which is 
Hemukootii. To the north of Siddhee-pooru is Kooroo- 
vtirsliu, and the mountain Shringuvanu. To the north 
of Yumu-kootee is Bhudrashwu-viirshu, and mount Ma- 
lyavanQ. To the north of liomukii lies Ketoomulu-vur- 
shii, and the mountain Gundhil-madunu. On Soomeroo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Ldnka is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants ; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands : 
first the salt sea; then Shaku-dweepu, and the sea of 
milk; Shalmulce-dweepil, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shu-dweepil, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chii-dweepu, and the sea of sugar-cane juice; Gomddu- 
ku-dweepu, and the sea of spirituous liquors; PooshkS- 
ru-dweepu, and the sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Vuru-vanulii. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven patalils, the abodes of the liydras. 

Bhaskuracharyii next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 

The author bogs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis’s Essay on the Astrono¬ 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se¬ 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches: 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c., is the 
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same as ours; that their astronomical year is sydereal, or 
containing that space of time in which the sun, departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Meshu ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Meshu in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in¬ 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla¬ 
netary motions; and the ancient II indoos chose that point 
of time counted back when, according to their motions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Meshu, or Aries; and 
coeval with which citcumstance they supposed the crea¬ 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap¬ 
sides also, and taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,884,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,364,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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ther the grand anomalastic period denominated a kiilpti; 
and fancifidly assigned as the day of Bruraba. The kulpd, 
they divided into nulnwunturus, and greater and less 
yoogus. The use of the mtinwiintilrii is not stated in the 
SooryQ-Siddhantu; hut that of the muha^ or greater yoogii, 
is sufficiently evident^ as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be¬ 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi¬ 
noctial point Lunka through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries : their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com¬ 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lunga: for places east or west of that meri¬ 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Sungskrith 
the deshanturtt. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner ; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of the muha yoogu into the siltwu, treta, 
dwapilru, and kulee ages, does not appear from the Soo- 
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ryti-Siddhantii to answer anj. practical astronomical pur¬ 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes bj those who will of course refer the 
miinwiinturu and kiilpii to the same foundation: either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.’' 

In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sodryii-Siddhantu. The 
correctirns of Veedu at present used, are contained in 
one column,and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in¬ 
serted according to the same shastril. Its diminution 
does not appear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Mukiirundu and also in the 
Gruhh-lag'huvd, the latter written only 268 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sungskritu 
the krantee, and spoken of in the tccka, or commentary, 
on the Sddryii-wSidhantu, as the son’s patu, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, 1 shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning it.” 

^ “ This I mist, however, at present omit, not having ns yet discovered the 
corrections of this hind tiiat will bring even the sun’s place, computed by 
the Soorjvi-Siddbantu, exactly to an agreement with the astronomical books 
in present use. Of these books, the principal are the Griihft-laghhvu, com¬ 
posed about 268 years ago, the tables of MiiUoriindii used at Ihjiiares and 
Tirhoot, and the Siddhantu-Hilhtisyu used at Niidecya; the last wiittcnln 
1,513 Shuku, or 198 years ago,” 
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We have now, according to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Meshii, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Sooryii- 
Siddhantu, that to assume a period so great is unneces¬ 
sary ; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the treta age,^^ at which instant all the gru* 
hits, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Meshu, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kiilee age; for the greatest common divisor of the num¬ 
ber of days composing the miiha yoogu and the pla¬ 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the treta and 
dwapurfi ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne* 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the kiilee 
yooguj^in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves; l^t for the position of their apsides and 

• Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use>gofar.' 
ther back than to some assigned date of the sera Sbukij; but having the 
planets’places determined for that point of time, they compote their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work t as in Griihu- 
Laghava, Siddhanta>Rfihilsya, and many other books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led 
to assert that the bramhtins compute eclipses by set forms, couched in 
euigmatlcal verses, out of which it would be diflBcultto develope their 3>stem 
of astronomy; and this I apprehend was the case with Mens. Sonnerat* 
The Jyotish piiudits in general, it is true, kpow little more of astronomy 
than they learn from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science j but there are some to be met with who arg 
better informed.** 
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nodes, the elapsed tifiie since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbers 
387 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying computation^^ taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” 

To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec¬ 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the e?arth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.’^ 

Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain¬ 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in which case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
of her full or change. Her distance in longitude from 
the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360% the quotient shows the tit’¬ 
hee she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per¬ 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
difference between that fraction and 720 is tim distance 
she has to go to her op{)osition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being deter¬ 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom¬ 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here; and the same may be said with respect to the decli¬ 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
phndits, learned in the Jyotish shastru, have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general: and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
brainhuns, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven¬ 
tion of the monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the vedfis and pooranus, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science: and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces¬ 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as stated in other shastrfis, might have 
been so formerly, and may be so still; but for astrono- 
niical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.’’ 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unphilosophical opinions. Bhaskilrii argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be selfbalanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se¬ 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
them to rest upon ; and Nilrti-singhil, in his commentary, 
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shows that by Rahoo and K^too, the head and tail of the 
monster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
K^too : on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist¬ 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre¬ 
judice to astronomy.” 

The argument of Vurhhu-acharyu concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, b^t, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine Its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojhniis. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,039 yojii- 
ntis, as it is determined in the Sooryti-Siddhantu. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra¬ 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which eq|ual parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia¬ 
meter to the circumference; for by the first it is as 1. to S. 

I, 627, &c*, by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136; and it is deter¬ 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 

J. to 3. 14,159, &c. In the poorands the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojQntis; and 
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to account for this amazing difference^ the commentator 
before quoted thought the yojtinii stated in the Sooryfi- 
Siddhantd contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
the poorantts ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
was really of that size in some former khlph. More- 
over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
poses, the dimensions given by Sodryii must be assumed.” 
The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circum¬ 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter¬ 
mined. As radius 3,438 is to the lumbiijyil or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,059, 
to the dimension in yojuntis required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the phlQbhii, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Sooryu-Siddhantfi describes as passing over Liinka, 
Rohitiikii, tJvuntee, and Sdnghita-sarii. Uvuntee is said 
by the commentator to be “ now called OqjJQyinee,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me¬ 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojunh eastward; and as 
4,665 yqjtinii, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
dundiis, the natural day, so is sixty-four yojdniis to 0 
dttndu, 50 ptilu, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares.' A total lunar 

' This day rastronomlcal day) is accoiiiited to begin at midnight uni ^ 

Y 3 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one pillus 
later than a calculation gave it for Lunka, and =— 

sixty-four yojiinti, the diflerence of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 

For the dimensions of the moon’s kukshil (orbit) the 
rule in the Sungskritu text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in¬ 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro¬ 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitiju, or horizon, and her 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, to find the diflerence 
in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which diflerence of time she will have passed through a 
space equal to the earth’s semi-diameter or 800 yojuiiu : 
and by proporlion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
so is 800 yojuiiu to the circumference of her kilksha, 
324,000 yojunu. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked; but it does not seem 
that they had any idea of the first," and the latter they 

the r^kha (ineridiiui^ of Luiika ; and at all places cast or west of that meri- 
** diau, as much sooner or later as is their dcshmiluru (longitude) reduced 
“ to time, according to tlie SOoryu-Siddhantu, Biilinhu-Siddliantii, Vii- 
‘‘ shislu'hu Sidilhautu, Souiu-Siddliantu, Purashuru-Siddliautii, and Uryu- 
** bhuttii. According lo Bi Qmliu-gooptu and others, it begins at sun-rise j 
according to the lloinilku and others, it begins at noon ; and according to 
“ the ArshCi-Siddhaniu, at siin-set.*^' (Comment on the Sooryu-Siddhantii). 

« But they are not wholly ignorant of optics ; they know the angles of 
incidence and reflection to he equal, and compute the place of a star or pla¬ 
net, as it would be seen reflected from water or a minor.” 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Euro¬ 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,0005 which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
Muyu, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Soory u- S i d d ban t u. 

By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di¬ 
mensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, 
those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun’s 
revolutions in a muha yoogu 4,320,000 are to t!ie moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojilnu to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojriuu ; and 
in the same manner for the kakshtts, or orbits of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the Hin« 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the' limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly; then by proportion, 
as that time is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively; which of the sun is 6,500 yojunu; 
of the moon, 480 yojunu.” 

The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha¬ 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in¬ 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
operation differs in no respect that I know of from the 

Y 4 
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metibod of Eorc^iean asirotiomei^ to compute a lunar 
ecUpse.’’ 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours, 
when it will happen after midnight; but, for the cor¬ 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is further necessary to compute the length of the arti- 
6 cial day and night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the hyiinangshti or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of M^shd, the sun’s right ascension and declination; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order .the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, 

The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly ero^* 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi¬ 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia."' The Veejd-Gdnitij, a Sdng- 

» See Mr. Strachey's preface to the Veeja-Gunitti. In this preface Mr. 
Sttachey observes, ** It appears from Mr. Davis's paper that tbc Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sines, cosines, and versed sines. They knew that 
the difference of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
In a right-angled triangle, if the hypothenuse he radius the sides arc sines and 
cosines. They assumed a small arc of a circle as equal to its sine. They 
constructed on true principles a table of sines, by adding the first and second 
differences. From the Viejii-Gtinitu it will appear that they knew the chief 
properties of right-angled and similar triangles. Tliey have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
drde there are these rules [given by Mr. Strachey]. Also formulae for the 
eit^s oi the regular polygons of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 sides inscribed in a circle. 
There are also rules for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soli¬ 
dity of a sphere/' 
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skritti treatise on Algreba^ by Bbaskiiraotiarytl^ and 
similar works, sufficiently establish' these facts. |(r« 
Davis says, Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea* 
tises on algebra from which Bhasktirti declares he ex¬ 
tracted his Veejii-Gtinitti, and which in this part cd^India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “ A Persian translation 
of the VeejQ-Gtinitii was made in India,” says Mr. Stra-* 
chey, in the year 1634,by Ata OoUah Rttsidee.” The 
same gentleman says, Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Leelaviitee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &;c. 
from which work it appears that Bhaskhra must have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the I3th.” Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 

By order of king Ukbiir, Foizee translates into Per¬ 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Leelavhtee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, be 
too fastidious in our belief, because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras; we have access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason¬ 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of raath^mA* 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub* 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishti-Tfiiwh 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
Itlgntis* The duration of a Itigntt is from the first eppeir* 
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iince of any snjn till the whole would be above the hori¬ 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs^ the time of 
c^ilebrattng marriages and religious ceremonies is regu¬ 
lated. - 

There are twenty-seven nfikshiltrus, viz. stellar man¬ 
sions^ two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
s^iac, viz. Ushwince, BhurSnec, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika^ form Meshij, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Rohinee, and half of Mrigiishira, make 
Vrishfibhu, or Taurus ; half of Mrigushira, the whole of 
Ardraj and three quarters of Poonurviisoo, make Mit’- 
boond, the Twins; a quarter of Poondrvusoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Usblesha, make Kdrkdtu, the Crab; 
Mugha, Poorvilphulgoonec, and a quarter of Ootuphul- 
goonee, make Singhd, or Leo ; three parts of Ootdr- 
phdlgoonee, the whole of Husta, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kdnya, or Virgo ; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Swatce, and three quarters of Viehakha, form 
Toola, or Libra ; a quarter of V ishakha, the whole of 

KJ 

Unooradha and Jyesht’ha, are included in Vrishchiku, or 
Scorpio ; Moola, Pdorvasharha, and a quarter ofOotdra- 
sharha, form Dhunoo, of Sagittarius ; three quarters of 
Ootdrasharha, the whole of Shriivuna, and half of Dhu- 
nisht'ha, form Mukiiru; half of Dhdnisht’ha, the whole 
of Shutdbhisha, and three parts of Poorviibhadi dptida, 
make up Koombhu, or Aquarius ; one part of Pddrvub- 
badrupuda, the whole of Ooturbhadrupuda, and llevutce, 
form Mcenii, or Pisces, This work describes the cere¬ 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided^ 
at the time of each nukshdtru. 

The moment when the sun passes into a new sign is 
called sdnkrantec: the names of the sunkrantees are, 
MQhavishoovd^ Vislinoo-piideej Shdrdslieetee, Ddkshina- 
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yUnH, Jalttvishoovii, aud Ootdrajiini!* The fiiiiifcraiatee 
Mdhavishoovtt occurs inYoishakhti; Vishnoopiidee occ*ir« 
in Joisht’hfi, BhadriS, Ugdihayiinii, and Phaigoonii^ 
rQ-sheetee occurs in Asbarhtt, Asliwinii, PoushU and Chbi« 
tn1; D&kshinayunii in Shravunu; Jiiliivishoovu in Kar- 
tikfi ; and Ooturay&nii in Maghti. By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the moment of a siinkrantee^ the 
shastrii promises very great benefits to the worshipper^; 
but this period is so small/ that no ceremony can bd 
accomplished during its continuance; the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion, of time 
preceding the sfinkrantee, and at other times a portioft 
after it, is sacred. 

The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six¬ 
teen parts, called kiilas. The light parts they fancifully 
describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar^^ 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of thi^ 
orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. The first ktila is called prutipfidfi; the next 
dwiteeya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day’s 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
dilndfis,^' or, as others say, fifty-four. The latter thus 
reason ; sixty dfindds make one ntikshdtrtt; two ndksM- 
triis and a quarter make one rashu, containing one hun- 

y As long as a grain of mustard, in its fall, stays on a cow*s torn, say the 
piitidits. 

^ Two pulhs and a half make one English minute, and sixty of these ptilas 
make one diiudu, or Hindoo hour, so that two and a half Hindoio hours 
make one English hour. The Hindoos have no clocks; but they have a 
clepsydia, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and sinks in the course 
of an hour. The saud hour-glass has been lately introduced. 
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4red and thitty^five dilndfis; by dividing the rashS into 
thirty parts^ each part will be four dtindQs and a half; 
twelve of these parts make one tit^hee, or fifty-four 
dfindfis/ Other ptlndits declare, that there are 1,800 
diiudiis in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts, 
each portion forms a rashti of one hundred and fifty 
diindfis; this rashd they divide into thirty parts, of five 
dfindiis, and twelve of these parts make a tit’hee of sixty 
dfindiis. 

The sun is in Meshii in the month Voishakhu; in 
VrishttbhQ, in Joisht’hit; in Mit’hoonfi, in Asharii; in 
KfirkQtu, in Shravanil; in Singhii, in BhadrQ; in Ktinya, 
in Ashwinii; in Toola, in Kartiktt; in Vrishchikd, in 
tlgrdhayiinu; in Dhttnoo, in Poushii; in Mdktiru, in 
Maghd; in Koombhu, in Phalgoontt; and in Meend, in 
Choitrd. The sun passes through the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign ii> two days and 
a quarter. 

The months are denominated from certain ndkshdtrds, 
viz. Voishakhd, from Vishakha; Jyoisht’hu, from Jyesh- 
t’ha; Asharbd, fromUsharha; Shravdau, from Shrdvdna; 
Bhadrd, from Bhadrd-pddd; Ashwind, from Usbwinee; 
Kartikd, from Krittika; Margd-sheershd, from Mrigu- 
sheershd; Poushd, from Pooshya; Maghd, from Mdgha; 
Phalgoonu, from Phdlgoonee; Choitrd, from Chitra. 

The mdld, or intercalary months, are next defined; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. 
They are called mdld, to signify that they are the refuse 

» The TIChce-Tiltwu maintains this position. 
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of time; no religious ceremonies that can be avoidm ai«e 
practised during this month. This intercalary mdifll^is 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree, fhO 
lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 

The days of the week are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Ruvee, Somii, Miingiilii, BoodhS, YrihQs* 
pQtee, Shookru, and Shtlnee, by adding the word vatb 
a day^ to the name of each, as Rfivee-vartt, &c- 

When the sun is in one sign, and the moon in the 
seventh sign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full 
moon, or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase of the moon. 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals, &c. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. "That is, it ordains the times in which it is 
proper to shave the head of a child, to bore its ears ^ to 
read the shastriis; to invest with the poita; to enter a 
new house; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 
ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate an 
idol; to anoint a king ; to begin to build, or to launch a 
boat. At present, people in general regard as sacrbd 
certain days of the week only (varti). Tuesdays and Satur<^ 
days are considered as unfortunate days. Even on a for¬ 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any cere<* 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o^clock. On a Thufs* 
day (Liikshmee^^rii}, the day consecrated to the goddesa 

^ All the Hindoos bort holts through tht ttri of thtir thildreft after thef 
art Art yean of age. 
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of j»Posperity> the Hindloos avoid payments of money, if 
possible* The shastru also points out m vi^hat sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, of 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost’hanu and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence connected with such dreadful 
omens. A number of the richer natives have their nati¬ 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain thist 
fore-knowledge. The pundit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be¬ 
lieve,'that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god V'idhata^^ visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur¬ 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, It is as Yidhata has written; how 
should it be otherwise At the time of the appearance 
of Shunee,*^ the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad-^ 
verse fortune. If one person insult another, he takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
* A form of Br^mba, as creatoir. ^ Saturi]. 
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which naturally springs from the inHuence of this star^ 
The Hindoos believe, that when Shttnee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befall mankind# 
Hence, when Ramu, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Shivii, to obtain Seeta in marriage, the earth fell in> 
the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and 
Purushoo-Ramfi, startled at the noise of the bow, ex¬ 
claimed : All! some one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen unxier the nintli of Shdnee.” f At 
present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, Well, he has laid his hand on 
the hood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction ;) or, he has fallen upon Shunee.’^ 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo Almaivack, which indeed bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having' columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, See* 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis 
Moore, Theiextent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis¬ 
pleased at the omission.—The following is the intro¬ 
duction to the almanack inserted in tlie former edition : 

Salutation to Sooryu. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Shiromunee, of Nuvri-dweepu, a guaukii, bowing at the 
Lotus-formed feet of Shree-Krishinl, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Gireeshii-Chundrli-Rayu, the 
raja of Nuvil-dweepu, has composed this Punjika,® ac¬ 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastrii cal¬ 
led Sooryil-Siddhantu.” 

« The uarae of an almanack. This copy is comprized in sixteen leave* 
of paper, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 
another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the natives is six or eight anas. 
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The following specimen may give an idea of the form 
of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in this me¬ 
thod of arrangement through every month: 
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SECT. XXXVII. The Medical Shastrtis. 

Sir William Jones has the following remark in bis 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: “ Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo¬ 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
Musiilmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re¬ 
medies.”—The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have been expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as to jus¬ 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
-have been left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies. The shas- 
triis having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re¬ 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi¬ 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
tlie wood, the roots, the fruits, or flowers, of different 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know¬ 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif¬ 
ferent substances; ber¥:e their prescriptions were neces¬ 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 

VOL. IV. z 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in which 
they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with¬ 
out chemistry and anatomy ? 

Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans they charge them with des¬ 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the 
fever,by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

^ The following is an exact copy of a bill diawn up by a Hindoo physician 
for a patient at Seranipore, in the year 1816 : the dose is called Sornunat*- 


hii-rhsu, and contains the following ingredients: 

Bs. As, Ps. 

Of gold, the weight of ^ of a roopec, valued at -380 
Of Iron, a roopee, - -- -- -I 0 0 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, - -- -- 0 7 6 

' Of t)riiiistone and quicksilver, the value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of silver, - -- -- -.--0 8 0 

Of precious stones, - -- -- -- -- -1 2 0 

Of brimstone, - -- -- -- -- -- -0 3 0 


* In these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
avergioii to the help of a European physician, and many perish through this 
prejudice. 

In strong fevers, the patient is kept fasting for twenty-one days ; that is,, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the dose of this period, if tfaepa- 
tient has been able to endure such amercilesstibstineDce, the strengtliof the 
lever is considered as broken. On the point of regimen, the Hiiidooi'-ex- 
ceedingly blame the European practice- 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient. 

Inoculation for the small-pox seems to have been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula¬ 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul¬ 
titudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu¬ 
lation, because it has not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
-the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhiln to wor¬ 
ship Shcetula, the goddess who presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules and prescriptions of the shastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity; 
and if, in any village, a person who has used their pre¬ 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the njerit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi¬ 
dual raises his fame. ‘Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who had suffered many things of 

z 2 
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many physicians, and spent all that she had, and was no- 
thing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto¬ 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship them, offer the leaves of the toolusee to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been written on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. They also listen to parts of different shas- 
trhs, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Raiiiu. 

The Voidytis who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Sungskritu grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary hooks, study 
the voidyu shastrtis, and then learn the method of prepar¬ 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which is 
regulated by the ability of the patient: the poorest per¬ 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence ; hut one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco¬ 
very, he (Jisjnisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c. Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 
quacks are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men¬ 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takes 
with him, wrapped up in a cloth, a nuiii!)er of dozes in 
cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medi¬ 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquids, 
when used, are made in the patient’s own house. 


SECT. XXXVIII.—ITorA’s Ml extant} 

, .ji, ■r*.' 

Nldanu, by Madhiivu, on diseases.-^Comments on 
ditto, by Nuru-singhii, Vijuyu-rukshitu, and Vopu-devi5. 
—Chiikru-duttu, by a person of this name, on medicines. 
—Pakavulee, on ditto,— Voidyu-jeevunu, by a person of 
this name, on ditto.-Vungu-senu, a similar work.— 
Bhavd-prukaslirt, on diseases and the materia rnedica.— 
Churuku, by a person of this nanie, on diseases and re¬ 
medies,—Rusil-rutnu-sttmoochuytt, on mercurial reme¬ 
dies,—llusendru-chintamunee, by Toontilkii-nat’htt, a 
similar work.—Rilsri-munjurce, by Shalee-narhu, ditto. 
—Raju-nirghuntu, by Kashec-raju, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia rnedica.— 
Goonu-rdinu-mala-koshu, by Narayunu-dasu, on the 
names of ditto —Lolitu-raju, on the practice of medicine. 
—SharungQ-dhurij, by a person of this name, a similar 
work.—Riisu-rutna-vulce, by Bhui'utu, ditto.—PrHyo- 
gararitu, ditto.—Gooroo-bodhuku, by Herumbti-s^nil,. 

* The names of sixteen original medical writers are given in the Mar- 
kaud^yii puorauu, viz. Dhuuwtitituree, who wrote the Chikitsartiitwiirvlg- 
nanti; DivodasCi, the Cljikitsa-durshuiiu ; Kashee-raju, the Chikitsa-kou- 
moodee; U^hwiiiee-koomam, two brothers, physicians to the j^ods, the 
Chikitsa-rCitnii-tuntra ami the Hrumhflgnu ; Nxikoolu, the Voidyu-silrviis- 
wti ; Suhuddvii, the Vyadhee-sindhoo-viudrdiiuu; Yumii, the Gtrtnarutivfi ; 
Cbyttvuntt, the Jeevii-flanu Junukii, the Voidyu-suud^hii-bhttnjttiiiS ; 
Boodhu, the Surwu-saru ; Javalii, the Tuntru-saru ; Javalee, the V^dangii- 
saru ; Poilii, the Nidanii ; Kiirut’hu, the Survudhurti; and Ugiistyti, the 
Dwoitil-uirnuyu. Of these, six works are said to be still extant. 

z S 
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ditto*—Hareeta, by the sage Hareetii, ditto.—Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto.—Rusu'rutuu-prudeepd, 
ditto.—Ilusfi-kouinoodee, ditto. —- Chikitsa-kouiuoodee, 
ditto.—Dhiinwunturee-nirghtintu, by Dliuimuiituree, on 
diseases and their remedies.—Voidyii-survQswfi, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine.—Sooshrootu, by a sage of this name, on 
ditto.—VabhfitUj by a sage of this name, on ditto.— 
Saru-kouraoodee, by Hurishchundnl rayu, on,preparing 
and administering medicines.—Sarn-sungriiliu, by the 
same author, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
—Mddhoo-maldtee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees.— Kiltna-v dice, by Kuvee- 
chttndru-rayu, on diseases, &c. - Suncle\d bhdnjince, by 
Vopu- levd, a similar work. - Puree-bhasha, by Nara- 
ydnd-du'.d, on the mode of preparing medicines.—Naree- 
prdkashu, by Shunkuru-send, on the ascertaining the na¬ 
ture of diseases by (he pulse.— Put’hya-pufliyu, by Vish- 
wd-Nat’hu-send, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to be more 
generally consulted; and there are many books on medi¬ 
cine written in the colloquial dialects, by sdiiyasees^ and 
others ; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in tlm Voidyu shastrds are : 
The prog7iosiics of diseases^ or the method of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse.— 
The causes dnd ?mlur€ of diseases^ including their prima- 
-ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
|lhe changes produced on the body by an excess, or defect, 

The suuyasecs (religious meudicauts) are the common wandering quacks 
of the country. 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum. --The art of healings which includes, 1. the mate¬ 
ria medica ; 2 chymislrv and pharmacy; 3. the adminis¬ 
tering of medicine. The latter includes internal reme 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo¬ 
tions, &c.-- Rules for regimen.^ under which head the na¬ 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef¬ 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Nidanil gives the names of the fol¬ 
lowing diseases : Jwurd, or fever.—titeesard, dysentery. 
—Gruhuneo, diarrhoea.—Urslul, haemorrhoids.—Ugnee- 
mandyu, indigestion.—^Visoochika, costiveness.—Krimee, 
worms, attended with vomiting.— Kamdla, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth.—Pandoo, jaundice. 
—Ruktd-pittu, discharges of blood.—Rajti-ydkshma, pul¬ 
monary consumption.—KoshO, sore throat and excessive 
cough.—Hikka, hiccup.—-Shwasil, asthma.—Swurd-bh^- 
dd, noise in the throat.— Drochdkd, want of appetite.— 
Chdrddee, vomiting.—Trishna, thirst.—Moorcha, faint¬ 
ing.—Mudatydyd, drunkenness.— Dahd, burning heat in 
the extremities.—Oonmadd, insanity.— CJpdsmai d, hys¬ 
terics.—Vayoo, gout or rheumatism.—Vaturdktd, burn* 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions.—Oordsturti- 
bhd, boils on the thighs.—Amdvatd, swelling of the 
joints.—Shoold, cholic.—Anahd, epistasis.—Oodavdrttd, 
swelling in the bowels.—Goolmd, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied'with sickness.—Hridrogd, pain in 
the bi^east.—Mootrd-krichrd, strangury.— Ushrndree, the 
stone.—Prdraehd, a gleet.—Medd, unnatural corpulency. 
Ooddrd, the dropsy.—Shofhd, inturmescence.—Vrid- 
dhec, swelling of the intestines.—Gdld-gdndd, a goitre. 

z 4 
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—Giindti-mala, ulcers in the throat.—Shlee-piidd, simple 
swelling* of the legs.—Vidrudhee, an abscess.—Naree- 
vrdnil, ulcers on the intestines. —Vrunu-shot’hii, ulcers 
on the body.—Bhugundilru^ fistula in ano. Oopildilng- 
shii, the venereal disease.—Shooku-doshii, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
—Twilgamilyil, the dry scab.—Sheetd-pittu, the dry le¬ 
prosy.—Oodurddhii, ring-worm.—KooslU’hu, leprosy.— 
Umlilpittu, the heart-burn—Visurpu, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body.—Visphotu, boils. 
—Mdsoorika, the small-pox.—Kshoodru-rogu, of which 
there are two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases.—Nasa-rogu, pain in the nose, followed by bleed¬ 
ing.—Chdkshoo rogu, diseases in the eycs.-Shiro-rogu, 
headache.—Strec-rogu, sickness after child-birth.—Valu- 
rogd, sicknesses common to children.—Vishu-rogti, sick¬ 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.^—The shastrus 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal ; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers, 
Jukshma,^ ' Consumption, Muha-vyadhee,"‘ Olaoot'ha,'' 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Oodilrce,” Sootika.^ 

0 

* Cough and of blood ; others say, the induration of the spleen. 

" The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings may be seen in 
the public streets, with their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wouuds, and their fingers and toe.% falling off, 

* Cholera morbus, which generally carries off tlie patient in a fewhouis. 

o Of this there are three sorts: jhloduret^ viz .the dropsy ; mangsodu- 
rSc, a swelling without water; and amoduree, a distention of the bowels 
through costiveuess, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates in 
death., 

' A disease of women after child-birth, attended with violent cvacua- 
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SECT. XXXIX.—Transiations 

From three Medical works, the Narec-prilkashil, Nidanfi, and Nidauu- 
Stingriihu. 

Firsts the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance knd 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient; look at him; and enquire into the state of 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel.—If any physician administer medi< 
cine to a patient the first day he is called, before he has ascer¬ 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to Yumti. 

Of the Pulse .—This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it ^ and there¬ 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tezu),*^ wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed 
with the faeces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vtilahukii 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de¬ 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms,pranii, uparul, siimantl, oodanii, 
and vfiyanu, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex- 

' T^au is tlie most active principle in bodies, as, light or heat in the stiii, 
verdure in plants, energy in man, &c. 

Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, 
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ists at tlie root of the throat, and another at the root of 
the noKo. By the puise in these dith‘rent places the state 
of the body may he ascertained. When the pliysician in¬ 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient, he must rise very 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, <Src., and go lasting: the patient must abstain 
from food, labour, l>athing, and anointing himself with 
oil, must confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vo- 
mitijig, cold and heat, and must rise from sleep before 
the arrival of tlie physician. All these preliminarie» 
being socnr^^'d, (lie physician may properly and success¬ 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissness in these prepara¬ 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some¬ 
times very quick, and then very slow, the patient is 
in great clanger; and when the pulse is maiked only by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases, —First, from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthm.a arises 
an enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac¬ 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal¬ 
led Jiit’huru.* From the last disease, two others called 
shot’hu and goolmuh spring. From goolmu arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshilyukashu, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
the original one. 

* III this disease the belly swells, and becomes extremely hard, as thoogh 
a tliick hard substance had grown in H. 

' In the shot’hii the extremities swell, as though filled with water ; and 
iu the goolmu the disease, which is in the belly, deprives the patient of 
sensibility. 
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Of the Sj/mptoms of Diseases. —Tn a fever, the body 
is dried up, the patient has no desire to open his eyes ; 
he becomes sensible of cold and of ^reot weakness; wishes 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gaping; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in which wind in the body is pre¬ 
dominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the following are the symptoms: the shivering fit ijp> 
greater or less at different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched ; sometimes lijrht, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles ; 
and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

j In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
■the symptoms: the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
/quick but not full; his bowels are much disturbed ; his 
: sleep is broken; he vomits; his lips, throat, nose*, &c. 
are parched ; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst; and his eyes and faeces are red. When 
w ind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms : thirst; fits of swooning ; wandering of 
mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, ^c.; vo- 
miting ; great nausea. See. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp¬ 
toms : the pulse is very slow; the patient has no incli¬ 
nation to action; the eyes and faeces are white; occa¬ 
sionally the body becomes stiff; the hairs of the body 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits; 
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he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
tiroes the body suffers from extreme heat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; light 
sleep, frequently broken; swooning or insensibility; 
cough; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 
tongue ; spitting of bile ; shaking of the head ; constant 
pain in the breast; offensive faeces; rattling in the throat; 
red and black rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the bod)" be ex¬ 
tinguished, so that no food can be dige'^t'd, the case is 
past remedy. In |;-ro[)ortion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover. On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa¬ 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe¬ 
ver continue, if the patient complain of a pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivii him¬ 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im¬ 
possible ; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices,'' the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 

• The digestive powers are here to be understood, 

* The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of vvJiich bodies are 
composed, the animal juices, blood, flesb, the scrum of flesh, bones, mar¬ 
row, and seed. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy 
sion.—When the fever is in the blood, blood is 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers from burning heat; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the skin, and from thirst.—When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem¬ 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, are the symptoms.—When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve¬ 
ry restless.—When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object.-— 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con¬ 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases ,—If a fever arise from an ex¬ 
cess of what is called amfi,^ the proper medicines for pro¬ 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patient’s life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro¬ 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and iosensi- 

y The mucus which is perccired !u the natural discharges in a dianhoca. 
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bilitj, will produce insanity. In afeverin which wind, bile 
and rheum prevail, and produce pains in the heart, anus, 
penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the body becomes 
entirely feeble, the belly swells, and evacuations almost 
cease, the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
with lever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
'burning heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon his case as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi¬ 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. If a person in a fever suffer from violent 
evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 
grihinee will follow, and from this urshu/ in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru¬ 
ciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called urshu may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual inter¬ 
course. ' 

When a person is affecled with a small degree of fe¬ 
ver, he must lake a small quantity of shoont liee," devu- 
daroo,*’dhunya,'= vriliuicc,*^ and kuntukanTtV pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc¬ 
ed to one fourth ; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip¬ 
tions : take of lulntiikarcc,^ gooloonchu,^ shoont’hee,^ 

* The pile?. » Dried ginger. The pino, or fir-tree. 

• Coriander seed. •* Solanuin fructicosum. *= Soianum 

jacquini. ^ Soianum jacquini. ^ jMe«i?permum glabnim. 

Dried ginger. 
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chirata^* and kooru,^ prepared in the way mentioned 
above. 

If a person be afflicted with a lever arising from wind, 
he must take the bark of the vilwU,' shona,“' gamblvarec,“ 
paroolii,® and grtnyaree/ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may betaken; 
the leaves of the piKolu,"^ barley, and the bark of the 
ktipitht’hii/ prepared as above. By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the husk« 
of dhunya,' and Jet these soak in water in the open air all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth^ 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 

For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kshetrQpapura/ 
ruktuchilndunu,’’ vihvu,* and shoont’hee,^ and boil them 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of moot’ha,^ the wood of ruklu-chundunii,» 
the stalks of kslictriipapura,*’ kutkecj^" and vilwii,'* the 
leaves of the putolil,'' and the bark of vilwii; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed, la a fever, by anointing the head with the 

* Gentiana Chayrayta* ^ Unascertained. * marmetos. 

* Bignonia Indica. *' Gmelina arborca. ® Bignonia suave oleu». 

P Premna spinosa. ’ Trichnsanthes dieeca. ' Feronia elephan* 

tium. * Coriander seed. Oldculandia triflora. * Adenau^ 

thcra pavouina. * niarmelos. ^ Dried ginger. * 
rotundua. » Pterocarpus santalinus. ^ Oldenlandia tiiflora. 

• Jttsticia gaiiderussa. vEglc roamiulos. • TrichosautUe* diew^a. 
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fruit of bhoomee-koomoora/ the husks of the fruit of 
darimii,^ the wood of lodhii,^' and the bark of kiipit’ht’htt,' 
thirst and burning heat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolii’^ on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda,^ and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippulee."’ 

A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn¬ 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
kiit," koorti,^ kankra,^ and shringcP, and a small quantity 
of honey. 

The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pippiilee, mixed with 
honey. 

A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from shoout’hce, goolunchu,^ moot’ha, 
chiruta,** kuntukaree,* vrihutee,^ shalupurnee,'' chakoo- 
lya,* gokshoorce.^ A fever arising from the same cause, is 
removed by a decoction prepared from shoont’hee, dhiln- 
yakii,® nirabu,* pQdmu,'’ and ruktu-chiindiinu. 

' Convolvolus paniculatus. * Pomegranate. ^ Simplocos racemosa. 

‘Feroniaelephantium. ^ Zizyplms jujuba, *Vitex trifolia. "“Piper 
longum. ** Mimoiia Catechu. ® Simplocos racemosa. ^ Curumis 
utilatissiinus. i Meiiispermum glabrum. ^ Gentiana chayrayta. 

• Solatium Jacquiui, * Solanum fruticosum, ** Hedysarum ganger 

ticum. * Hedysarum lagopodiodes. ^ Tribuluslauuginosus. 

* Coriander seed. * Melia Azadirachta, ^ Nymphsea nclumbo. 
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A fever arising* from l)ile and kijph is removed by 
drinking the juice of vasukii^ leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising^ from the same cause, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from kuntilkaree,**gooliinclitt,®vaiiiOn- 
hatee/ dooralubha,8 chiriita,*' rdktii-chiindiinii/ ktttkee/ 
shoont’hce,' Indruyuvfi,"* moot’ha,*' and pdtold.® This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, Composed 
of goolunchd, Indrdyilvil, nimbd,^’ pdtold, kdtkec, 
shoont’hce, nioot’ha, rdktd-chdnddnd. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed v by a decoction 
prepared from shona,^* paroold," gambharee,* gdniaree,^ 
vilwd," chakoolya,’' gokshooree,^ vrihutee,* kdntdkaree, 
and shaldpdrnec.* 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chirdta, 
gooldnchd, shoont’hec, and moot^ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, gooldnchd excepted, 
adding gdjd-pippdlee,^ Indrdydvd, d^vddaroo,** dhtlny- 
akd,** and dooraldbha. This is a very efficacious remedy, 

* Justicia Adhatoda. ^ Solanum Jacquioi. * Meuispermum 

glabruni. ^ Siphonanthufl indlca. * Hedysarum alhagi. Gentiapa 
chayrayta. * Pterocarpus santaUnus^ ^ Not ascertained. * Dried 
ginger. * Wriglitea antidyseuterlca. " Cyperus rotuodlia. 

o Tricbosanthes di«ca» p Melia Azadirachta. « Bignonia indiM. 

^ Bignonia auave olens. * Gmeliua arborea. * Preinna splnoss. 

’ JEgIt Marmelos. » Hedyfarum Jagopodioiiles. y Trihulua iamil* 

ginosus. * Solatium fruticosum. * Hedysarum gangetkasi. 

'fhis, according to some, is a species of iiepper, but others call Tctmtbera 
apetala by this name. * The fir-tree. * Coriander seed. 
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To remove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
kooliitthil/ the fruit of kQt/ shoont’hee, and the bark of 
ktlnlvee.^ For the same complaint apply to the swollen 
members an ointment prepai^d from tava,^ gilniyarce, 
shoont’bee, and devtl-daroo. 

For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre¬ 
pared with ktintiikaree', gooliinchti,*^ and shoont’hce,' 
mixed with pippQlee"' and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatrec'^ hiirectiikee,® pippiilee^ shoonfhee, and goruk- 
shtt,P mixed with sugar. 

The following account of the method of preparing 
/anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
I work called|SarQ-KoujnQiadfi.^ These oils are to be 
; prepared from tilii*^ in quantities of 32 lbs. 16 lbs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de¬ 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
the pan, viz. loclhii,'^ the roots of nalookii,' the wood of 
bala,* and mtinjisht’ha," the fruit of amulukee,"' hiiree- 
ttlk^e, and vuhtira,^ the roots of ketokee,* the raw roots 

f DoHchos bulorus. * Mimosa Catechu. « Nerium odprum. 

** A sort of lemon. ^ Solanum jacquini. ^ Menispcrmupa glabrum. 

* Dried ginger. “ Piper longum* " Grislea tomentosa. <> Terminalia 
citrioa. r Unascertained. ^ Seaamum orientale. ' Sipplocos 
jpeaemoaa. * Unascertained. - * Unascertained. ” Kubia Munjista. 

»i^ylJanthus cmbitca. y/rerniiualia belcrica. » Pandamua 

odomtissimus. 
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of hdridra,® and the roots of inoot’ha.'' To theise to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oiji, a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rtlktit- 
chiindunQ,'' bala, nftkhee/koorti/ munjisbfha, joisbt’hU* 
niiidhoo/ shoiliiju,^ pudmdkasht’hil,^ sbUraiii,' d6vfi- 
daroo,’^ ela,^ khatasee,"' nagesbwtirii," t^zb-piitru,® shila* 
rusQjP mooraraangsec,'^ kakulec/ priyungoo,* moot'ha, 
huridra, daroo-htiridra,^ iinuntil-tnooliij'^ shyama-liita/ 
lClta-kust56rce/ luvungu/ ugoorQOj*^ koomkoomb'’ goo- 
rutwiiku,*" rcnookii/ and suloopha.® To give this oint* 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz. ^la, chfin- 
dunu,^ koomkoomb, kakoolec,^ jbtamangsec,^ shbt’hee,! 
tezb-pbtru, shurulu, shila-uisu, kbrpoor-b,*^ mrigbna-^ 
bhee,‘ iQvungu, nbkhee, mefbee,"" bgooroo, ekangb."^ 
These oils are called chundbnadee. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Visbnoo-toilb which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as be¬ 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
milk, and the juice of the shbtu-m651eP must be placed 

■ Curcuma longa. ** Cyperus rotundus. * Ptcrocarpus sautalSnus. 
4 Unascertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish, * Unascert^hect. 
' Liquorice. * Naphtha. ^ Unascertained. > Unascertained. 
* The fir tree. ' Alpinia Cardamomum. Unascertained, • Mesua 
feiTca. ® Laurus cassia, p Naphtha. < Spikenard. ' Unascertained, 
a Unascertained, * Yellow sanders. Periploca Indica. * Unascertained, 
y Unascertained. »Gloves. »Arayris agallochum. ''SafAroii? 
c Unascertained. Unascertained. * Anethum Sowa. ^ Samahim 
album. 6 Unascertained. ^ Valeriana jatamansa. * Unascertained. 
>Camphor. 'Musk. ®Trigonella Foenura Grecnm. ^Unascertained. 
® Asparagus racemosus. 
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in the pan, an^ the whole boiled again for several days, 
till it has the appearance of oiL After this, the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound- 
ed, must be added: raoot’fia,*' tishwtt-gundha,^ jeerukii/ 
rishivfikfijJ shiiPhee,* kakitlee,” ksheerukakCilee,’' jee- 
vdntee,^ joisht’hee-mudhoo,* mtlhooree,* devtt-daroo,** 
pddmd-kashPhV 8hoilQjd,‘^ soindhdvil,® jtttamangsee,^ 
61a,® goordtwdkd,^ koord,' rdktu-chdnddnu,*^ munjisht*- 
ha,* mrigilnabhee,” chdndund,” kooinkoomd,^ shald* 
pdrnee,P koonhooroo,^ g6tala/ and nukhce. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goafs, cow^s milk is used; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip* 
tion, the following are to be used, viz. dshwugdndlia, 
bhoomikooshmandu,* kakoolee, ksheerukakoolee, rdktu- 
chdnddnd, shdldmoolee, gordkshu,' chakoolya,'' gokshoo- 
rfikti,* kdntukaree/ vrihdtee,^ virdngu,^ amdldkee,** 
hfireetdkee,* vuhdra/ rasna,** dndntumoold/ jeevdntee,® 

f Cyperas rotuudus. « Physalis iicxuusa. ' Anise seed. * Unas» 
certained, * Unascertained. " Unascertained. »Unascertained. 

'.Celtia orientalis. * Liquorice. * An aromatic seed* ^ Fir* 

* Unascertained. * Apparently a sort of moss. ‘ Rocksalt* 

^Valeriana jatamansa. sAlpiuia cardamom. ^ A sort of bark. 

* Unascertained. ^ Ptcrocarpus santalinus. * Rnbia Muojista. 

v^ll^usk. »Santalum album. o Saffron? »Hedysarum 

gaiig^Ucum. 1 Frankincense. ’Unascertained. ‘Convol- 

viiltts paniculatus. * Unascertained. ® Hedysarum lagopodisides. 

* Tribulos lanuginosus. y Solanuui jacquini. ** Solanum fmti* 

ecaam. Unascertained. b Phyllanthus emblica. ^ Termf- 

citrina. Termkalia belerica. * Unascertained. 

' Hemisdeiuus indkus. »CeltU oricntalis. 
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pippulec-inSolii,^ shoont’hee,' pippiSlee,'^ nliirichii> aoinii- 
rajtij"' bhekiipiirnee," rakhalU-shiisa}*'g^tala, milnjiaht’ha^ 
chdnddnti, hiiridra,^ siiloopha,*^ and sQptttchtida/ Tfiia 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. . 

A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishntf is 
thus described: Having seized one of these snakes attd 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity of curds; 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees ; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up 
into pills as small as mustard-seeds. When a person is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi¬ 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water: first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief, 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is to be seized, and a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 
again, and the snake placed in and 

covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out;of 
the mouth and dried; and, after an experiment of tbeifi 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given to 
the patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

^ The roots of piper loi^um. ^ Pried ginger. ^ Piper 

^ Black pepper. ^ Serratula aothelmiotlca. ' " Bigi)oaklii|dto 

o Unascertained. >* Turmeric. i Anethum Sowa. 'Ecliitts 

scholaris. • The cobra-capella. 
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sis 

«" Another way of preparing poison a;5 medicine^ is by 
Extracting it from the mouth of the snake, and mixing it 
/with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all other reme¬ 
dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per¬ 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im¬ 
mersed in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibility, and immersion in the water, it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XXXIX .—Of ihe works on Theo^oni/y and on 
General History (the Poor anus).'' 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
poorands are attributed to VedQ-Vyasfil, and the same 
number of oopit-pooranils are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the pooranus are—The BrumliQ, Pddmtt, 
Vishnoo, Shivij, Bhuvishyd, Narudeeyii, Markund( 5 yt!, 
Atr^yii, BrhmhQ-voivftrttil, Lingd, Viirahd, Skundii, 
Vamdnrt, Kdormii, Mutsyp, Gdrooru, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagdviitii. The names of the oopd pooranfis are— 
The Shdntitkoomaroktii, Nilrdsinghd, Bhdvd, Shivd, 
Doorvasdsoktu, Narddeeyd, Kdpilu, Vamdnd, Ooshd- 
ndsoktd, Brdmhandd, Vdroond, Kalika, Mdheshwdrd, 
Shamvd, Sourd, Pdrashdroktd, Murecchd, and the Bhar- 
gdvd. The names of a number of other poorands are 
current; among which are the Kdlkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamrd, Which 
Ifontaint an account of the holy place Bhoovdn68hwdrd; 

^ That which is oW. 
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the Muha*Bhagiivtitil, in which it is asserted^ that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of BhtigtlvtltSe 
(Doorga); Devee-Bhagtiviitii,—some persons contend, 
that this is the original Shree-Bhagtiviitii; the Atm^Q, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the poorantts are 
called pouraniktis. 

These pooraiuls and oopu-poorani1s contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation; the name of the creator; the period of 
the creation ; the names of the preserver and of the de¬ 
stroyer ; description of the first creation; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things; the 
unity of God ; his spirituality; divine worship by yogti; 
the names of the different yogfis, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogee; the incarnations 
of the gods; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity; objects of these incarnations; the places in 
which they took place; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the iishwiimedhu, niirii^m^dhQ, go-medhti, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty of an error or not; whether these animals wene male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices ; in what yoogti 
they were offered; whether they can be offered in the 
kiilee yoogil or not; whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the kiilee yoogd, other meritorious works may be per¬ 
formed in their stead; the mode of performing ^these 
works of merit; whether these works were commanded 

S A 4 
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before the kiilea yoogu or not; the presentation of a 
person's whole property in gifts to the gods; the reward 
of euch gifts; the person who ofiered these splendid gifts; 
the yoogii in which they were presented; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogti; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the siityii, trdta, dwapdrii, and ku* 
lee yoogus; history of the kings of the three first yoogfis; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the bramhdns, in 
the kulee yoogu; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kulee yoogu; the wars of Yoqdhis- 
t'hird; his conquests; the number of lives lost in these 
wars; the period occupied by this dynasty; the descent of 
Giinga from heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Gunga from heaven; the persons practising 
these austerities; the errand of Gttnga in her descent 
from heaven; her journey to earth described; names of 
the founders of the holy places Kashee, Vrinda-vQnd, 
tfyodhya, Gdya, Prdyagd, Mut’hoora, Hdridward, Hin- 
goolu, Jdgunnat’hd-kshetrd, Sh6toobundu,Rameshwdrd, 
&c.; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there ; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi¬ 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth; the number of 
the gods; the work of each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the different 
worlds; their inhabitants; the number of heavens; their 
names; the degrees of excellence in each; the nature 
pf those works of merit which raise men to these heavens: 
the god who presides in each; the different hells; their 
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names; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the 
dead ; the executioners;—the names of the casts; the 
duties of each cast; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrii; 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the vedii; the number of the Vediis; 
the names of the other shastriis; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods ; the different reli¬ 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months; the number of the pitree-lokus the cere¬ 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these ceremonies; the d^ree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift; method of presenting gifts; 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter falshoods ; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband: whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband; whether females, in a future birthj can change 
their sex or not; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogti in 
which they have been drank; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; the reason 

^ People (Iwelliug ia one^of the inferior heavens. 
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^hy persons in the kHlee yoogfi are forbidden to drink 
spirits; the way in which a person may innocently drink 
spirits; the trades proper to the four casts; the names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money; extent of 
interest; whether a bramhiln may be punished with death 
or not; the consequences of thus punishing him; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram- 
hiin without faulty or aims a blow at him; the punish¬ 
ments proper to the four casts; punishment according to 
law not criminal; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe¬ 
ther a bramhiln be subject to servitude or not; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not^ &c. &c. &c. 

SECT. on* Religious Ceremonies^ or^ the 

Tuntru shasirus. 

The TQntrus are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to Shivii and Doorga; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shivii being called Agumii,'' and those of Doorga, Ni- 
gfimii/ Narudtl is said to have communicated these con¬ 
versations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogii, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the v6dti could not be performed : in com- 
jpassion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the TiintrOs were written, which prescribe an easier way 

^ Tliis word, as the name of a book, imports, that it is the source of 
knowledge. ^ Thetoerceiof certain knowledge. 
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to heaven, viz* by incantations, repeating the nam^s of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. &€. 

At present a few of the original tuntriis, as well at 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantrikil piindits. 

SECT. XLI.— List of Treatises on Religious CererHonies. 

Kalee-tiintru, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
—Tara-tuntrii, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties of the varaacharees.—KoolarnuvQ, on the du¬ 
ties of vamacharees, &c.—Kalee-koolttsttrvttswti.—-Kalee- 
koolu-siidbhavfi, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the vedu, the voishnSviis, 
the shoivytis, the dukshintis, the vamas, the siddhantiis, 
and the koultts.—Yoginee-tiintru, on the secret ceremo¬ 
nies commanded in the tiintrus.—Yoginee-rhidfiyd.— 
GttbakshQ-tiintrG.—Varahec-tuntrii, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well ks of Shivii and Vishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhii- 
nfi.—Shiinutkoomarii-tuntru,,on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogii, &c.—Gotumeeyii-tuntru, a similar work.—Ma- 
trika-tSntrti, fifty ceremonies, See. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet.—LingQ-tiintru, on the worship 
of the lingti, &c.—Lingarchunii-tuntrii.—Bhoirtlvfi and 
Bhoiriivee-tiintrtts, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
ktis.—Bhootfi-daraiirfi-tiintrii.—Miiha-bhootQ-damtlrfi.— 
Damurfi-tttntrfi, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc* 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c.—Mfiha- 
bhoiruvfi^ttlntril.—Soumyti-tfintrfi, on the tflntru formu¬ 
las, on yoga postures, moodra ceremonies, &c.~Hat’hil 
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deSpika,' on difierent extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yoga, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, 
&c.—Oorddhamna-tantra.—DBkshinamna-tantra.—Ma- 
trika*v^da-tantra. — Ooma-mahdshwara-tantra. — Chan- 
dogrfl-shSolapance-tantra. — Chand6shwara-tantrd.—> 
Neela«tantra, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tantras.—Maha-neclB-tantra.—Vishwa* 
sara-tantra, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tantra8.~Gayatree*tantra.—Bhoota-shooddhee-tan- 
tra.—Vishwasarodhara-tdntra.—V ala-vilasha-tantr a, on 
the worship of females.—Roodra-yamala-tantra; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tBntras at 
full length.~Vishnoo-yam ala.—Bramha-yamaiB.—Shivd- 
yamaia. —Vishnoo-dharmottarB.—Varna-vilasa-tantra. 
•oPoorBshcharana-chandrika, on the ceremonies connect¬ 
ed with this name.—TfintrB-Mahodadhee, the prayers 
and incantations of the tBntrBs.—TBntra-ratna.—Tri- 
poora-sarB-samoochchayB.—ShyamarchanB-cbandrika.— 
Shakta-krBma, on the duties of the shaktBs.—Shakta- 
nanda-tarBnginee. — TatwanandB-tBrangince. — Ootd- 
ramna-tBntra.—Poorvamna-tantrB.—Pashchimamna-tBn- 
trB.—GaroorB-tantrB, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders.—AtmB-tantra.—KoivalyB-tantra, 
on liberation.—Nirvana-tBntrB;'’ this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe.— 
tlgBstyB-sanghita. — PoorBshcharanBl^sha-tantra.-— 

» Hfit’ha signiAes the externa) means used to fir the mind upon the one 
spirit. These means are, sitting in a particuiar posture, keeping the eyes 
iixed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many other 
practices equally ridiculous. * See rol. !i. 

* Nirrantt is one species of makshS, or liberation, as koivSIya is another: 
they both mean absorption, exdnding every idea of separate identity. 
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Sbuktee*8QngQinQ^ on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction.^ 
Tarabhhktee-soodhanifivii-tttntra,-~Vrihtidii-tiintra--~- 
Koulavalee-tantra.—Vidyotpattee-tantra, on the acquit 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge*^ 
Vceru-tantra, on worship performed while sitting on hu¬ 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.—Kooloddeesha-tantra.^Sa- 
rada-tantra.—Sarada-tiluka.—Shatchakra-bhdda, on the 
six padmas in the human body, in reference to yoga.— 
Koolarcha-nudeepika.—Sardsamoochchaya.—Shyamash- 
charjya-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations containing the 
name of Kalee.—Tara-rahasya.—Tarinee-rahasya-vrit- 
tee.—Tuntru-sara, 

The tuntras, though more modern than the vdda, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an¬ 
cient system of religion. The v^da commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (sangskard); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sdndhya; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tUrpand); offerings to 
the manes; burnt offerings; sacrifices, &c. The tdntrds 
either set aside s^i these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddha, but only at the time of the junction of parti¬ 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation. Theian- 
trika prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the v^dd; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatory incantation from his reli^ 
gious guide/ to repeat the name of his guardian deltyi 

* 'Die Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory lucaniatioa 
(generally the name of a god) from their teacher* 
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^nd to serve his teacher. They actually forbid the person 
called poornabhishiktU'^ to follow the ru)es of the vedii; 
though^ with this exception, the taiitrikhs profess to ve¬ 
nerate the v6dii. This person is hrst'anointed as a disci¬ 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
be renounces the law of the vedd, and becomes an emi¬ 
nent saiut, being placed above all ceremonies, according 
to the ttintriis, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabhish^kd Pdddhutee, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 

The real voidikus, or those who adhere to the vedu, 
despise the tilnti lis, as having led people from the v6du, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost’han the bramhuns rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the vedii, but in Bengal the great body of the bramhiins 
practise the ceremonies both of the vedii and the tiintrus. 
Desirous of taking as many rccommendatipns with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhiins add the 
forms of the tQntrus to the ceremonies of the vedii into 
which they had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated of in the tuntrii shastriis 
appear to be these: The necessary qualifications of a re¬ 
ligious guide, and of his disciple; of receiving the initia¬ 
tory rite from the religious guide; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the ttintriisformulas used 
in daily worship, (stindhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, 

; ^ TliHt ii, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 

* • Neither a woman nor a shoodrii may read or hear the prayers of the 
fWti, on pain of future misery; but they may use the prayers of the tdntrus. 
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poortishcfaiirtinii repeating names and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper; 
rules for nyasii; formulas used in the secret ceremonies 
culled bhootit-shooddhee, shaktabhishekii, poornabfai^ 
shekii, bhoiriivee-chfikrd, shdt-kttrmu; an account of dif* 
ferent kinds of bead*rolls, and of their use in reiigious 
ceremonies; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Mttha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re¬ 
commended in the tuntrtts. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tdntrtt- 
Sarft : 

The qualifications of a religious guide fgoord); the 
faults by which a man is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how fur a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a bram- 
hdn, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever he desires; 

* Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favour of a person’s guardian 
deity. ' 
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raise his family in*bonot[r, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, and 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the fear of future birth.® If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a dQndee,*' but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddb3« 
mtintril,* and this he may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great¬ 
er than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite,*^ will 
sink into the hell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub¬ 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a bne will sink into never-ending misery.* 


* Other shastrtis declare, that whoever ascends to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary residence. 

^ A religious devotee, before whom even the bramhuns prostrate them¬ 
selves. 

* A siddhh matitrh is united to the name of Kal&e, Tara, SborOibie, 
Bhooviiu^shwtiree, Bhoirttvee, Pliooniavutee, Vtlgtila, Matiingee, or Kfi- 
mitla. 

^ Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their countrymen* 

* Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless puuishmenl 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of^in are so superficial could not be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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Next follow the forms of those incantations which a 
religious guide may give to shoodrus, and the punish* 
inent which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right;—the initiatory incanta¬ 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars^ 
&c.;—those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person makes of his guardian deity; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con- 
cupiscence, viz, if he seek riches, he chooses Guneshu; 
if relief from some disease, Sodryii; if grandeur, Shivu ; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shree-Vidya; if knowledge, Kalec; and if a 
kingdom, Neelu-Siiruswutee. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory fite 
may be received. 

The number of letters in the incantation must be regu¬ 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too few. If the let¬ 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for¬ 
mula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his beads; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls; how long a per¬ 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind. 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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The different kinds of nyasu are next described^ aS;, 
iingii-nyasu, kdirangu-nyasd, pranayamfi, matrika-ny- 
asd, rishyadee-nyasd, shorha-nyasu, vurnd-nyasu,"^ &c,— 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
Shivd, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circuniambulations.—The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed; or in which a bramhun’s foot has been dip¬ 
ped.—The evil consequences of not offering to some god 
the food which a person is about to eat." Then follow 
the names of a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship ; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun¬ 
set.—A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake, &c. —The way 
in which Hdnoomand’s image is to be made, and the me¬ 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey.—An incanta¬ 
tion for removing difficulties in child-bearing.—Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may j)revent others Irom seeing him.—In¬ 
cantations used at the time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings,^ the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.—The method of preparing the place in 

“ Nyasii is a ceremony performed at ttie time of worship (pooja,) and 
consists of a number of curious, minute, and almost undefinable motions 
of the hands and fingers, (wliile the person i-epeats prayers,) such as touch¬ 
ing the eyes, ears, shoulders,, mouth, nose, head, breast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers, &c. 

^ A conscientious Hindoo, before he cats, offers his food to his guardian 
deity, using some such words as these : ** 'Diis food, 0 god, I present to 
thtie.’* A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit in his daily accounts 
(or a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-penny. 
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which the homti, that is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be 
offered.—Certain ceremonies are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c.; for bringing 
an enemy under subjection; for depriving o^ 

all strength ; for separating intimate frieo^s^J^fTOrilS'^^ 
an enemy to a distance; for hilling a 
proper modes of sitting when repeatii|^ ttie/ naril^ of m 
deity, or performing acts of worship, altCi^^ing the legsJ 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, l^in^ing the legs^ 
under the thighs, See .—Forms of praise'^v 
offered to different gods.—The benefits to be derii^^ 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names.®—The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the ofierer ; the separate advantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshiiP bead-rolls.—An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life ; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob* 
taining some particularly desired blessing.—Of the cere¬ 
monies connected with the worship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra."*—Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 

® Visliiioo under all his forms, and most of those who are called the 
Shiiktee d^vtas. * 

P Elffiocarpus Ganltrus; the seeds of which are stning like beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 

^ Certain motions with the hands and fingers, different from what is called 
nyasd, not in substance, but in the minute parts. These motions can 
scarcely be described ;‘‘but they consist in laying the finger on the thumb, 
and the thumb on the tinger ; twisting the fingers and bands; placing tht: 
fingers one against another; holding up the first finger of the right band; 
then the two first fingers; then the little fingers ; spreading the hands, 
&c. &c. 


2 B 2 
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Having already mentioned that the tuntriis contain 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex¬ 
tracted from the Ooddeshtt-tuntrii:—Before a person ac¬ 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well as of his whole body; having obtained 
wliich, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, 
forms tlie image of his enemy. This being prepared, on 
some proper night, the darker the better, he and others 
proceed to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par¬ 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to tln- 
tiiku, the form of YiimQ in winch he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Surwu-bhootii- 
kshilyu, another name of Yuinu, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer¬ 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, Oh! Untukii! thy face is like 
the last fire ; do thou loosen all the joints of my enemy ; 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, Oh ! 
tintiiku, thou who, silting on the buffaloe, boldest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of iny ene- 
roy.” Again, Oh ! Untiikfi! who presidest over reli- 
pon and irreligion: I anj innocent; but do thou destroy, 
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destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch; stop 
his breath ; dry up the sources of life in him; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
oflering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yumu, Mrityoo and Untuku, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo¬ 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat¬ 
ing prayers to Yumu for the destruction of his enemy. 
Jle next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, “ Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce,pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;” after which he 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown info the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yiimfi, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor¬ 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer’s rubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on his foreliead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Yumu, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene¬ 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis¬ 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

SECT. XLII.-TAc Hindoo Poetical Works. 

It is a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
Was the object of human research. These rules, it is 
S b3 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general appo¬ 
site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other class of their writings, abounds in the roost extra¬ 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kalce-Dasu, and others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
may be made for eastern manners; but granting every 
possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every po^m, which could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun¬ 
try was a brothel —of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples: 

** Your glory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services are 
no longer necessary,**^Shree-nurs/m. 

** If there had been no spots in the moon, his face might, perliaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person).”—/fi/noo- 
matiii. 

That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it.”— Vyasu. 

Compared with ihy wealth, O Mandhatal Koov^rii, the god of riches, 
is starving.”— Vyasu. 

Tliy beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heavens—now 
flashing, and wow passing away.”— Bhuvu-hhootee, 

This (a beautiful female) is not a human form: it is Chundrh (the 
moon) fallen to the earth through fear of the dragon.”— 

The fall of this (great man) is as if Indru had fallen from heaven.”— 
Kalee^ Dasu. 

^Even their teorks on ethics arcyiti some places, highly indecent and oj^ensive. 
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Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo 
works in prose/' says Mr. Colebrooke/ are reckoned 
among poems, in like manner as the ^ Telemaque’ of 
Feneloa, and ^ Tod Abels’ of Gesiier. The most cele¬ 
brated are the Vasiivuduttii of Soobiindhoo, the Dttshfi- 
koomaru of Ddndee, and the Kaduniburee of V^anu. In 
the V^asuvuduttii, as in various compositions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chum- 
poo: and of this kind is the Nuld-Chunipoo of Trivik- 
nlmii. This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The ^ Voyage de Bachaumont 
et de La Chapelle,' which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and in other la^nguages. The Sungskritdi inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chiimpoo.* The 
Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in¬ 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex¬ 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose. 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco, surnamed lluzanti ;" with this ditference, how¬ 
ever, that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their serious compositions.” 


’See a very learned Essay on the Sung kritii and Prakritti prosody, in the 
tenth voinrae of the Asiatic Researches* 

As the Njisi?)gbu-Churapoo, Gangu*Chump65,Vrindauunti-Chiin)poo, &c. 
" Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tragedy. 

2 u 
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Valmeckee, the author of the Raymaiiliil, is called the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet^ the fol¬ 
lowing legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Jilniikii, 
the king of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramayuntt, sent for Valmcekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wafs of 
the Panduvus and the Kouruvils. This, however, Val- 
incekee declined; when Pilrashuru and VyasQ, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasu became the author of the Muha- 
bhanltu. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
palti budhu, bv king Maghii; the Kadumburee, by Vanu- 
Bhuttu; the works of Kalec-Dasii, the names of which 
will be found in the succeeding list of poems; the MalQ- 
tee-Madluivu, the Ootilrn-Ramu-Churitii, and theV’^eertP 
Chttrittt, by Bhuvu-bhbotee; the Kiratarjoneeyii, by 
Bharuvee; the Noishtidhu, by Shree-llilrshil; the Ve- 
nee-sanghari1, by Bhiittu-Narayunil ; the Unurgbtt- 
Raghfivil, hy Moorarce-Mishrii; the Prusunnu-Raghdvd) 
by Pokshd-Dhuru-Mishru ; the Vidugdiid-Madhuvd, by 
Jeevd-Goswarnee, and the Geetu-Govindu, by Jdyd- 
d^vd. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalce-Dasd lived, but this cele¬ 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Vikrd- 
inadity d. Tlie rest are of modern date: the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 
poets, was Bhoju. 

The author herej3egs leave to add a few paragraphs on 
the Measures of Suugskriiu Verse, from the Essay already 
mentioned : 

The rules of Hindoo prosody are contained in sootriis, 
or Wief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingit- 
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lii^Naju, a fabulous being, represented by mythologists 
in the shape of a serpent; and the same who, under the 
title of Putunjulee, is the supposed author of the Muha- 
bhashyii, or great commentary on grammar, and also of 
the text of the Yogh shastru; and to whom likewise tlie 
text or the commentary of IheJyotishu annexed to the 
vedus, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gulachyaryu, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Sungskritfi (exclusive of the rules in Prakritil, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con¬ 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of tlie vedus are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub¬ 
division of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called inonoschemastic, or uniform, be¬ 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places. 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
Jengdii. This author cites earlier writers on prospdy^ 
whose works appear to have been lost; such as Shoituvii? 
Krouslitikil, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yasktt, 
Kashyupu, &c. Pingillu’s text has been interpreted 
by various commentators; and, among others, by Ilfila- 
yoodhu-Bhilttu, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Hritu-sunjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Narayiinii-BhQttil-Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee-Rutnu, presents the singu- 
, larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense^ 
by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled PQriksha* 
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The Ugnee pooranS is quoted for a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingulu’s 
aphorisms; but which serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like¬ 
wise have been composed by various authors; and among 
Others, by the celebrated poet Kalee-Dasfi. In a short 
treatise, entitled Shrootii-Bodhu, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingiilfi’s 
commentator Narayunfi-Bliutttt; and by the authors of 
the Vrittu Rutnakuru, and Vrittu-Durpunti. 

Pingttlfi’s rules of Sungskritii prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi¬ 
fying short (lilghoo), indicates a short syllable. G, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables; Ig sig¬ 
nifying an iambic; gl a trochaeus or choreas ; gg a spon¬ 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bli. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Sungskritu verse is generally 
scanned by these Ihst mentioned feet; with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in¬ 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
;usd a trochee; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. 1. Asapphk verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
$hall, in describing the different sorts of Sdingskritii metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

The verse, according to the Sungskritu system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shloku, although this term 
be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shewn on the authority of Kalee-Dash. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de¬ 
nominated padh; or, considered as a couplet, it com¬ 
prises two verses subdivided into padvis or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called iirdhti-sklohti, contains usually two padtis; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin¬ 
cipal pauses of the inetre^ which are accordingly indi¬ 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shloku and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shlokh, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmii: while one, comprising a greater number of mea¬ 
sures, is termed koolukh. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shloktt by verse,” or by 
coupletbut in prosody it can only be considered as 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half; and, in confor¬ 
mity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have unL 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

“ Concerning the length of the vowels in Sungskritu 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter- 
in‘ned by the allotment of one instant or matru to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant; and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi¬ 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

Sungskritu prosody admits two sorts of metre; 
one governed by the number of syllables; and which is 
mostly uniform or monoschemastic in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the vedils. The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated ary a, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or niatrus.” 

In the Kavy d-Chundrika, by Ramu-Chundru-Nyayu- 
Vageeshii, are found the following rules respecting the 
properties of verse;—That sentence which con* 
tains goonu^ ulunkaruy and rusu^ and the language of 
which is correct, we call Kavyd, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds; that which is most excellent, the 
Excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contains the greatest number of figures (vydogyu)*; 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 

The qualities of verse are connected with 

three divisions, that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which plebean words are not used; arid that in which 
passion or sentiment, and mellifluous words abound. 

Ulunkaru (ornament) includes natural descriptions; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re¬ 
ference to meaning and description ; irony; satire ; me¬ 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception-/ vibhaviina;^ 
suraasoktee;^ iitishiiyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure ;a upunhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning sookshmu, containing a delicate dis¬ 
tant or meaning;*' purivrittee,‘^ or that in which the 

* This is illusfnitcd thus :—Oh beloved! thy face resembles the sun— 
without its spots.’* 

^ An effect without a cause. O beloved ! tby face is^ure, though U be 
not washed.” 

* Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
her room, never sees a stranger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com- 
mended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
this word, sctmasoktee, and describes a poetical ornament: Addressing the 
koonioodu,which expands its flower only in the night, he says, Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a stitee : we all know thee—rthou dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet thou renouncest not the bee [who Iddges in tby 
bosom all night.] 

Example, (addressing himself to a female,) ‘‘ Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is worthless ; Uiou steal- 
cst the heart; they plunder in the night, thou in the day, &c,” 

^ Example, speaking of the flute of Krishnu : This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy tbc family, cast, and excellent 
qualities of milk-maids. 

^ Example : some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked when be should come to see her. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak* and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 
on the picture of tiie sun. 

* Example; Krishnu had been revelling with Chundravulee, to the neglect 
of Radha. The next morning when he waited on Uadha, she says, Last 
night (Aou remainest awake,but mjt eyes arc red [she means with anger].’* 
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meaning is changed ; suhoktee, that in which two persons 
are spoken of; ashee, that which contains a blessing; 
and sunkeernii, that verse which contains several orna¬ 
ments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavyti-prukashu, by 
Mfirniut’hu-Bhuttii, specimens of the nine passions (rusu) 
found in verse: 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her hushcmd. 
My ornaments are going—my tears are always falling— 
my patience too I cannot keep—my heart desires to pre¬ 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All 
these will go. If they must, Oh I my fife, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility. — A Bramhun after his ablutions is rc* 
timiing homcj when a harlot throws her saliva on his I^ad. 
He thus laments weeping-^B^nX Yln ! a harlot has wound¬ 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Meghu-NaVhu^ the son of Itavunu^ com^ 
ing forth to the combat^ discovers several monkeys ap- 
preachings the auxiliaries of Jlamuy and thus addresses 
them O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for iny arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours.— Addressing LukshmUnu ; 
—O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why should I 
quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); I am Meghi" 
naPhii. I have however some desire to see Ramfi, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Tearor .—A deer pursued hy its enemy.' 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer. 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death : his hinder parts 
A passage force into his very chest; 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground—his springing legs 
Scarce touch the earth. 

Pity. —A young deevy in the presence of the huntsmenj 
antitipating its own destruction. —If I attempt to 
move forwards, I am stopped by the Reva; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks;—on the left I am stopped by a bound¬ 
less lake;—on the right is the forest on fire—and behind 
me are the hunters, armed with dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for ray blood. Whither shall I go ? How can I stay ? 

Peace. —To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls*— 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend—the 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth—the softest bed, 
and the hardest stone—a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female—are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
1 may soon end my days. 

Disgust. —A jackal devouring a dead body in a cemc^ 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin—then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
he next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers—his eyes become inflamed—the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws- 

Wonder ^—A poet approaches a kingy as is usualy with 
some adulatory couplets: —O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I mW proceed .—The 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ^^-Thepoet. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after utterance: By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

Rage. —Purushooramu approaches .—eyes resem¬ 
ble the blazing sun ; he is sliarpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike Vage, boo hoo; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy > 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an¬ 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse,^as, where the sounds are Itarsh, or where the 
words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ex¬ 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 

SECT. lilAXl.—The Great Poems (Muha-Kavyu). 

Maghb, or Shishoopalu-biidhu, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magii.—^Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by BhQrutil, Lukshmec-natTid, Milhesh- 
wdnl, Nrisinghu, Purdmanuiidu, Naraydnu, Sdrviing- 
kushfi, ‘Kiivee-vfillubha, and Mullee-nat’hd.—The 
above work is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 
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death of ShUboopalU, slain in war by Kri^fanti: it ta en- 
titled Shishoopalu-bildhii) but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praiseftjpf 
bis family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poeoii* 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, MagU, though expressly 
named as the author, was th6 patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste for descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other¬ 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishntl with a train of amorous damsels, 
from Dwartika to Indrii-prust’hii, is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
the poem is as follows : in the first canto, Nariidd, com¬ 
missioned by Indru, visits Krishnd, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shisboopalu, king 
of the Chedees. In the second, Krishnd consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhishf^^hirdi in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him ; the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnd departs for Yoodhisht’hird’s capital., In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Panddvds. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopald, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishnd, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A negociation ensues; which is however inef¬ 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu¬ 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies isspe to 
VOL. iv^ 2 c 
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of battle, and the conflict commence#. The battle 
continues in the next canto, ivhkh describes the discom¬ 
fiture and slaughter of Shishoopaiti's army. In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishnii to the 
combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Sbishoopalti assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which Krishnii extinguishes by a neptunian wea¬ 
pon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishnii slays Shishoopalh with an ar¬ 
row.’*® 


Noishudhii, by Shree-Hftrshii.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhiiriitu, Muha-devfi, Nara-yttm1, Nri8inghii,and Piirti- 
Oiantindil.—This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage of NulQ, king of Noishtidhti, and DTirntt- 
yiintee, daughter of Bhecmii, king of Vidilrbhtt. It is a 
fetvourite poem on a favourite subject: and though con¬ 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiful composition in the Stingskritfi language. 
The marriage of NQlii and Dumfiyuntcc, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaining, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form and to his 
throne, .are relateil in the NfilodQyfi : their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Milhabharittil, and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
krtimtt‘Bfafitii, entitled Niilu-Chttmpoo or Diimiiyiintee- 
Ktit’ha* Shre€-Hiir8hii’s poem, though contaming much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

« Irhc author is indebted to Mr. Colebrookc for these accounts of the con¬ 
tents 9f the Mttha-Kavyus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story farthof than 
the marriage of NQlft and Diimtiytintee, and the de«ciriij>* 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness^ which I30tt^ 
tiniies, notwithstanding the machinations of KaleS. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subseqitent to the 
marriage, as told in the Nfiled Syti, are here wholly omit*^ 
ted: while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness^ 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

Bhfittee, by Bhfirtree-Hfiree.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhfirfitfi, Narayfinfi, Purfimanfindfi, and Nrisinghfi.— 

This poem relates to the adventures of Ramfi : it is 
comprised in cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob¬ 
scure nor inelegant; and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Sfingskritfi language. 
The author was Bhfirtree-Hfiree: not, as might be sup¬ 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikrfi- 
inadityfi; but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shree-Dhfirfi-Swaraee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya-Vinodfi.” 

Bhaminee-vilasfi, a miscellaneous poem, by JfiggfinniiP- 
hfi-Kfivirajfi.—A comment on ditto. 

Rfighoo-Vfingshii, by Kalee-Dasfi.-^Cornments dti 
ditto, by Bhfirfitfi, Vrihtispfitee-Misbrfi, Pfirttmairttndfi- 
Nrisinghfi,iand Narayfinfi.—This work, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the Sfingskritfi tongue, 

2 c 2 
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leotttainB the history of Ramii, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Rughoo, to Ugnivftrnd, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Riighoo, with whose history that of his father Dileepa, 
and of his son Ujfi, is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramd, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Ddshdrdt’bu, and of his 
sons Kooshu and Ldvu. The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of KooshQ, from Utit’hee to Ug- 
nivurndjboth of whom are noticed at considerable length; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genea- 
logy.—Tlie adventures of Ramfi are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish¬ 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramayunu 
of Valraeekee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramu’s achieve¬ 
ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
by the sacred j)oets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the pooranus, and is the sole object of 
Valmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmii- 
Ramayiinti, which is ascribed to Vyasfi. A fragment of a 
Ramayfinii attributed to Boudbayiind is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogd- 
Vasishfhu, is a part <^f a Ramaytinti, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the ROghoo-Vilngshil and the Bhiittee* 
Kavyu, with the Raghiivii Pandhveeyu, are the most es¬ 
teemed in Sttngskrilu, as the Ramaydnii of Tooliisee- 
Dash, and the Ramu-Chilndrika of Keshfivti-Dasii are in 
Hindee.- The minor poets, who have employed them¬ 
selves on the same topic, both in Siingskritit and in the 
Prakritil and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 

Koomarri-sttmbhttvu, by Kalee-Dasfi.—Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men.—This poem “ has the ap¬ 
pearance of being incomplete: and a tradition runs, that 
it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess Parvfitee, as daughter 
of mount HimalfiyG, and celebrates the religious auste¬ 
rities by which she gained Shivii for her husband 5 after 
Kfindtirpti, or Cupid, had.failed in inspiring Shivfi with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu¬ 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 

Kiratarjooneeyu,^ by Bharttvee.—Comments on ditto 
by six pTindits.—The subject of this celebrated poem is 
Urjoonii’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivd, Indrfi, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhtifid. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess in a 
conflict with ShivQ (ia the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that Urjoonil prevails. This is the whole subject of the 

^ Kirata is the name of a tribe of mountaineers. This term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and Urjoonti. 

2 c 3 
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pMm, which with the Koomarii and Rdghooof Kalee^ 
DasQ^the Naishtidhttof Shree-HtirshtI, and MaghQ’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
SQngskritii. 

Nfilodflj^il, by Kalee-Dastl.^—Comments on ditto by six 
learned men.—This is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
2S0 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of NOlrt and 
Dtimtt)iintee, a story which is already known to the Eng¬ 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr. Kinilersley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of each hemistich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense.—^ 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) sinnlarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the chaU 
lenge with which it concludes, Ghiitiikiirpilrii.’' 

Dramatic Poems, 

Miiha-Nattiktl, by HSnooinan, the subject, the history 
ofRamu. A comment on ditto, by Chitndrii-sh^khQrii.— 
Ubignanii-Shiikoonttilu, by Kalee-Dasii, This poem 
relates to Doomsbiiitiotii, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Sbiikoouthlla. The king married this lady 
wbile on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sage Doorvasti, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. The queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but bad the misfortune to lose it 
wbile bathing. A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, 
and carried it to the king, who recognised it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her j fitnda her, with her 
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mother M^niika, in heaven; and returns with her to 
earth, where thej^ ^njoy much happiness together.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-d^vu and Shunkurtt.—Unurgii'^ 
Rhaghuvu, by Mooraree-Mishru; a poem respecting 
Ramu ; the subject matter extracted from the Rarnayunu, 
—Malutec-Madhuvii, by Bhuvii-bhootee; on the amours 
of MadhUvd and Malutee.—A comment on ditto, by 
Maluntee.—Venee sungharii, by Bhiittu-Narayunu, re¬ 
specting the war betwixt thePanduvus and the Kouruvus. 
—A comment on ditto.—Malu-vikagnee-mitrfi, byKalee- 
Dasii, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Maluvika and IJgnee mitrii. — Moodra-rakshilsfi, by 
Kalee-Dasii. A comment on ditto.—Ooturu-Rarofi- 
chiiritu, by Bhuvu-bhootee.—This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramil and his sons (then unknown) Liivil 
and Kooshu.—Veerii-chttritu, by Bhuvh-bhootee, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramil with Ravdnu.—Prusiinnii- 
Raghiivu, by Pukshu-Dhurri-Mishrii, the principal hero 
Ramu.—Vidugdhu-Madhuvii, by Jeevii-Goswamee. This 
drama respects the licentious amours ofKrishnu.—I^illith- 
Madhilvu, by Jcevu-Goswamec, on the revels of 
Krishnii.—Prubodhii-chiindrodilyrt, by Krishnu-Mishrii, 
on the efl'ects of secular anxiety, and on devotion.— 
Kadttmburee, an unfinished work by Vand-bhiittii.-«- 
Oosha-hiinlnil, on the amours of Uniroodhu, the graud<^ 
son of Krishnii, and Oosha, the daughter of king Yanii. 
—Oodaru-Raghiivu, on the history of Ramii.—Nilrilka- 
sooru-dhwungsunu, on the destruction of th^ gian^ 
Nurukii by Krishnii.—Dhurmii-vijuyii,by Bhanoo-OdUfi** 
Mishrii, a poem on the excellent qualities of Yoodhisht’* 
bird.—Veerd-Raghuvd, by Apyayee-Dcekshitd, on the 
exploits of Ramu.—Vikrdmmorvdshee, by Kalec-Dasd, 
on the amours of Vikrdmusdnd, the son of Indrd and 
Oovushee, a lieavenly courtezan.-—Parijatfi-hfirdnd, by 

2 c 4 
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Gopalti-OasQ, on the war of KrishnB with Indrii, for thre 
flower Parijata^ which he wished to present to one of bis 
wives, Satytlbhama.—Naganandh.—Pratapil-Roodra, a 
work named after its author.—Bhoja-prabBndha, the his¬ 
tory of king Bhojiljbjr himself.—Choitanya-chandrodaya, 
by Jeeva-Goswamee, a work relative to Choitanva. 

Small Poems* 

Hangsti-Doota, by Jeeva-Goswamee, on the amours 
of Krishna and the milk-maids.—M6gha-D6ota, by 
Kalee-Oasd,—A comment on ditto, by Kavee-RatnO. 

This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 116 
stanzas, supposes a yakshu, or attendant of Koovera, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca¬ 
tion of the god Koovera, who was irritated by the negli¬ 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by IndrB’s elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
he takes his abode on a hill on which Ram a once so¬ 
journed,^ entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec¬ 
tionate message to his wife.”*' Padanku-Doota, on the 
amours of Krishna and Radha, &c.—Tooldsee-Doota, by 
Voida-Nat’ha, a similar poem.—Chandra-Lokti, with a 
comment. —Cbitrft-Meemangsa. —Bhikshatdna. —Go^ 
vBrdhana, by Govardhana, respecting the intrigues of 
Krishna.—A comment on ditto.—Silraswatee-Kant’hab- 
hdrana.—Soorya-Shataka, by Mayoord Bhattd, in praise 
of the sun*-^Ooddhava-Doota, by Roopa-Goswamee, on 
the intrigues of Krishna.—Madhava-Doota, a similar 
poem, by the same pandit.—Gbatakarpara; the author 
. has given his own name to this work on the seasons.— 
» Called Rama-girec. 

^ H. H. WU 30 D], £sn, has girtn a translation of this poem. 
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Sfafimbfaoovilasd^ hy Jdgtitinat'hd, on the deedd of Shivii. 
~Kfimula-VilasQj by ditto,on the excellencies of Ltiksfa* 
mee.—Kiilavilasfi, by ditto, on the charms of women.—- 
Singhasiin-Oopakhyand, on the virtues of Vikrdmadityd. 
—Radha-Soodlianidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishnd and Radha.—Vilwh-Mlingdld, a poem, by a 
writer of (his name, in praise of Krislmil.—A comment 
on ditto.—Madhavandlu.—Dhuniinjuyu-Vijdyd, on the 
exploits of Urjoonu.—VrittQ-Rutnakiiru, and a comment. 
Krishnd-Leela-Turftnginee, by Jcevd-Goswamee on the 
revels of Krishnu.—^Sooktee-Kurnamrittt, by Shree-Dhdrd^ 
Dasii, on various subjects.—Shunkurd-DigvijOyd, on the 
actions of Shivd.—Umuroo-Shiltilku, by Umuroo, on the 
female sex.—Comments, by Vidya-Vinodd and Shunkd^ 
racharyu,—Vishnoo-Bhdktee-Kdlpd-Ldta, by Vabhdtd, 
on devotedness to Vishnoo.—Oojjdld-Neeldradnee, by 
Jcevd-Goswarnce, on the revels of Krishnd.—Ramd* 

t) 

Chdndru*Chundrika, on the actions of Ramd.—Unirdd- 
dhu-Vijdyd, on the actions of Unirdddhd, the son of 
Krishnd.—Voiragyu-Shdtdku, by Bhdrtree-Huree, on 
devotion and abstraction.—Shringard-Shdtdkd, by ditto, 
on gallantry.—Hdree-Leela, on the amours of Krishnd, 
with a comment.—Vyasoo-Devd-Kavyd, on a similar 
subject.—Gourangd-Gdnodd^shd, by Roopd-Goswamee, 
onChoitdnyd and his followers.—Hdree-Bhdktee-Ldhtiree, 
on Krishnd. —Vishnoo-Bhdktee-Ddrpdnd, on faith in 
Vishnoo.—Sdtpddyd-Rdtnakdrd, by Govindd-Visharddd. 
-^Andndd-Ldhdree.—Comments on ditto, byJdgddeesbd. 

This is a hymn of which Shdnkdracharyd is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Mdha-devd. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shdnkdrd.” — Chourd-Punchasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by Chourd, who, being detected in an intrigue 
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with a king'^ daughter, and condeuined to death, triumphs 
in the re<joUection of his successful love.—Pttdyavulee.— 
Pooshpavillec.—Ooddliuvu-CburitrUjOnKrishnil.—BhiigU’ 
vunnaruu-Koiimoodor, by Lukslimee-Dhdru,—A comment 
on ditto.- Koulookti-Rutnakuru,and Koutooku-Survuswii, 
by Gopee-Nat’lui, facetious poems.—N uvu-liulsiu, the his¬ 
tory of the nine pundits employed at the court of Vikrii^ 
madityu.—Souuduryu-Luhurce, by Shunkiiracharyit, on 
the beauties of Doorga.—Sliringaru-Tiluku, by Kulec- 
Dasu, on gallantry.—Koomaru-Bhargilvceyu, on the 
contest betwixt Puruslioo-Ramu and Kartikeyii.—Govin- 
dii-Lcclamritu, by Jeevu-Goswamee. 


Satires^ or works conveying two ^neanings in each sentence. 

Raghttvu-pandiiveeyii, by Kuviraju. A comment on 
ditto.—This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramu 
and other descendants of Dushurut’hu, or that of Yood- 
hist’hirii and other sons of Pandoo. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been set by Soobiindhoo, 
in the story of Vasuvu-Dutta and Vanu-BliQttu, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kadumbnree; as is hinted by 
Kiiviraju. Both these works, which, like the Dushu- 
Koomaru of Dundee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense; but not, like the Raghuvu-Pandfiveeyu, 
two distinct stories told in the same words.—Vasiivu- 
Dutta, by Soobundoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of KQndurpii Ketoo and Yasfivtt- 
pdtta, but in this allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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T^Kadiiiiiburee, by Vanfi-Bhuttu.—Vidilgdtl-Mookhil- 
Mttnddinu. In this work, the question a^d answer arc 
contained in the same words. 

Works called Chumpod^ containing both prose and verse, 

NrisinghU-Chumpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man.—Vidwunmodu-Turtinginee, by Chi- 
riinjeevu, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
--*^Nrilu-Chumpoo, or the history of King Nultt.—Giinga-* 
Chtimpoo, on the goddess Gunga.—Aufindu-Ktindh- 
Chfimpoo. — Vrindavunu-Chumpdd.^ on the amours of 
Krishnu :—Chitru-Chttnipdo, by Vaneshwuru-Vidyalun- 
kard, on the actions of king Chitrii-Senil, of Burdwan.' 

On Poetical Measures (Chundu,) 

Chdndomtinjurec, by Gdnga-Dasu.—Pingdlfi-Vrittec, 
by Pingdlarcharyd.—ShrootiSbodhtt, by Kalee-Dasd.— 
Pingiilu-Prukashii.—Chdndoraala.—Chundovrittee. 

Hymns {Sungeetu,) 

Geetu-Govindd, by Juyu-Devu.—Comments by Nara- 
ydndjKrishnd-Duttu, and Podjaree-Goswamce.—Geetii^ 
Gireeshd.—-Gdetu Shdnkdrd.—Geetd Goiirccshd.—Ra- 
gu-Mala.— Siingeetu Rutnakdrd. —Gand-Vidya. — Sdn- 
geetu-Ddrpdnd. — Sdngeetd-Rdhdsyd. 

Specimens of Hindoo Poetry, 

Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons, extracted from different 

authors. 

The dewy Season. 


^ He had not been dead longer thai\50 or 60 years. 
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CTT^fur CTTf 1^ >T^fr 

l^rf^eRT WiWQi \\ 

The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
tesolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked—it dies.-^ JVow the SooktikurnamritUy 
a compilation. 

Winter. 

TOT \ 

3TJTrft* ^ ^ 

tX3TT rfrT: 1 

!Tf^qTrT5^^T^^rn*T^: 

M ^T^TJ ^i5[[rTTT^Tr^ 1 

f^5T^3rTfrrw^2;^?fT?i5r^T^1^rT: \ 
^nr^^T'trlTlT ?f|^Tf^ H tl 

This season, as a king, witli the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyu to conquer the earth—he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful: the lord of da^, filled with 
fear, takes refuge in the south-east; ^ every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; da^, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 
ujater lily^ having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters ; fire, having lost all his energy, retires to 

^ The warm quarter. 
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the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. 

^T?rT^T -5^: *1 

I^TFrnt: 

g^rru1%^: ti 

The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 


Spring* 


n 

1%3TTOr^T^'n 




The winds from mount Muliiyti bring oii their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves'^the humming of the bees, and the 
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sweet voice of the cuckeo> are heard in the thickets of the 
grove—the fresh leaves of the tiimalii send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk—the flowers of the Butea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts’ blood of unfortu¬ 
nate lovers—the flower of the punnagii resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnii, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se¬ 
verest misery,— 

55T1%^: H 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers-- 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers— 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango. Chiindrii £the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 


?T IT • • 

f^T: tl 


The wind of mount Miiliiyu, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed¬ 
ing to Himaliiyii to be Cooled* The cuckoo, cheered by the 
sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
koohoo, kooboo.—Jiwyw-jD^uo. 
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Summer, 

^yftxT 5F5nB:^WPPTfl:«^cf1%TO: \ 

5:f^TTO^r^ 

During this season, the earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a' state of widowhood;' —the scorching wind resembles the 
breath of the serpent Ununtii, at the churning of the sea;« 
—the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of richejs;—and the world U 
become motionless, like the eyes of the contemplative yogee. 
—From the Sooktikurnamritu. ^ 

The rainy Season. 

^fjr3f?rf!T3q-: 1fl 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

* This allusion brings before us a roost dreadful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying girls in their infancy: vast multitudes 
of these are left widows while they retriain children, and, as they are 
forbidden ever to marry again, they almost invariably lose their chastity; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hindoos become secret brothels. 

This legend is found in the Mhliabhartitu. The gods and the giants 
united to churn the ocean, to obtain the water of life. Tltey twisted the 
serpent-god UnUntU round mount MUudtirii, and the gods laid hold of 
the head^ and the giants of the tall, whirling the mountain round in the 
sea, as the milkman his stick in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of the breath of Uniioth, that the gods, unable to endure it, exchange 
edplaccs with the giants. 
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»itrmg on a cloud-formed ioto^jlcated elephant; the lightning 
hig flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum.— 

ipiTqTaii 

JTfrt 1 l^rT 

iT^nlrr Ti 

The streams formed in the valHes, are become yellow tinged 
with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and 
dust; they pursue their course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted at-their approach*—iika/ec-J^osw. 

ir^^TrTT: 

^n^rf: ti 

The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters arc 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent of the 
white nymphasa, wafted by the gentle zephyrs.— Visktuunafku, 

Pf5:Tl% w rrrf \ 


Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness.— Ibid. 

qrTT'^Ts^f \ 

« 

V ?riU^siriJJ3?<T wtWTTTWfS 

3I9!ZJi H 
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The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
eartli by his rays, and burning up the forests.— From the Sodkti^ 
kurnamritu. 


The sultry Season. 

1 


The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum—the night is turned into day by the effulgence of 
the moon—the rivers are become white with geese—so are the 
pools, filled with the water lillies; the forests, covered with 
the echites schqlaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 

Description of the beautiful Whence 

did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance as that of Diimttyuntee ? lie look a por¬ 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this? Let 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon.— Shree- 
Hurshu. 

Another description of a fetnale.—H^y eyes resemble 
the full-blown nymphasa; her face the full-moon; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses 
the thick darkness.— Pukshudhuru^Mishru, 

^ The queen of Niilfi, a king of the race of the sun, 
yoL. IV, 2d 
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Another ,—This beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an archer; her eye-brows form the bow ; the two extre¬ 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 

Another ,—Thy eyes have been formed of the blue 
nymphcea; thy face from the lotus ; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmine; thy lips from the bud¬ 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chiioipil," the whole body.—Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone ? 

Another ,—Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those 
of the deer: why then add kajttlil ?p Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi¬ 
soned arrows ? 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 

Sent from Gourt hy Luksmimu-t^nu, to hh father BitUalu-sMu, the Emperor 
of Delhif on hearing of the Emperor*8 attachment to a female of loxc cast. 
Thy cooling pow*r, O Water, all confess. 

But most the pilgrim wandering o'er the sands: 

His parched lips in strains of rapture blqss 

"riie cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair. 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shews, 

And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair, 

Nations as pure become as Himaluyun snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find, 

Nymph of the chrystal stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind. 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 

Should*st fAou then seek the swift descending way, 

Ah ! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 
o Michelia Champaca. 

f An ore of lead, which when applied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance to the eyes. 
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Dramatic. 

Scene in the palace o/Junukti, where the mptiaU of RamU had been cele» 
brated the preceding evening. 

Enter Purushoo-Ramu, [Seeing Ramil, he says to 
himself]? This is that Ramii, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his younger brother. Ah ! Ah ! half a boy and half 
a man ! Instead of Kamtt,^ they have called him Ramd, 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty> 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Mttha-Devu ; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 

Lukshmuftii, I see in him [PurQshoo-RamtlJ courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arras 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 
hun. In him are united both casts, the bramhiin and the 
kshiitriyu. 

Ramu, Brother, thou knowest not; but this is Bhar- 
giivu [a descendant of Bhrigoo], The two brothers walk 
tip to Purushoo-Rasnuy andj with joined hands^ Ramu 
speaks : Oh ! Bhilguvan ! thou art the jewel in the head 
of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Oh ! beloved youth, be thou victo¬ 
rious in war. 

Ramu, Oh ! Bfatigtivan ! thou conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 


< The god of love. 
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Purushoo^Ramu. [^Suppressing his anger against iZa- 
mu. Why should I be offended with Ramu, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon ? But how can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of ray guide Shivu, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Shecta, the 
daughter of king Jiinuktt. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified ?]— Address- 
ing Ramu, Thus far my salutation—words of course.— 

Ramiiy (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. I eagerly desire to,satiate this har¬ 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms—those arms 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide Shivu—the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Ramu, To favour or to destroy, I am thine; but why 
art thou offended ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it—and I am the avenger—still art thou 
insensible ? Hast thou not broken the bow which compel¬ 
led the wife of the giant Tripooru to perform the duties 
of a widow—the bow of the guide of the world ? 

Ramu. O Bhugiivan ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent 

P&rushoo-Ramu. Is then the bow of Mtiha-Devu 
still perfect ? 


Ramu. No. 
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Puru$hoo-Ramu. How then canst thou be innocent ? 

Ramu, I know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou piercing roe with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee (tauntingly^ and grasping his 
axc^) Oh ! Raniii ! Breaking the bow of Muha-DeVu, 
thou art become a heinous sinner—therefore shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramu. Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con¬ 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, against 
bramhuns we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of Yiimfi, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhuns. 

PurushooRamu. Dost thou, presenting the reveren¬ 
tial salutation, esteem me as a common bramhiin ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshutriyu, that thou despisest 
the bramhuns ? 

Liikshmunu. O bramhiin, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength: thou dwellest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is, on the heads of the strong]; 
the strength of the kshiitriyiis lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goonii," but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

' Goonii means a quality as well as a bow*itriog. 

2 D 3 
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Ramit. Oh I brother! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

Purushoo-Ramu, What fault has he (Lukshmiinu) 
done i The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors.* 

Ramit. O Bhtigtivan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Purmhoo'Ramu. What dost thou call him ? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. 

Lukshmunit. O Bhiigtivan ! And art not thou the dis¬ 
ciple of the poison-throated 

Purushoo-Ramu, Ha ! Because I gave this name, art 
thou then my sacred guide ? 

Lukshmunu. O Bhhgiivan ! I spoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chundni (the 
moon) mounted the head of Muha-Devu, and yet he was 
not incensed : thou art the disciple of Miilia-Devii, there¬ 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me : this was my 
meaning. 

* This conqueror and butcher of the kshtitriytis is in fact upbraiding him¬ 
self for having spared an ancestor of Ramtt’s, and thereby now subjecting 
himself to what he considers the contemptuous expressions of these two 
boys. 

* A name of Shivii, derived from the fable, that this god drank the uni¬ 
verse-destroying poison, produced |t the churning of the sea, and thereby 
burnt his throat. 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Ramu^ from the Rughoo-Vungshooy by Kalee-Dasu.— 
I bow to Doorga and Shivu, the father and mother of the 
world, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun ? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis¬ 
dom, I seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po¬ 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 

I will therefore describe the rac6 of Rfighoo : If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears?, and I can¬ 
not rest. Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as¬ 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastrd ; they pre¬ 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime ; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastru; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms ; for the preservation of truth, they used few words; 
they fought and conquered only for glory ; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; 
in childhood they sought learning; in youth, they pur¬ 
sued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the her¬ 
mits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun* 
tary death. 2 d 4 
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^fcctionale Address of Seeta to Ramu, 
Ramayunu. 

Sou of the venerable parent! hear, 

’Tis Seeta speaks. Say, art not thou assur’d 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion, as his merit, are assign’d. 

And that a wife her husband's portion shares } 
Therefore with ihee this forest lot 1 claim. 

A woman’s bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is her only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

1 will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water wo reject 
In which our nutriment has been prepar’d. 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 
Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side. 
Unblam’d, and unforbidden, let her stay. 

O chide me not; for where the husband is. 
Within the palace, on the stately car, 

Or wandering in the air, in every state 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and ray father having left, 

1 have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 
Forbid me not. Fof in the wilderness. 

Hard of access, renounc’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of various kind. 

And savage tigers, I will surely dwell. 

This horrid wilderness shall he to me 
Sweet as my father’s house, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gay recluse, 

On thee attending, happy shall 1 feel 
Within this honey-scented grove to roam, 

For thou e’en here caus’t iiourigh and protect 
And therefore other friend I cannot need. 
To-day most surely with thee I will go, 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d* 
Roots and wil(t fruit shall be my constant food. 
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Nor will I, near tUec, add unto thy cares, 

Nor lag behind, nor forest-food refuse; 

But fearless traverse ev’ry hill and dale, 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or lake* 

In nature’s deepest niyst’ries thou art skill’d, 

O hero—and 1 long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphaeas. 

Cover’d witli ducks, and swans, and silvan fowl, 

And studded with each wild and beauteous flow’r, 

In these secluded pools I’ll often bathe, 

And share with thee, O Ramu, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand years; 

But without thee e’en heav’n would lose its charms. 

A residence in heaven, O Raghurii, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 

Therefore, though rough the path, I must, I will, 

The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 

Pleas’d to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Permit me this request—I will not grieve, 

X I will not burden thee—refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, Raghuvu, this prayer deny, 

Know, I resolve on death—if torn from thee. 

SECT. lihlV.—Works on Rhetoric (Vlunkaru.) ^ 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Sungskritu, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastrtts 
called ulunkarfi (ornament) prove that these expecta¬ 
tions have been realized. JBhtlriitQ, a disciple of Vedfi- 
Vyasd, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee- 
poorantt the first rules of composition. From these rules 
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was formed the Kavytl-Prtikasliii, by Mtimmiit’hd-Bhiittu^ 
on which many comments have been written^ but that of 
Mhhcshwtiru is most esteemed. 

The Uiunkarhs, however, are now but little read: the 
present race of ptlndits, not aspiring to authorship, are con¬ 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chundii. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant: Kavyu- 
Prukashn, by Mummut’hti-Bhilttu.—Comments, by Chiin- 
dru-Shekiiru, Shree-Raintt, Kiimulakuru, Miisheshwiiru- 
Nyayaliinkaru, and Chundee-Dasu.—KouvQluya-Nundu, 
by Apyiiyudcekshitu; and a comment, entitled Uliinkaru- 
ChGndrika.—Riisti-Chtin-drodiiyu.—Rusu-Giingadhuru. 
—Rtisu-Mtinjtirec, by Bhanoo-DUttii-Mishru, with a com¬ 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhtittii.—Rhsu-Thrungince. 
—-RQsil-Rutnaviilee.—Rustt-Mecmangsa.—Ulilnkarh- 
Koustoobhu, by Jecvu-Goswamec; and a comnjient, by 
Ramti-Chiiriinii.—Ulunkarii-Survuswii, with a comment 
on ditto.— Uliinkaru-Chiindroduyu.—Kavyii-Chhndrika, 
byKuvee-Chundru,—Kavyu-Durshii.—Kavyu-Kiilpilliita. 

« Sahityii-Durpunu, by Vishwu-Nat’hu-Kuviraju.-—- 
ityii-Kout5ohulii.—Vabhuttalunkarh, and a comment. 

SECT. XLV.—0/z Music. 

In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers; but as that account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa¬ 
rily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 
essays, which he will find in the third and the ninth 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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SECT. XLVL~?ror*5 ow Ethics. 

The Hindoo sages have written less on morals than on 
any other subject. Only one original work on ethics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sttng- 
skrituliterature^and that is thePfinchu-Tiintru. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
pboranus, which indeed abound with passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the form of narration : the Pudmii, 
fhe Sktindii, and Vrihunnarudeeyu pooranus contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the Miihabharutil 
r>re found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts: 
and Mi loo, as well as other writers on the civil and 
( ion l£(» s, have enlarged on the duties of the different 
d ers dr men. The tbllowing appear to be the only 
otl \s new extant whicii may be classed under this head: 

Pdnchif-lQntropakhyanfi, by Vislinoo-Shfirma.— 
be \itopiid6shii," an abridgment from the Punchil- 
by the same pundit. —\ etalu-Punchu-Vingshtttee, 
tweUK^^live stories by Vetalii.—Kiit’ha-Sftrit-Saguru,— 
Kiit’ha-lPru>'shu.—Raju-]Heet*hee, on the duties 
kings.,—tofis ^I^Koomaru,* by Dundee, a mendicant, iS!f 
various^utie^ 4nd customs; and a comment on ditto.— 
Diishii^oomv l-Kut’ha-Saru, the essence of the above 
work, by Bhuy’.ree-Hiiree. 

, Maxims^ or Proverbs^ Jrom the Punchu-Tiintru^ bj/ 
Vishnoo^Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

This work has been translated by Sir W, Jones and Mr. (now Dr.) 
Wilkins. 

* This work is i|laced here because it contains sections on morality, bm 
it is properly a kavyu. 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno¬ 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
there the palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendship and enmity arise from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
"a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. ^ 

The earth trembles while she' sustains a son y 
seeks to injure a generous, faithf'il, and holy pe ‘son. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated to ivavds 
a malignant person : cinders, hot or cold, will eithc burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of viriue, ar e ce - 
tainly punished and re^vhrded either within^ three ye/>rs, 
or three months, or three,lunar quartcij;. in three 
days. 

The very anger of the virtuous man is * ;eptable; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even v hen free from 
anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store¬ 
house of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a byffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confided in, aspire to mastership. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
more to be trusted than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head. 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enemy: water, 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible may be done; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with, 
great exertion : an earthen bowl is quickly broken,, and 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water a^l delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the ejy^ellent. 

'xm>re is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and ac^onsi^of the good, all agi'ee. 

Let not fij. person change an old abode for a new one^ 
but aftei loipg consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the^same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
river of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquiring into 
his merits. ^ 

The strongest of all desires are those connected with 
riches and life. 
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A young wife is more dear to an old man thrfn life 
itself; but a young wife never loves an did man; she 
merely waits upon him^ and considers him a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
house is not in subjection, who wanders to feasts and 
amusements, in the presence of men throws off her veil, 
remains as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with the lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance frpm her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. 

A woman can never-be independent; in childijood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing: a rich man is always sur¬ 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and ho^ured 
as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, ftower, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed Mito poi¬ 
son, so, though a vicious person may have i«<OA a sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the dutbsof life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of 
others more than other qualities (or circumstances,) be¬ 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be upper¬ 
most at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, 
or horns, or carries deadly weapons, neithei^ in a woman, 
nor in a king. 1 

Actions after the most mature considerai^ion, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, the king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all bis 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but the 
wise man is still older than he : let the words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the wise are 
drawn into evil; from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac* 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow* 

He who delivers another from danger and he who re-^ 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

He is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros¬ 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced: excessive sleep, drow¬ 
siness, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised: many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits: 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riefaes are treasured up against the day ^ danger; 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If be 
preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable: if so, still it is better to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

rFor a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be Iiaaisarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone: the body is de¬ 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Deaths dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

' Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not si^ht; but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; the ignorant are the 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

, Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable: 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure^ 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi¬ 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared with none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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austerities, nor charitj^ is ortar#^^ii#vkis 
'leather. • - ‘ ' 

The following things produce pleasure t thetft^BfSaee 
of riches, health, an affectionate wife, an obedient aoU) 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nca* riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es¬ 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing an Un¬ 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it^ 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished; 
there is no reversing it. Bnt the man of business says, 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the Hon. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise: even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl; an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as an ornamentj. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach¬ 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru¬ 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot: 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent chtldt^ti. 

A wise man surrounded with real friends, ean aceom^ 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful# ' 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home: ^ ^Co¬ 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death, 

VOL.,IV. 2e 
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fr^Wii evil is not^good. No^oodislib- 
tained without a risk. ^ 

cootetttm patience, and inercy^ belwg to 
gctat ndsds^^ The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A \Vise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor bis riches, nor the loss of 
riches, tior family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
love, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter falser 
hoods; to be,an eunuch than to seduce the wife ofano*- 
ther; death is better than the love of slander; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason* 
able men. 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the bouse of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy; the discontented are 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en¬ 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he bad 
studied the 8ba9trii,or acquired it from tbeiostructiofis of 
others* 

Benevolence towards all living creatures^this ih 
xeligron* ' 

Happiness Qpnsists in the ateenee of anxiety. 
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4 ^sipacity rapidly to dissolve ,doubt?^ <|^Clbe 

things, is a mark of superior genius. i( - .j;, 

Ta preserve &miiy credit^ it may be lawful to 
a person; to secure the pi'osperity of a villt^e^ taailly 
honours may be renounced; for the good of a city, a vil* 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the World, thefrie^d^ 
shipof the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 
Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven^ 
The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sak^ 
of riclies, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine? 

At gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are 
oellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount ip jest; 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 
to others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable,; 
mourns not for what is lost; is not overwhelmed in ad¬ 
versity. ' , 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per¬ 
son's hair, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek thfir 
safety in flight; but the crow, the deer, and the cowar^l, 
diein^theirnesL . 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of jo^^or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in j^ecpetuijl;,Shc- . 
cession. 
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Wiien the piirae-proud »ink inter poverty, they endtire 
excessive anguish. ^ 

Xhe enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, 
fire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man's friendship continues till death, while his 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress; of a dog,.in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec¬ 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is alfected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc-» 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re¬ 
ceptacle of confidence. 

P^riends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at« 
tachttient to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person's 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos¬ 
sess, to hoard ujp what (hey aequiie, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. . 
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iTbM stmtigtb by whichaii e^^my icaiiriWbe ; 

that knowledge of religion which does not'{h^oducie i^eli- 
gious actions; and those riches which afe never enjhj^d, 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain* 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sartd in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort; it is . 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; wltereds^ to 
become insignificant costs no pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. <» 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of th^ body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance.*?^ 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds erf" his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by tlife 
excellence of his* friends; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. I 

Attachments are founded neither on > beauty 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly imkceduYitable. ' 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not sOdU iii* 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at bis 
post^ and fearless in the executioa of commands, is a pVo^'' 
per^person to al^e in the bouses of the great. ' " 

Kings, womens a»d climbing planta, lave^Uto^%6b¥t^ 
near them, 
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’ ikSet^m Is by these sigfns s by 8<retth1n|*the 

^yes to meet the person when afar off; by smiling ht his 
appt^oiaeh; % kind and respectful enquiries; by priah^ng 
him in his absence; by affectionate conversation, and % 
gifts. 

He ndio speakaout of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted, 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer hie advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
nstends higher and higher. 

. The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be deiheed, 
nor the vices of the vicions ever become lucid: a jewel 
preserves its lustre though'trodden in the dirt; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The e3;:celleucy or the fhults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastrH, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon those^nto whose hands they 
fell. 

A wise heater is not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdomsj whose 
ffown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victoiy, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised^ foi^ who can tell how 
|Oon even the loiiKest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
e prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des¬ 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
tho thunder^ but not at the cry of the jackalt ; the storm . 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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3^ bemuds iijft them ha«i 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate:^ 
hiiEself the smallest trifle Lcloegiog to his muster, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly^ soon 
vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delay’s to g^ive an 
account of that which is entrusted to him; nor a ksbtl^ 
triy a who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he 
who can o^end without fear^ nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation; nor the ambitiousnor 
the deceitfulthough their words are kind ; nor those wbo^ 
though they safely preserve what is acquired, are ifidi<5- 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth; nor he 
who secretly exchanges bis niaster^s property; nor one 
destitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy. Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved: the deceitful 
have no friends, 

He whose passions are not under eontroul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religion; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine^bibbers, cannqt 
retain his kingdom^ 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from 
thieves, from his own ofScers, from their enemies, from 
bis head*servants, and from bis own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow oil 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept jn due subjection, either bj 
gifts^ or kindness^ or correct conduct, or the greatoat^- 
vices, or the te wfs of morality, or by the terror of jpmnith* 
ment, for she caonot discriminate between good and erti. 

2 £ 4 
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' » All iiitiiman,« Mne friend^ an insolmt serfaii^, 

and sleeping in a bouse containing a serpent^ are death 
itgelf, \ ‘ 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy. 

Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all bis 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship : the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
a real friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded; 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a 
state of mortification, must be renounced. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind ; he is a happy man 
who has no thirst; we call that friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. • 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. It is difficult to accomplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered. 
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Reunion ta a person who has once vbltited li^e of 
friembhip, resembles the birtb of the crab/in whiek ttit^ 
parent dies. ^ ^ 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, orcotnlMft- 
iirg* with a person of superior strength, is the high rood 
to death. ^ ' 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ei^er his 
friend. r 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has becoirne 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? ^ ^ 

* The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the hoOs^ 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
some outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless f 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro¬ 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, embraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro¬ 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who IS not pleased with riches ? Who is not learh^ in 
vice ? ' ■ ' ' ’ 
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^ The vietq^d faek?e eo frioEds. ... 

An ascetic ought to treat both frienda and ejaemiea 
alike; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive.in* 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured^ but 
as soon as he opens his mputh, men sit in Judgpient on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest uu? 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he associate with the mean. 

A king destroys his enemies even when dying; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are tatak; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a yveak child, and a person puffed up by 
riches^ desire that which cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious will fall upon the virtuous: 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Raviiiiit. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fean 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon per* 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel be begun, use every possi¬ 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are iii^st to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away from tke field 
of action* 
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We call that excellent couiieii by which great ibihigs 
caa be accotnpHshed by small means. 

’(Let everything be done in its season, for to ereiy 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle ; but when a fair opportu¬ 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalu-sdrpu). 

A council destituteof old men is unworthy of the name; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred witicli makes the young, 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men in perpetual succes¬ 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur¬ 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one: need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night: theretbre sorrow for any thing on earth is uni*ea- 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif¬ 
ference. 

He who is subject to his passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; but he who is free from worldly de¬ 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi¬ 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion^ 
and its shores excellent temper a;hd conduct, will be libe¬ 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained 
by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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feary in liberation from tbis 

cpnsists true happiness; but deliverance from eartb 
[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob^ 
tained by union to the pious {ascetics]/ 


SECT. 'KhVll.-^TVorks of an Ilutorical Nature. 

Though it be a foot, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo- 
ricah The greater part of the pooranus contain frag¬ 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this bead: 

Almost all the pooranus.—The llamayiinu, by Val- 
m^ekee.—The Udbhoottt-Ranmyrinfi, by ditto.—^Tbe lld- 
hwatmii-Ramaytlnu, by Vyasti-Devtt.—The Mdhabha- 

y Mr. Colebrookf, in his very ingenious Introductory Remarks tlie 
Si&ngskrita edition of the Hitopud^hC, printed at the Seraropore press, has 
these Remarks on the Plinrhii-Tuntr^; ** In the concluding line of the 
poetical preface to the HitopUd^ha, it is expressly declared to have been 
drawn from the Phnebii-Tantra and other writings* The book thus men* 
tioned as the chief source from which that collection of fables was taken^ 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito-. 
piiddshfi, of apologues recited by a learned bramhfin named Vi&hnoo Shtir- 
jnai ior the instruction of bis pupils, the sons of an Indian Monatch ; but 
it contains a greater variety of fables, and a>inore copious dialogue, than the 
work which has been chiefly compiled from it; and on comparison with tlm 
Persian translations now extant, it is foj^nd to agree witli them more 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, and the manner, in which 
the tales are related,’* 
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rattb/ by ditto*—The Sbr^e^Bbagiivtitd, by* ditto*«^ 
Magbd^ a poem by various learned men employed by 
king Magbfi.—Rdghoo-FiitigBhii, by Kalee-Dasti.-‘-N6i- 
jihfidbii^ by Shree-Hursbu.—Bhtittee, by Bhdrtree-Hdi'ee* 
Kiratarjooneeyri, by Bhariivee.—Ragbuvu-panduveeyti, 
by Vishwii-Nat’hCi.—Nilloduyujby Kalee-Daad.—rUbhig- 
nand^ShdkoontfilQ. — Kootnaru-Siimbhuvii. Undrgti- 

Raghdvy d. — Maliitee-iV|adhfivu.—Vasuvii-Ddtla*— 
nee-Sungbard. —Parijatd^Hdrdnd. — Oosha-Hdrdnd«--i- 
Vikrdmorvdsliec. — Maldvee-Kagnee-Mitrd. — Moodrar 
Rakshdsd. — Ramaydnu-Chdmpbo.—Bhardld-Chdmpod* 
—U nirooddhd-Chunipoo. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as liistorians, a table of contents of the Mdhabliardtd, 
the most historical of any of their shastrds, is here in^ 
serted: 

The first book contains accounts of—Poushyd, a king; 
Ootkdiikd, a sage; Pouldnd, a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Aslikd, a sage, and of the | 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gilroord, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoisliruva which Indrd ob* j 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by Jiindindjdyd; j 
the race of Yoodhisht’hird; the birth of many different 
kings; the birth of many heroes; the birth of Vyastf- 
Devu, the {holj/) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
bisht'hird and his brethren; the names of the gods from 

• Mfllia signifies great, and Bliirtitu is the name of one of the ancestors, 
of Yoodhisht’hirti. Vyasti, to whom this work is ascribed, Iwingin tlt^. 
age of Rarofi, that is, fn the ti^ta yoogfi, yet the events celebrated in tbjft 
poem took place in the kiilee yoogu, and YoodhishtMiirtt, Krishna, and the . 
rest of the personages found heic, are all acknowledged to be persona living 
in this last period. 
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inci^rn^te persons sprung^5 the rise <rf thfe 
doit^Hs, daniivils, ytikshils, nagtfs, serp^nt^, gtiAdhtiri* 
viis, the hirds^ and many other beings; the birthabd 
journey to hearen of Kdnwu, a sage; thebirth of Bheoab^ 
niii who forsook his kingdom and became a brhmhttcharee j 
the proserration of his brother king CbitrangttdSy and^ 
after his deaths the gift of the throne to another "brother 
Vfehitrfiveerytt ; • the birth of Ydmti ^under the cnrseef 
the sage Unimandiivyil; the births of Dhritdrashtrtl 
and Pandoo; the journey of the PahdttviSs to Vartt* 
narfitti) where Dooryodhdnfi seeks to destroy the Pan- 
diiv0s by blowing them into the air while asleep; the“ 
consultation of Dooryodhilnu and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the PandfivCs; theentranceofYood- 
hisht’birfi and his friends into a forest,'^ where they meet 
a female giant, named Ilirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bheemil; the birth of GhQtolktichu, a giant; 

* It ap|)eail^ necessary here to give some account of the family whose 
qtiarrcls form the principal subject of the Muhabharuiu : by the widow of 
VichitriiveEryii, Vedii*Vyasii [the account of this man’s own birth is inde¬ 
scribably obscene] had two sons, DliriilirasUtr{i and Fandoo, and by the 
stave girl of this widow another son, Vidooru* Dbrltdrashtrii had oue^ 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhbuuj and Fandoo (or rather dve 
gods under his name) had five sons, Yoodhist’hiiTi, Bheemu, Urjoonu, 
Nfikoola and SiShu-D^vd. TJie capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hhsiina-pooi d. After Vichiirii-veeryii had retired to the 
forest, BhSishmd, the elder brother, lived for some tinte,^ and presided 
over the education of the hundred sons of Dooryodhunu. Soon* howevetv 
quarrels arose in this large family, which induced Dooryodhunii to give 
five small districts to the Pandavds for their portion. Dooryodhtinfi after¬ 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, according to the stipulation, the Piwt- 
davfis embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the cipiratioa 
of this term, through their friend Krishiiu, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhdnii refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
Iriumph of the Fanddvfis. 

** While young, they fled from DooryodhunQ, and remained for some time 
concealed. 
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tte meeting of Vifidfit*-Vyasii and ^ the PandiivtlB; ^ 
joctrtiejr of the Pandtiviig to the bouse of a bramhtiu: 
Jfflklicbiihra) agreeably to the command of V^dd^^Vyasit^ 
Mrbre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Ytikii, a giant, by these 
servants ; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupadee,*" and her brother 
Dhrishtudyoomnii; the journey of the bramhtins of the 
above house, to Pfinchalu, to be present at Droupiidee^s 
marriage, where'JLfrjoond overcomes Ungaruvurnil, a 
ghndhiirvil, but afterwards cultivates his friendship^ and 
from him obtains the histories of VQshisht’hd and Ourvd; 
the success of Urjoonti in archery over all the kshutriyus,' 
and his consequent marriage with Drouptidee ; the sui> 
cess of Bheemti and Urjoond over Shiilytt, Kiirntl,'* and 
other kings, who wished to obtain Droupudee ; the sus¬ 
picions of Bdldramd and Krishiid, that these servants^ 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the Panddviisi their journey to the sage Bhargdvd, to 
solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of Droupfi- 
dcc, .that ht« daughter should have five husbands; the 
explanation of Vedil-Vyasd, that as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might properly be 
called one ; Droupiidee’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivtt; the journey of Vidooru, sent 
by Dhriturashtrd to bring the Pandttvus ; present made 
to Vidoorii; interview with Krishnd; Vidoortt’s resi¬ 
dence at Kbandtivti; the transfer of a small district by 
Dooryodbdnii to the Pandftvds; the directions of Narud.fi 
respecting the times when Droupfidee's five husbands^ 

* TUU vroman, who makes so conspicuous a figure in ibis poem, was the 

ilaugbter of Droopud^i, king of PiinebaUi. . ’ ! 

* This kiug was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos now, vyheti they 
hear of a libera! person, say, ** What is that in comparison vvit|i the liberality 
of king Kanih r 
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dbould dwell with her; the histpries of thp giante Sooii^ 
and Ooptlsoondti; Urjoond*a meeting in the forest with 
I Ooloopee) the daughter of Kouvtiril, a serpent, with 
I whom be has familiar intercourse; tJrjoonri’s visits'to 
various holy places ; the birth of a son named Vdbhroo- 
vahnnii; fable of the five ftpsfiras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a bramhiln whose devotions they had inter¬ 
rupted ; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 
Urjoonu ; tlrjoonii’s interview with Krishnil at Dwardka; 
his elopement with Soobhddra, the sister of Krishnd f 
the birth of Ubhiindnyoo, the son of Soobliddra; the 
birth of Droupddec’s five sons, Shdtaneekd, Shrootd- 
send, Pritivindbu, &c.; Krishnd and Urjoonu’s play, in 
which one of them obtains a cbdkrd, and a bow and ar** 
row; Urjocnn’s burning Khandtivd forest,^ and the pre¬ 
servation from (he fire of Mdyd, a dandvd, and Ttikshd- 
ku, a serpent; the birth of Shardngec, the son of Mdndfi- 
palu, a rishee. 

The second book : the meeting of the Panddvds ; the 

V 

pride of IJrjoonft at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c.; description by Narudft of the court of the 
gods called Ddshu-dik-pald,^ to correct Urjoond’s pride ; 

® The family of Krishnii seems to have been eminent, in an uncommon 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder that the whole race vvas at last 
destroyed. The image of this woman is worshipped at the festivals of 
JOgannat’hti, who is also distinguished as her brother. 

^ Urjoonii set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in ovder to cure him of a surfeit which 
he had contracted in eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice by 
rootfi, a king, in which clarified butter bad been pouring on the fire, day and 
night for twelve months, in a stream as thick as an elephanVs trunk, tin 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

• The Hindoos believe that the universe is surrounded aud guarded by ten 
gods, called Dttshfi-dlk-palfi. 
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rftjijscioj'u sacrifice b^, tl^ Pan- 
of king Jiirasiindhi by Bh|Sintt; 
lib>j^ratiQn by Krishnfi of the kings whom Jiirash^ndhtf lii^d 
iippicispned in a cave; subjugation by the Pandilvtis of^all 
titp kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kiugs at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
saudal wood to the kings ; the grief of Dooryodhunu at 
thp sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa* 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bhpemti; the challenge which Dooryodhunu, to be re- 
yenged on the Panduvus, sends to Yoodhisht’hirtt; pre¬ 
servation of Droupiidee from Dooryodhiinii by Dhritti- 
rashtru. 

The third book : the journey of Yoodhisht’hirii and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 
at dice,'" when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhisht’hirit paid to Sooryfi in order to ob¬ 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhuns; Vidooru driven away by Dhriturashtril, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hirii’s fitmily ; his 
visit to Yoodhisht’hirii; his being brought back by Dhri- 
tiSrashtrti; the joy of Kdrnd, one of the generals of 
Dhriturashtrifs army, at being made acquainted with a 

^ This ^ame is saiKtioiied by the shastrii: Yoodliishfhiru, first, lost his 
fstatoa ; theu, in succession, all the riches in his treasury, his four brothers, 
and his wife Droupiidee. When Droupiidee was brought to begiveb up to 
Dooryodbunil, he ordered her to sit on his Huee, which she refused ; he 
pielzetl her by the clothes ; but she left her clothes in his bauds; and as of- 
as hfr stript her, she was miraculously clothed again. At length Dhritii* 
rashtvtt, the father of Dooryodhunh, was so pleased with Droupiidee, that 
he told her to ask what she would, aud he would grant it. She first 
for her husband’s kingdom ; this was granted. She was permitted, to ^sk 
other blessings, till all that her husband had lost was restored. Yoodbisht’h!- 
I'A Again encounters l^dkoDuee at chess, and again loses all. After this, 
DrouphdSe and her five husbands enter the forest. 

VOD. IV. 2 F 
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plan to di^tf^ojr the Pafiwiiii^ils; V6dtl«¥yft6t1% pOltoit* 
aioits to Dhrktlr^^htrii and ^DooryodhiinCi to dosisly knd 
not to go into the forest; account of BrQmha’s co# 
SoottibheS ; the visit of Moitrdyti, the sage, to Dooryt^ 
dhitnti; his intercessions wilJi the latter to bestow ttikm 
Yoodhisht'fairU a small estate, that he might not be com^ 
polled to remain in the forest; DooryodhttniJ’s anger; 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhtlnif and Dhriturasfatrti; 

destroys Kirmeerii, a giant; the journey of 
Krishna's family into the Pftnchaltt country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hirii, &c.; the anger of Krishna at hearing of^ 
Dooryodhanil’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hirQ, his 
friend; Droupddee^s weeping before KrishnO, and rela¬ 
tion of their sufferings in the forest; Krishnti’s promises 
of relief; Krishnil’s destruction of Shoubhti, a king; 
Krishnii’s bringing Soobbttdra and her son to Dwa« 
rfika, his capital;* the arrival of Dhrisbtildyooinni!, 
the brother of Droopddee, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her fiVe children to bis house; the journey of 
the Pandttvils into Dwoittl forest, where Yoodhisht’hirix 
meets with Ytlmfi ; Bheemil’s interview with many kings 
in the forest; Vddu-Vyastl’s journey to sec the Panditvtts, 
when he gives Yoodhisht’fairQ an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo^ 
val of the Panduvils into Karoyttku forest; urjoonft’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrd, to procure the divino 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodhdntt, &c^; 
tJrjoonil’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation of Shivit), 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Uijoonn with the gods called 
the Dfishtt-dik-paltt; Urjoonil’s arrival at the heaven of 
Indrfi; his obtaining the weapons; the fears-of Dbritd- 
rttsbtrti and Dooryodbtin& at the intelligence; the inter-* 
view of Yoodhisht’hiril with Vrihiidlishwd, a sage^ 
VKi'ishnO changed his espital ftem MiU'hovra to Dwai oka, 
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YppdhUht’birft’B grief; the histwy of krngNCilii; iMccount 
ipf the exeesBive love betwixt Nillil and his wife, do tha4 
they could endure separation for the twinkling bf an 
eye; N tllii’s entrance into the foredt, and the perfect ii4^ 
dilference manifested by his wife; Lomdshii-s deseetit 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hirii; Uijoonft’a returid^ 
and relation to Yoodhisht’hird: of his having obtained the 
weapons ; Lomtlsbtfs pilgrimage; account of the benh* 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the firtiit 
which Lomushd obtained from his pilgrimage; the plS^ 
grimage of Nartldil and Poolustytl; the magnificent 
orifice ofFeml by king Gfiyu ; account of the sage Ugils- 
tyti; his eating Yatapee, a giant; tjgfistyfi’s jouriidy 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son; account of 
Risbyushringfi; of Pttrushooramfi; the journey of the 
family of Krishnit to Prfibhasfi, a holy place; account of 
Souktinyii ; Gbyvunfi’s entertaining Cshwinee and Koo^ 
marti with the juice of the soinQ plant at a sacrifice of^ 
fered by Ugtistyii; the resplendance of the body of Cby- 
vfinii through the favour of Ushwinee and Koomaru; 
account of Jfintoo, the son of king Somtikfi ; Somhkii'^a 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(ofirii-yftgnQ); account of the kite and the pigeon j de- 
count of Ushtavfikrtt ; the dispute between Ushtd^krtt 
and Yundee, son of Yfiroonoo; the victory over Vtind^i? 
by Ushtaviikrii; the recovery of the father of UshtaVtl'^ 
krfi, who had been overcome in play, and thrown itito 
the water by YQndee, in order to be carried down tb the 
hydras ; account of YfivSkreetfi, a sage; of king ftdivytl J 
of the journey of the Pandfivdis to mount Gtindhtimadt-^ 
nit; the visit of the Pandtiviis to the Narayfinfi herniita^j 
their journey to mount Rfimvtl; their visit to the 
re€ heiwiitage ; Brotipiidie’s dismiss^g Bh^eirnd 
some flowers from a pool in Kildtllee forest, where he 

? F 2 
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meets \fith H^nooman; tUe quarrel of Bheeaitt with 
yiikshils anct rakshiisits wh6 guarded the pool; Blieemii's 
killing the giant Jditasoord; king Vrishdpdrva’s visit to 
the Pandtivtts; the visit of the Panddviis to the Arshti- 
sdnh hermitage; the conMolation imparted by Bheemd to 
Drouptldee respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visit of the Pandtivds to the hermitage Yddiiree; their 
bloody contest with the raksbdsds and yukshds; their 
meeting with Kooverd, the king of the yukshds, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; UrjooniPs return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatd-kd- 
vdchd, a dantivd, and Kaidkeyd and Pouldmd, two giants, 
by Yodhisht’hird; Urjoond’s shewing to YoodhishPhird 
the weapons which be had brought from heaven; Narudd’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones; descent of the Panddvus from mount Gdndhdma- 
ddnd; Bheemu’s interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra ; the threaten¬ 
ing of the hydra to devour Bheemd unless he gave an an¬ 
swer ; Bhcemu’s silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisht’bird’s victory over the hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemd up again ; the journey of the 
Panddvds into Kamydkd forest, where they are visited by 
Krisbl^d, Narudd, and Markdpdeyu ; account of king 
Prit’hoo; conversation betwixt Surdswdtee and Tark- 
shdrshee, a sage; account of the Mutsyd incarnation; 
Marktlnd^yii’s visit to the Panelilvus; his rehearsal of the 
poorands; account of king Indrddyoomntt of Dhooo- 
dhoomard, a king; of IJngira, usage; conversation be- 
twi^^t Sdtydbbama, the wife of Krishnd, and Droupudee; 
journey of the Panddvds into Dwoitd forest; the journey 
of Dooryodhiind and others into a forest to engage in a 
i^rt called Ghpsbdrvatra, where, some gdndhdrvtis seize; 
Ucmryodhdnd and oiners, and carry them off; the success 

*■ This king first set up the image of JfigfiDnatMifi in Orissa. 
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of the PandtiviJs in recovering them; Yoodhishpluru’^ 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him jto gojiito 
some other forest, as bis family had eaten up almost 
the game where they were; the removal of the Pandtlvtis 
into Karnyukii forest; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; Bhecmu’s rescue of DroupQdee from the 
handvS of Jiiyudrut’hii, a king, and his victory over him; 
a long account of Ramu, similar to that in the Ramaytliiii; 
account of Savitree, the god who presides over the gayii^ 
tree ; Indrii’s assumption of the form of a bramhvin, in 
which he goes to king Kurnti, and begs a pair of invalua¬ 
ble earrings froju him; Iiidru's gift of a weapon to Kttr- 
nti which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
^two pieces of wood together; Dhiirmu’s visit to his son 
Yoodhislit’hirtt ; account of Vyasii-Devfi. 

The fourth book: the journey of the Panduvds to Vira- 
td, the residence of king Viratd ; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery their consultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhdnd’s spies ; 
their agreement to become servants to king Yi^td; 
Yoodhisht’hird’s resolve to become gamester to the king ; 
Bheemd’s to become his cook ; Ndkoold’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon; Sdhd-Devd’s to be his herdsman ; 
IJrjoond’s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro¬ 
nounced upon him by Rdmbha), to become an herma- 

' According to their agreement with Dooryodhiioa, they were to spead 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spen<|tbe 
|ast year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray t|iem i 
to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them up as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody Would touch 
them. 


2f3 
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pliroiiite, atid t^ch the kin§:^s children to shigand dance ? 
DrouptldSS’s to be seamstress to the qaeen; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king\s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attachment of Keechdkd, 
the queen’s brother, to Droupttd^e, and his inviting her 
to his bed; Droupfldee’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gdndhdrvds, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt pf what either gods or gdndhur* 
vds could do; Drouptidf^s continued refusal; Kjee- 
chdkd’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Droupddie; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort; the promise made by his sister to send Droupddee 
to a certain room for some food, where he lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present; her claim for protection ; Bheemu’s anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on Keechdkd, but is prevented by 
Uijoontt, who tells him, that if they make themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Droupttd^e’s entreaty to Bheemd, to revenge her 
upon this fellow; Bhe^mu’s soothing address and en¬ 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer ; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bheemii’s instructions to Drou* 
pddeS to appear to comply with the desires of Keechuku, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room; her com¬ 
pliance, with which Keechdkd is wonderfully pleased ; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room ; Bheemd^ 
jfehtranice at night into this room, andhiscbnceaimeilt till 
tibe arrival of Keechdkd, whom he murders, 
retires; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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Orauptidee’s supposed husband^ 
scQuded from heaven and killed Koechtikil qf 

the Panduvus from discovery ; the search for Droupihd^ 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Kee> 
chukQ, that they might burn her with the dead body ; 
their destruction by Bheemh^ in a concealed dress j Dop^ 
ryodhhnii's sending messengers to seek for the pandSyiis 5 
the fruitiessness of this search ; the information given fo 
Dooryodhuntl by Trigftrttu, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Kecchukq, king Viratti’s famouseom* 
maoder, was dead, and that as Viratd had an incredible 
number of cattle, this was the lime to plunder him ; Tri» 
gurtth’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the north of 
Viratii’s territories, while Viratil exposes himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhishVhiru's suggestion to Bheemii that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs ruined 5 their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle; 
the approach of the army of DooryodhQntt, on the soutb> 
to plunder the country, where the son of Virattl 
placed; the distraction of Viratil on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north; the maid¬ 
servant’s (Droupildee) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (t/rjoonu), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodbisht’hirti; the mention of these words to tJijoond, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con- 
fesses the fact; his entrance into the field against the 
army of Dooryodbiinii, in which were the renowned 
warriors Shttlyii, Ktirnii, Dooryodhiinu, &c*; tlpgi 
strengdt of the army of Dooryodhiinu, all the aons 
of Keoroo,” and wWch covered the whole country 

f A qelebiated warrior, 

2 f 4 
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further than the eye could stretch; the flight of the son 
of Viratfl at beholding this immense multitude; Urjoonii’s 
bringing him twice back to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charipteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be Urjoonii risen up from conceal¬ 
ment ; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired; the assertion of 
others that it must be him; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not; the expiration of 
the time ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjooml; the hesitation of the enemy; observa¬ 
tion of Kiirnd, that tirjoonu had burnt Khandilvd forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indrd, the king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharyd, who urged, that it was unavail¬ 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious arn)y could be overcome 
by a single man ; the dispatching of Viratd’s son by 
tlijoond to the spot where they bad suspended their wea¬ 
pons, tied up as a dead body; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them ; his 
astonishment at the boldness of Urjoond; Urjoond’smak- 
ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hirfi, Bheemd, and the others are; Urjoond’s 
answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such 
and such situations; Ufjdnoo’s courageous combat, in 
which he ciitsS off the hands of some, the feet and heads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri¬ 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the branches, drink 
blood from the stream; Urjoonfi’s victory over all; his 
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triumph; the marriage of tjbhimfinyoo, the son of tJr- 
joonii by his wife Soobhtidra, and king Viratii’s daughter 
Oottdra. 

The fifth chapter : further account of the war between 
the families of Yoodhisht’hirii and Dooryodhfinfi; new 
preparations for war; Urjoonfi and Dooryodhftntt’sjour¬ 
ney to Krishnii on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side; Krishna’s secret inclination to the sid^ of 
Yoodhisht’hirii, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army'' to 
one side and himself to the other; Dooryodhilnix’s choice 
of the army, and Urjoonu’s of KrishnQ ; the quarrel be¬ 
twixt Urjoonil and Indnl respecting the burning of Kan- 
dtivti forest belonging to Indrii; Urjoonil’s victory over 
Indrh ; the arrival at Yoodhisht’hirQ’s of Dhoumyti, the 
priest of Yoodhisht’hirQ and DooryodhQnfi; the march 
of Shhlyti with his army to join Yoodhisht’hird, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo- 
dhunu, and being entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodhdntt; Shdlyu’s apo¬ 
logy to Yoodhishf hirtt for having jodned Dooryodhdnfi; 
the sending of Dhoumyu, the priest of the Panduvds, &c. 
to Dooryodlidnd; his conversation with Dhfitiirashtrtl, 
' father to Dooryodhdnti, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Panddvtis, and sends the coun¬ 
sellor Sunjiiyii to the Panddvus, whom he finds prepa¬ 
ring for war; Dhritdrashtrd’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep; Vidoord’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Sunjuyd’s report of what he 
saw at Yoodhisht’liird’s; Dhriidrashtrd’s sorrow on hear- 

” This army consisted of 19,C83 chariots, 19,683 elephants, 59,049 ca- 
vali-y, and of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,035. 
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iag of miim with the Panditviis ; coasolatibu 

afforded him hy a discourse on liberation delivered by 
SdniitkoomarS, a rishee; Krishnil’s arrival at 
poorii) as mediator between the two families; Dooryo- 
dhiiott’s refusal to listen to Krishnil's pacific proposals ; 
acGOttnt of the marriage of Matfilee, a king; GalSvu’s 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
doola governed her subjects; Krishnti's taking KdrnQ 
up into his chariot, and shewing liim the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which would attend the war; Kfirnii^s refusal 
%o listen to him; Krishna’s report to the Pandiiviis 
that Dooryodhiinuj &c. refused to hear of pacific mea¬ 
sures; their consultation with Krishnu, and preparation 
for war; the assembling of the armies; their number on 
both aides; Dooryodhilml’s sending a messenger to the 
Pandfivtls to enquire whether they would begin the ac¬ 
tion the next day; the number of the charioteers, horse- 
m<^D, &c.; conversation betw'oen Bultiramii apd Bhepslu 
inti, respecting timva, a king's daughter. 

The sixth chapter ; account of the wooden bull made 
by Stinjuyu;® the fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht’hiru 
at the prospect of w^ar; the combai, which continues for 
many days and nights successively; Urjoonil’s being 
wounded; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war; Krishpii’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage ;p the havcTck which Bheeshmdi makes among 
Yoodhisht'liiru's troops; the wise and fearless Krishnii’s 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bhecshmu 

Macie to insure success in the war, in imitation of the bull liberated at 
the titae of making the olferings to the manes. 

f It is highly probable, tliat the arguments here alliided to arc the same 
as those detailed in the UhCtguvut-Gecta. 
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with -a cane; bia reproof of Urjoonu for cawtMrdice; 
Bheeshmft’s beings wounded by'Urjoojiii, who throwsiiiin 
down from his chariot. 

"The seventh chapter! DronacharytiV appointment aa 
commander in chief of Dooryodhiinu’s army 5 Urjoonii’s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Urjoonh’s destruction of king BhdgQ- 
dttttti, and of his elephant;' destruction, by JttyQdrut’hu 
and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimunyoo, a son of 
Urjoonii’s, about twelve years old; the destruction of 
Juyfidriit’bu and of seven Tikshouhince* of the enemy, 
by Urjoontj, filled with wrath ; the search for Urjoonu 
by Bheernii and others in the enemy’s army; Urjoonii’s 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryo- 
dhQml’s army ; the destruction of Ulunibooshii, Shvoo- 
tayoo, Jurasilndhu, Somildiittu, Firatu, Drouptidd, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Urjoonu; Dronacbaryd 
killed, and also Ghutotkuchu, the son of Bheemd; the 
weapon called Naraydnastru thrown by Usbwutt’haraa 
upon Urjoonu. 

The eighth chapter : Shulyii’s appointment by Kurnu 
to be his charioteer; death of Tripooru, a giant; quar¬ 
rels betwixt Kiirnu and Shiilytt; Kurnd nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; the wrath of Yoodbisht’hiru and Urjop- 
nil against Kurnu; Bhecmu destroys Dooshasun$ and 
drinks bis blood ; Urjoonu destroys Kiirnu* 

The ninth chapter; Shdlyii’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief; account of Koornaril; alsp of 
various ceremonies; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

This man had been the teacher of all ihe chief warriors in both the 
contending armies. *■ This elephant could stride tight miles at once, 

* About 1,530|900 soldiers. 
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tidu of DooryodhHnfi^s army 5 the dedtb of SMlyfi by 
YobdhishPhirB; also of Slitikonce, a warrior, bj SShh«* 
D6vii; DooryodhQnii’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from Urjoonu, and their hiding themselves in a 
pooT of water covered with weeds; march of the Pan- 
dfittts to the place where Dooryodhdnti was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, alnd renews the battle; Bheemit and Dooryo- 
dhilnu's engagement in single combat with clubs (gdda) ; 
Dooryodh it nil's soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places ;* BQlQra- 
mu’s repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Sdnlswiltee ; 
a great combat in which Bheemtl breaks the thigh of 
DooryodhQnu with the gttda “ 

The tenth chapter: the return of the victorious Panddvils 
to their homes, KrildvQrma, Kripacharyti, and Oshwiit- 
Phama’s visit to pooryodhdnil, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, See .; Ushwiitt 4 iama*s pro¬ 
mise to Dooryodhiinu, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhrishtudyoomnu, Drodpiidee’s 
brother, and all the Pandilvtts and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an dwl, 
whtch briOgs to his mind the death of his father Drona- 
charyil; his approach to the Pancidvds while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

' This is one of those thousand contrivances conimon among tlie Hindoos 
to escape future punishment. Yet many who cafl themselves Christians are 
equally superstitious : How many Christians of the Armenian and other 
communions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
sliali be more likely to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 

In this Bheeiuu is said to have revenged himself upon Dodryodbtiuu fpr 
taking his wife Droupiidee on his knee,—433. 
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form of Sbivfi; his prayers and flatteries to tbe g^od Shi- 
vQ, who banishes his fears; the entry of the tliree 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtiidyoomnd and all the sons of Droopudh, while 
the rest of the Pandavds, through the favour of Krishntf, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht’hirii’s charioteer: 
Droopudu’s grief for his children; he refuses food ; Bhee- 
mu’s departure to slay ushwult’hania with agttda; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Briim* 
hastru by the latter; the interference of KrishriTi, who per¬ 
ceives that by this instrument the Panduvu^ must infallibly 
be destroyed ; UrjooniPs preventing, by another weapon, 
the BrumhastrG from doing any mischief; Urjoonii’s 
making a wound in the head of IJshwhtf hama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupfidee by pre¬ 
senting it to her. 

The eleventh chapter: thePandiivus’ visit to blind Dliii- 
turashtrujwho requests to take Bheernu in his arms and em¬ 
brace him; the putting in his arms an iron image of Biiee- 
mfiDhriturashtrii’s perception of his fault in wishing to 
destroy Bheeinft, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia¬ 
tion of the world ; Vidooru’s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope; the procession of Dhrithrashtrii 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep oyer 
the slain; the mournful lamentation of Dhritdrashtrii's 


* DUriturashlrfi was incensed at Bheemu for killing his son, and sought 
this method of revenge. Under pretence of honouring Bheemtt by em¬ 
bracing him in his arms, (the fraternal hag) he intended to squeeze him to 
death. Krishna, aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put ah 
iron image of Bheemti In his ar^s, which he squoze to powder. This cus¬ 
tom of infolding in the arms is still practised by the Hindoos QU meeting 
a friend who has heen absent. 
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Gftiidliaree over her son Dooryodhitsu; Dlritl^jish* 
aegar aad i^orrow ; the wives and other jpelations of 
thealain, led by Vedu-Vyasu, to the held of battle^ where 
ha points oat the relatives of each ; descriptioa of the 
ihnmles who lost their relations in the war; Krisbnii’s 
ooii«fdatot*y councils to Gandharee; the funeral cereniO'^ 
nies for Dhritilrasbtrd's soldiers^; the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontee, the another of Khrnti; Vedii- 
Vyasfi’s discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead* 

The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hiru’s execration of 
tlie world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Vedd-Vyasti’s discourse, recalling to his recol¬ 
lection the duties of the kshiltriyils as born to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnft and the 
rishees, by many modes of reasoning, he shews Yoodhish- 
f bird the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant* 

The thirteenth chapter: the exhortation of Bbceshmii, 
the son of GQnga, to Yoodhisht’hiru, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit; the consent of 
Yoodhisht’hinl; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe¬ 
rality ; the proper persons to whom gifts should be pre¬ 
sented; the duties of* the four casts; the future statoof 
the person who has walked according to truth ; the praise 
' of cows and brarahrms; account of the prevailing reli¬ 
gious ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost^hanfi; 
Bfae^shmfi^s ascent to heaven/ 

y died ehil(IIes«, and of consequence, according to the sliastrfi, 

fiught to h^ve gone to a very dl/fH^nt place, l)ut being a great devotee, he 
Rscended to heaven, and to makfiiup the dedcieocy of bis having no son to 
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fe^Heenth chapter: the histories of 
vtirttfi and Mtirootfi; an account of the method 
naging kings’ treasuries; the birth of king Fdreghshittl^; 
ih'esertation of PQreekshitti’s life by Krishna ; wUi' 
tvreen urjoontl and a number of kings’Sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisbt’hirii had liberated with the in*- 
tention of making a sacrifice; account of the war between 
Viibhroovahunu, the son of Chilrangtlda, a female ser¬ 
pent, and Urjoond, in which the latter narrowly esCkped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which YUmll 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter: DhritQrashtru’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest wrtli his mother as a 
hermit; Vidoorfi’s journey to comfort Dhriturashtnl un¬ 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht’bi- 
ru; the errand of Koontce, the mother of Yoodhisht’hirit, 
to comfort Dhritdrashlrrt; appearance of some of the re¬ 
lations of Dhrituraslitru, who had lieen killed in warj as¬ 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens; 
that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost con¬ 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by Dhritfifash- 
trii on hearing these things ; Dhrittlrashtru’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by his mother; Vidoord’s renunciation of the world, aUd 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hiru 
and Narddu ; Narddd’s prediiftion to Yoodhisht’birfl, 
that the race of Krishnd would soon be destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter: destruction of the whole race 

w 

of KVishnd^ by a curse of a bramhdn; Uijoonfi’s jourwj 
to Dwardka to see Krishnd, whom he finds overwhelmed 

present the fUily In bis favour after death, all n|hcir Hindoo# 

are commanded fo do llili once a year, in tlic name of Bh^lsbina. 
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with distress about bis fattiily; tbe fUi!ieral eeremomes 
performed by KrishnS for his father; UrjooM’sgatt^riug 
the remnant of Krishna’s foihily into the palace in Dwa^ 
raka^ where the women die; Urjoona’s reflections upoii 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
dtindee. 

The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Urjoonu, Ntikoolu, Suhii-Devu, Bheemii, 
and Droupudee, who go the great way ; their interview 
with Brumhii-pootru [the god of the river of that name], 
in the form of a bramhun, to whom Yoodhisht’hiru, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of Bheemtt, tlrjoontt, Suhu-devu, Niikoohl, and Droupd- 
dee on the roadthe leaving of them by Yoodhisht’hird, 
who goes forward. 

The eighteenth chapter : the story of a dog which be¬ 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hird to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrd to meet the holy king ; Yoodhish- 
t’liirti’s demand that the dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 
himself would not go; the remonstrance of Indru; Yoo- 
dbisht’hird’s determination not to go without the dog; 
Indrii’s resistance ; renunciation by Yttmu of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hiril; ascent of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Yttmd, where he sees many of his relations 
who had been killed in the war ; their addresses to Ybo- 
dhisfaPhird, who is deeply affected by their sufferings f 

• On account of the exceasire cold on mount Himaliiyii. 

» 'Hie reason why the “ holy’* YoodhishVhiift was thus terrided with the 
sight of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos: Dro- 
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hia departure from those parts;, his bathing ia Mfioda- 
Unee, the name assumed by Giinga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon th^ enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions. 


SECT. XLVIII.~Ow Geography. 

The Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this 
subject; but as nothing but actual observation could 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as their laws and institu¬ 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, completely failed. The geography 
of the poorantts is utterly contemptible; and the descrip- 

nacharyii was so formidable a warrior, that the Paiidiinis had no hopes of 
gaining the victory unless they could cut him off; but he threw his an'ows 
so quick) that none of the warriors could come hear him. Krishna at 
length tliought upon a contrivance worthy his immaculate character. Dro- 
iiachai^u had a son named Ushw&tt’hama, to whom he was much attached; 
and Krishnii reflected, that if he could throw Dronacharyii off his guard, by 
filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would he overthrown. He then 
caused it to he noised through the army, that Ushwtttt’hama, Dronacharyti's 
son was killed. The father refused to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodliisht’hiru should say it was true, he would believe it. Krisbnii pressed 
YoodhishtMiiru to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to their 
affairs; and, in case of extremity, the shastru had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehoods YoodhishtMurh positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnu, Urjoonu, &c., who told him the 
assertion would not be a lie, for that an elephant of Dooryodhhnffs, named 
iJshwtitt'hama, had actually been killed in battle. Dronacharyii was so 
overcome when he bad been thus brought to'believe the news, that Urjoonh 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affairs. Op 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhisbt’hirO, iu going to heaven, waohocked 
by a sight of the torments of hell. Where did Kridmu the father of this 
lie, go? 

VOL. IV. 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
worts, though more Correct, yet h too confined to be of 
the least use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by^ forming maps of the earth, according to 
the pooranus as well as the astronomical works ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastrtls, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His¬ 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooranus; the 
author bCgs leave now to add another description, trans¬ 
lated from the Shuptee-Sdmbh^dfi. 

Ungti extends from Voidya-Nat’hu to the extremity 
of Boovttneshu;—Bdngii from the sea to the Brdmhti- 
pootrfi;—KQlingd from the east of Juggdnnat’hil to the 
' north bank of the river Krishnit: many vaniacliarees re¬ 
side in these parts;—KertUd from Soobrumhunyu to the 
temple of Junardddnd, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Rameshwdru, Vttnkuteshu, and lliingshfi- 
kertilu-vadhiikri-Surveshii (in Kerulfi), from ununttt- 
s6nu to Bullu;—Kashitiere extends 400 miles, from 
Shardda-mQhu, to the extremity of Koonkti and D^rhil; 
—Kamd-roopu comprizes, on mount Guneshd, Kolesh- 
wiird, Shweti1-giree, Tripoora, and Neelu-puryiitu ;— 
Mdharashtrii or Kiirnatu, including Oojjdyinee and the 
holy place Marjaru, extends from Tripunchfikd to Kola- 
poorli. Andhrti includes all the country from the south¬ 
west of ^dgfinnat’bti to Brdmiira. Sourashtrtt extends 
from Hitigoola to Jambdkii by the sea-side on the west of 
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Konktinii; after this is Goorjjurd.^ Between Shree-shoilii 
and Choleshd is Troilingu, in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. The country 
tending from Soorambikato mount Muluyu is called Mi|ld- 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kdrnatu extends from Vamfi-Nat’hri to 
Shree-Rungatnvineshwuree, the inhabitants of which coim- 
try live in plenty. Uvuntce extends from the river 1'am- 
rupdrnee to the top of mount Shoiladree, and contains a 
famous image of Kalee. The country lying between Mu- 
ha-Bhiidrtt-Kalee in the east, and Ramu-Doorga in the 
west, is called Vidilrbii. Miiroo^ reaches from Goojjtird 
eastward to the soutli of Dwaruka.^^ From Konkiinii 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapee, the 
country is called AbheorQ. Maldvu, extending from 
IJvuntee eastward to the north of GodavQree, is a fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravird and 
Troilingd is a country called Chold, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Ksh^trd and to the north of Chold, from Indru Prust’hd, 
extending 480 miles, is Punchald, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Punchald to 
the south-east of the country of the Mlechchds, is Kam- 
bojd, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratd is bounded on the north by Voiddrbhd, on the 
south by Indrd-Prdst’hd, 'and on the east by Mdroo.- 
Paddyu is bounded on the south by Kambojd, and on the 
west by Indrd-Prdst’hd. From the river Gdndftkee to 
Chdmpardnyd is the country Vidchd-Bhoomee. From 
Kambojti to the east of Mdha-Mlechchd is Valheekd, fa¬ 
mous for its horses/* Kiratu, a mountainous country, ex- 

** The desert. ® At Dwaruka was Krishna’s palace, which is 

said to have been since washed away by the sea. Perhaps the 

country now called Balk. 


G 
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tends, on the norther# bonndary of**Kambojii and Val- 
heekii, to RamQ-Kshetrtt. Viikiignanii extends from 
the river Kfirutoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are called Miiha-Ml^chchQ, or great 
barbarians. Khoornsantt extends from Hingoo-Pcet’hii 
to Miiksheshu; the inhabitants are all Mlechchiis. 
Bhotii extends from Kashmeeru to the west of Ramu- 
roopu, and to tfte south of ManQseshu. On the south¬ 
east of Maniiseshu is Cheenu (China). AmtirogU, or 
Mtiha-Cheenu (Great China) extends from Koilaneeni 
to the source of the Suruyoo. Nepahl extends from 
Gttn^hwtirfl to Yoginee. Shiliihtitttl (Sjlhet), a moun¬ 
tainous country, extends from Giineshwuru to the sea. 
What is called Gouru® extends from Bungu to Bhoo- 
vHneshu: here learning is much cultivated. Muha- 
Koshulii is bounded on the east by Gokurneshil, on the 
north by Aryavttrttu, and on the west by Toilubhooktil: 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. Mugfidhu extends from Vyaseshwuru to Priikri- 
tyantiiku: the southern part of Mugiidhd, that is, from 
mount Vurunii to mount Gidhrukootu, is called Keetiiku, 
and the northrn part, Magudhu : Keetiiku contains many 
vamacharecs, and some atheists. Keetukii was the capital 
of the Magudhu kings. On the north of Jitgunnathtt is 
Ootkulii^ Shree-Koontiilu extends from Kamii-Giree 
to Dvvariika. Milroo is situated on the south of Shree- 
Koontiilu ; and on its north is Rinti, the inhabitants of 
which arc very robust. Konkttnti extends from Tyddu 
to the sea, having in its centre Kotee. Between the 
Brdmhu-pootrd and KamQ-roopd, lies Koikdyu.^ To the 
south of Magddhu, and to the west of mount Vindhti, is 
Shoorusend. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hustina- 
poorti,^ to the south of Kooroo-kshetrii, and to the east of 
I A pjut of Bensal. ^ Orissa, 


< Delhi. 
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Puncliald. Singhdlu, a fine country, lies on the east of 
Mdroo, and on the south of Kamd-Giree, Poolindd lies 
to the east of Shildhdttd (Sylhet), and to the north of. 
l^aind-rodpd. Kdtt’hd lies to the east of Gunesshwdrd, 
and to the north of the sea. Mdtsyd lies to the north of 
Poolindd and to the west of Kutt’hd. Mddrd is situated 
between Viratd and Pandyd. Souvee|pd, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of Shoords^nd, and on the west 
of Kdntdkd. Ldlamu i.s situated on the west orUvuntee, 
and on the south of Voiddrhhd. Vurvvdrd extends from 
Maya-poord to the north of mount Sdptdshringd. Soin- 
dhuvd, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Lunka to Mdkka. Thus are described fifty-six coun* 
tries; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun¬ 
tries are found. 

The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantd-Shiromuneo, by Bhuskdrd, 
containing a Geographical Descriplion of the Earth : 

Lunka is situated in the middle of the world. To tlie^ 
east of it lies Yumukotee ; to the west Romdkd. Its an. 
tipodal region is Siddhee-poord. On the south ofLdnka 
lies Vdrd-Vandld, and on the north, mount Soorneroo. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis¬ 
tant fron^ each other orve-fourth of the circumference of 
the glo^e. On Soorneroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doityds are placed in Vdrd-Vandld. 

On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he con¬ 
siders himself as standing on the highest point of the 

2o 3 
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globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are seen Uke the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their turned from each other. Those Who appear 
ip a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure hs ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jumboo, 
wliich occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas namely, the 
Salt sea, the sea of milk,* the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be¬ 
yond which lies Vuru-Vanulu. In the centre of the globe 
js Patalu, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen¬ 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the usoorus and the hydras remain; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island‘s is called Shaku, the third Shalmuhl, 
the fourth Koushu, the fifth Krounchu, the sixth Gomedtl- 
ku, the seventh Pooshkurn. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
To thenorth of Lunka lies mount Himaluyil; north of Hi- 

^ I’he seas encircle the globe like a belt. 

‘ From which was obtained the water of immortality, and from which 
arose Lukhsniee and the moon. On its banks reside Briimha and the other 
d<;vutas ; and on its surface reposes Vishuoo. 

^ Jamboo-dweepii, though occupyiqg half the globe, is reckoned only 
the firsi island. 
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raaliiyu; Hemuketoo; and to the north of Hetnuketoo, Ni- 
shiidil, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee- 
pooru,in succession, are the tnountainsShringh-vanfi^jSfapo- 
klii, and Neelu. The country between Sid^ 

Soomeroo is called DrounideshQ. Th^ 
northward fromLQnka to Himaluyii, 
vQrshu ; that between Himalhyd^ and 
ru-vQrshil, and that between Himuketod 
ree-vurshtt. North of Siddhee^pooru, as i 
the country is called Kooroo-vUrshtt: 
still northwards, the country between 
mount Shooklu, is called Hirunmttyti-vfirshti. Between 
Shooklii and Neehl, lies Rumyukii-vurshQ. North of 
Yiimukotee is MalyGvan, and north of Romiikti, Gundbii- 
madiinu. This ridge of mountains reaches to Neelh and 
Nishildil. The country between Malyuvah and GhndhQ- 
madunit is called Ilavritfi vurshil; that between MalyGvan 
and the salt sea, Bhddrashwti-vrirshii, and. that between 
Gundhumadunu and the sea, Ketoo-maldkii-viirshtt. On 
the mountains Nishddd, Neeld, Soogiindhu, Malytt, K6- 
riila, and Ilavritii, the immortals partake of extatic plea¬ 
sures. 



Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jdm- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with"precious 
stones ; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
pooranus maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus* 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. Mdndiirii, Soogdndhd, Vipoold, 
and SooparshwQ, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kudumbd, the jttmboo, the vtitQ, 
and the pippdld. From the juice which fioi^s from the 

2 G 4 
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j&mboo, arises the river of that namc;^ the ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for- 
8 ake> ev^p tne water of immortality. On these mountains 
are fot3nr forests, namely the excellent Cliitrtirtit’lju 
(where the fips^rus reside), Niindtinti, Dhritee, (inha¬ 
bited by the d^vfitas), and Voibhrajii; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroonu, MantisQ, Miiharhiidfi, and 
Shetfi-jillti^ where, during the scorching heat of the sum¬ 
mer, TfcS gpds resort; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Soomeroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Briim- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Miiha-Devu reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Viiuhee, Ytlmti, RakshGsu, VUroonu, Vaoo, Koo- 
verd, and Eeshtt, 

Vishnoo-Pfidee, or Gijnga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnpo, fell on Soomeroo; from thence, on mount Vish-^ 
khClmbhd, and from thence, on the head of Mdha-Devu. 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be¬ 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through BhU- 
drashwu-vdrshd, under the name of Seeta ; through Bha- 
rdtd-vurshd, as Dlukd-Nunda; through Kctoo-Vurshil, 
as Vdnkshoo, and through Kooroo-vdrshu, under the name 
of Bhddra. if any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of Gdnga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro¬ 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to¬ 
wards Gdnga, by that act enables his ancestors to over- 

^ A comment l>y Lfiksljtuee-Dajsa adds, tljat the river JOmboo, after en¬ 
circling Soomeroo, enters the earth at the foot of the tree from which it 
issues. 
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come the messengers of Yutnd^ and to ascend to the hea¬ 
ven of the gods."' 

I Bhariitu-vurshu has nine divisions/Oindrtt, Kuseroo, 
iITamrfipiirnil, Giibhristee, Koomarika 5 Nagfinchu, Sumyfl, 
Yaroontt. and Gandhurvu. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ia is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
oast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno¬ 
ble who disregard cast. Bharutfi-vurshu likewise contains 
'Seven mountains, Miihendrd, Shooktee, Muliiyu, Rikfehd- 
kd, Panee-patru, Suhyd, and Vindjii. 

To the south of the equator is BhoorlKkil; to the 
north of which is Bhoovii-loku, and farther north Swdr- 
loku, or Soomcroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is MTihUrlokU; 
above which is Junu-lokQ, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tupd-lokd, and still higher Sutyd-loku. 

When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Ldnka, 
it is mid-day at Yumu-kotee ; at Siddhee-poord, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Roinukd, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as¬ 
certained, that Soomcroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Ldnka, 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those vrho 

® The sliastriis say, that the moment any one commences a journey to¬ 
wards G<lnga, his ancestors who are confined by Yfirnii invisibly accompany 
him, and enjoy the offerings whicli he daily presents to them While standing. 
In the waten 
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are situated at the equator, the two polar jstars appear at¬ 
tached to the earth ; while all the other heaVenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a julu 
jfiotru.*' To one advancing- northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po¬ 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in¬ 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojuntis'' which he has 
moved from the equator by 365, the number of the de¬ 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yqjiioils on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si¬ 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Soomeroo, 
and to the usoorus on Jfimboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the usoorus in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the gods on mount 
Soomdroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; h^nce the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooranus, to remove obstacles to 
the perforntance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months.^ 

" 4 circular machine for raising water. 

. ^ Each yojiiDii i« equal to five miles. 

y The shasti us prohibit the investiture of a hi’amhuu with the poita, the 
perforation of the cars, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 
wells, as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during - 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de^ 
lightful rays ascending froi^ beneath. The new nioon^ 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid-' 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight.^* Brttmha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis¬ 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogiis, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogiis are equal to a day and a night of 
Brtimha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojftniis, and its 
diameter 1581 yojunijs, 24 ungsbiis.'^ The superficial con¬ 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojiintls, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojuntis on its circumfe¬ 
rence by the number which compose its diameter. For a 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Ltlllii 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex¬ 
perience. My calculations differ from his; Jet the most 
learned pundits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 

thc night of the gods., According to the astronomical writers, the night of 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. Ilut the pooranus ignorantly place the commencement of this sea¬ 
son on the 30th Asharhtt (12th July), and continue it to the 1st Maghii (i2th 
January). This error BhaskUru endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
pooranUs abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover tliese errors, while they published tlieir own more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the pooranhs to another 
yOogd. 

Hence a Umar.month is equivalent to a night and a day of the {dtreeS. 

^ Sixty tingshda make one yojdnii. 
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tween us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece pf cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be Insufficient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, i 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum¬ 
ference.* 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily pruldyfi, or des¬ 
truction. At the termination of a day of Briimha, the 
BramhyiipnilQMl takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Brumhu. 
But when Bruinha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Brdmhtt, fromi 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritikii- 
prQldytt, ensues. At the new, creation, when all things 
proceed again from Brdmhd, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atyiintikd-prilldyu, is confined to the yogee, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 
world,^and is absorbed in Brdmhd. 

In the universe are included, the cai;th, the mountains, 
the gods, the dandvds, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations,, in 
their respective stations. 

* Luira appears to hare mainttiiied, that by multiplying the diameter into, 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obt^ned. 
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Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
l^STIjSOGjQSOjOOOjOOO yojunds. Some maintain, that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the Brfijn- 
handd-kCitahu, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouranikds, in opposition to this system^ 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation , to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi¬ 
nion, we abide by the decision of those pdndits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amiilukee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex¬ 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogu, we can¬ 
not say; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of llie sphere in this yoogu, and to it we adhere. 


SECT, XLIX.—ow the Military Art, 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if still extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhiinoor-vedfi, 
from dhfinoosh, a bow, and vedii, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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poorantts, from which the author has selected the follow¬ 
ing fticts: ^ 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies 4o the 
combat; and that they were prepared for this importanl^^ 
employment by a military education ; nor is it less cer- 
taiUj that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water-car- 
and lastly, the stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged: a circle of foot-men 
surrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with icifcioteers famous fur their prowess. Another di- 
vidi^in of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
; another into that of a half moon; others into 
tbms of the lion or the tyger; another into a line of 
single warriors; another into the form of a carriage, or 
the lily, the miikanl, a giant, a gfindharvSj a bull, 

He who died in front of the battle, jwas promised heaven. 
On Commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer- 
tnfn expressions of abuse. 

During an engagement, many different modes of war¬ 
fare were pursued, such as, single combat ; cbaripts 
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gagiilg with chariots; horsemen with horsemen; (botnsen 
with footmen, &c.; fighting without order ; with vari0tis 
weapons, in ambuscade; under invisible forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
aa to Ml the air with them, and to* cause one arrow to 
forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen¬ 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow¬ 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephanls^ 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen ;^of each horseman, ten bow-men; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldiei^, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It wan contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back^ 
or who was running away ; or one fearful; or he who had 
asked for quarter; or he who had declined further fight¬ 
ing ; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 
females, children, or old men. f 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iroil«, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one,^ 
two, 6r even a hundred wheels. Some of them 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upWtpil' 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flage^ 
coWs’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted 
bird SbivO’a buHj Hflnooman, the feovi- 

' The chanot of Sooryti (the suit) ia represented as baying bat one wheel. 
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darii,'’ the lion, the mtikiira, a fish, a serpent, an alrias’-- 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turjbaftf ^ for the 

loins,, ^*^t breeches, a piece of leather round 

tlie loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
beWs. Their coals of mail, made of wire or lather, are 
said 16 have been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi¬ 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp ; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene¬ 
mies, who had l>een found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhfi'^- 
rdtee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Riitee, with thousands, an Utee-riitee, with ten 
thousands, a Muha-rutee; while the charioteer who over¬ 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeon-men, See. 
was called Rut’hh-yoothpU-yootiipu, 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war: a storm at the commencement of the march; 
an earthquake; the implements of wa/ dropping from 
the hands of the soldiers; vultures passing over the army > 

Baulihiia, se^ral species. TFiis was the flag us<^fl by the Hluiioe kiivip^ 
af the raceof the sun. ^ ? 
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an4 {»aking^ a screaming noise; the rays around stiii 
becoming red ; the moon’s appearing as small aa a jstar 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, ora vulture 
seen walking near the army, the howling of shakals; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chariot; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire front heaven ; darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow, 
or a deer, or a bramhtin, on the left of the army, or of 
ashakalon its right; the carrying to the right'of the 
army a corpse or a pan of water ; the falling of blood 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, with 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red, in the frorit of the army 5 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru^ 
ment of war : and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars : and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore—from one 
bamboo th^ god BrQmha made three diflerent bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakd^ 
which he gave to ShivG; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodfindd, given to' Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandeevfi tvas also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Pfinlshooramd, and he with it destroyed the 
kshiltrytls in twenty-one different engagements. It after¬ 
wards came into the possession of Ramd, of Indrfi, and 
of UrjoonG ; the last of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of Dooryo^hilnii, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharjdgd ^ 
jthose containing seven joints of the bamboo, Sdpttt-Tard, 

vot. IV. 3 H 
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and tb^- qfiaida mih jvory^ Gaja DUntilf Tba bow mm 
tbrae^iibks atul n half o? four cubits in length, and tbe 
twi^extrafiiijltes were of the same thickness: its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 
edge of a 8W€»rd ; in its preserving its strength aftar being 
Used for a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the back^ others had small bells fastened to them; others 
a chamUrii;* others were set with jewels, and others had 
small flags appended to them. The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &(x 
The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth; Shlvd used to place his in tbe skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from Hhe bow-string, two thimbles 
^ade of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
lind the other on the second finger of the right band ; and 
fto prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin^ a leathern 
sleevoi called godha, was worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, dec., painted with different ornaments; pointed 
with imn, steel, or diamond, and mounted with tbe fea^ 
that's of tbe crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some 
other bird; the point of some resembled a half mooUf 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
Besides the ^ ;ommon bow for arrows, they ui^d 
a^9»-bow to^lS fito lji CLyfe l^r 

the BanMyilnfi. 

The quiver was made of skin, as^ep as Uiree*fi>urths 
of the arrow, and was slung oja^ the back t>y a Iffsdhern 

* The tail of the cow of Taitary. 
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girdle. The gods softietiines ga ve to eminent sagei^ilh^ers 
celitdiningan inexhaustible storeof arrow%aome of wkkshr 
had the faculty of returning again to the after 

they had done their office. > 

A youth was first instructed in the method of .untying 
the how, of anointing it, &c. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing up his I)ow and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow.^ A good archer drew his bow, at arm^s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attaclied to one bow, lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs^ which are about 
the length of both arras, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per¬ 
fect in this art; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never*failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike w ith the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exereisei which fitted men for the toils ^ 
waf, one was wrealS|»g; to be expert in wbieh, it was 
neces^ry that ai person should he aUe to elude his an* 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. Re was not to ^lermit 

y l^y the twaag of many #ows together, the shastrtis say, enemies haio 
someUffies Meh aetiseHs td the groimd. 

0 H 2 
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hU afitagonist to throw him on his back^ or to seize his 
foot 5 but he was allowed to kick^ to strike with the fist, 
the open haiid^ or the head. When his aUtagoiust was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in¬ 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an¬ 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two, 

SECT. L.— 0 / Works on the Arts^ or the Shilpu 
shastrus. 

I The original work, ChJto(j^^^|]^|^^^^k-Nirnriyd, by 
I Vatsaydnd, is said to have been drawntrom the original 
|vedu; but neither this work nor any other on the arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present; though some frag¬ 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrds, are 
found in the smritees and-poorands. 

f Vatsaydnd mentions the following different professions, 
I the origin of which he ascribes, first to Br umha, and next to 
' Vishwdkdrma: the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the w^eaver, the taylor, 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master,^ the confec- 
ti6n^r, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
^he physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 

The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant sensation^ 
which generally composes the persojQ to sleep* 
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mimick, the conductor af festivals,® the drfesser,** the t?ar- 
rior, the archer, the teacher of tlionkeys, bears, &c., the 
snake-^catcher, the jeweller, the thatclier, the masoit, 
the distiller, the basket-maker, the oil-man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c. Vatsyiinfi also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen¬ 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
j^Qli^h-S aru -Sungr uhfi, and the 11ie e- Tdtwfi , 

which are communicated to those farniers^*^oTnqffir^^of 
the bramhtins who have studied these works. 

In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume 
will be found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. LI .—Of the SungskritH Grammars^ 

( Vyakurunu.) 

These grammars are very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in have-„perlia^^ b oth t he 

ancients and th e ^pd?rn« first SfingskritU grammar, 
called Miiheshwilrd, is fabulously attributed to the god Shi- 
vii; another called theOindnl, toindrfi, and the Chandrtt 
to Chiindru. The grammar of Paninee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
Moogdhiibodbit stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly. 

In scripture language, ** the ruler of the feast/* John ii. 

** A person employed in dressing dancers, players, images, 

O U H 
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The may be selected as a specimen of 

other grmninSrs: of more than eleven hundred 

short Rules, termed shSotrds, wrought op to the highest de¬ 
gree of conciseness; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Siin- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Sbubdd, 
VIZ. Sounds : this includes substantives, adjectives, pro¬ 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhatoos, or Roots: this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser¬ 
vations on the active anJ middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritd, or the formation of sub¬ 
stantives, adjectives, participles, &c., from dhatoos. T^e 
last division includes Strectyil, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Sdmasd, or rules for compound words; Karukd, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and Tddhitd, or the formation of patro- 
niipics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

Tn the west of Bengal the Siing^shiptd-Sard is cl^iefly 
studied ; in the midland parts, the Moogdhdhodhh, apd 
in the eastern the Kdjapd. The Saruiwdth is al^ in 
high estimation; and in some parts, tW Sdbpudmu 
grammar is studied by a few. 
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The price of written copies of the if 

written ^ith care, is about three roopees. Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LIT.— Grammars still extant. 

The Paninee, by Paninee. — The Paninee-Sootru- 
Bhashwtt-Vartiku, by Katyayunu.The Paninee-Soo- 
trfi-VartikQ, by Kashiku-Dasii.—The Paninee-Sootru- 
Bhashyu, by Ununtu-D6vd.—The Swdrd-Mdnjuree.— 
The Chdndrika, by Ramd-Shdrmacharyd.—The PddOr 
Chundrika.—The Siddhantd-Chdndrika, by Ramasbrd- 
macharyd.—The Vyakdrdnd-Pddd-Mdnjdree, by Hdrd- 
Ddtld-Mishrd.—The Vyakdrdnd-Ldghoo-Vrittee.—The 
yrihddvoiyakdrdnu-Bhooshdnd, by Hdree-Deekshitd.— 
The Voiyakdrdnit-Bhoosbdnd, by ditto.—A comment on 
ditto, by Prdsadd.—The Swdrd-Voidikee-Prdkriya, by 
Shakdtaydnd,—The Oonadee, by Bheemtt-S^nacharyd* 
—The Tdttwd-Bodhinee, by Kashika-Dasd.—The Dha^ 
too-Prddeepd-Moitreyd, by Mitracharyd.—The Dhatoo- 
Pat*hd, by Paninee.—The Gdiid-Pat’hd, by Bdrdhdma- 
nd-Oopadhyayd.—The Prdkriya-Kounioodee, by Krish- 
nu-Pdnditd.—The Prdkriya-Vyakhya, by ditto.—The 
Prdsadd-Kounioodee.^—The Mdnordma, by Bhuttojee-- 
Deekshitd. — A comment on ditto, by Rdma-NaC- 
hd. — The Vrihdt-Shdbd^ndoo-Sh^khdrd, by H d- 
rcejee-Dcekshitd.—A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
ddst'heo-Mala, by Baldmd-Bhuttd.—The Ldghoo-Shdb- 
dendoo-Shekhdrd, by Nagojee-Bhdttti.—The Pdribha* 
shendoo-Shekdrd, by ditto.-r-The Mdnjoosha, by ditto. 
.^The Mdnjooshar^yakhya^Kdla, by Baldmd^BhOitfi.— 
^Tlie'Ptiribhasha^V^rh by Nagojee-Bhdttd Pfi- 

ribll^hepid^ShdhttrdtTee^^— k, commept l?y 

3 II 4 
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Koijiitij.—An account of this comment^ by Nagojee- 
Bhutth.—A .comment on the Pttribhasha, entitled Pu'* 
ribhashart’hii Sttngruhii-Vyakhya-Cliandrikatr—The Kou^ 
stoobhii, by Bhuttojee-Deekshitfi.—A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prdbha, by Baliimii-Bhuttu.—The Bha- 
shyd-Prudeepu-Vivurdiiu, by Narayunu*Bhuttu.—The 
Vyakhya-Prudeepu, by Nagojee-Bhiittu.—The Koumoo- 
dee, by Bhuttojee-Deekshitii.—The Lilghoo-Kouraoo- 
dee, by ditto.—The Mudhyu-Koumoodce, by Bhdrud- 
wajd.—The Saru-Koumoodee, by Shrec-Dhfiru-Diindcc. 
—The Shtthdii-Rtitnu, by Huree-Bhtittu.—The Bhooshtt- 
niiSartl-Ddrpunii, by Huree-Bhuttu.—A comment on the 
Voiyakttrdnu-Bhooshdrul.—The Lughoo-Bhoosliuim, by 
Koondu-Bhtittd.—A part of the Prukeernd-Prdkashd, by 
Helarajd.—The Gdnd Rdtnd-Mdhodddhee, hy Vdrdhd- 
mand-Oopadhyayd —A comment o!i ditto, by ditto.— 
The Sard-Sdngrdhd.—The Gnapdka-Vulce. ■ The Bha- 
sha-Vrittee, by Poorooshottdmd.—A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhdrd.-“The Dhatoo-Gdnu-Nirndyu, by 
Gopee-Chdndrd. —The Dhatoo-Prudeepu, by Moitreyd- 
Rdkshitd—The Dhatoo>Prdkashd, by Buldramd-Pdu* 
chandnd.—The Prdbodhd^Prdkashd, hy ditto.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhd-Mdnordraa, by 
Bhdttojee-Deekshitd.-~The Vrittee-Sdngrdhd, by Nago- 
jee*Bhdtld.—The Ldghoo-Shdbdd-Rdtnd, by ditto.—The 
Shubdd-Rutnd-Teeka, by Baldmd-Bhdttd.—The Gdnd- 
Sdmoohd.—The Pdribhasba, by Seerd-D6vd.—The Ka- 
shdkritsnd, by Kashdkcitsnd.—The Pistilee, by Piadlee. 
—The Shakdtaydnd, by Shakdtaydnd.—The Kootdn- 
mashd, by Join^ndrd.—The Rdvee-Rdhdsyu, by Hdla- 
yoodhh. 

The*Ii!dlapd, by Sdrvvfivdrmacharyu.—An er^Jargement 
of ditto, by Doorgd-Siiigd.—Another, by Poonddree-- 
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kashU.—The Kftlaptt-Chtlrkiireetri-Ruhttsyii*—The Kii- 
lapii*Dhatoo-SadiinQ-Slmbdarn^i1vu.-*^The Kfllapii^POri- 
shishtii-Teeka, by Ramti-Chtiridru-Chdkri1vQrtee. — A 
dittOj by Gopoe-Nat’hu.—The Kattintru*Piinjika, by Tri- 
lochiinii-Dasii.—The Katdntru-Vrittee, by Viird-Roo- 
chee. 

The Sardswittu, by lincohodtee-Svvilroopacharyu.— 
A comment on ditto*—Another, called Poonjurajd, by 
Poonjtiraju. 

Silngshiptu-Saru, by Krumudeeshwuru.—A comment 
on ditto, by Goyce-Chundru.—Another by Hdree-Ramd. 
—Siingshiptu-Saru-Sumput* 

The Moogdhuhodhu,'' by Vopii-Devu.—A comment on 
ditto, called Shuhdu-Dcepika, by Govindu-Ramii.— 
Others by Bhurutu-Mullikii, by Shree-Vulliibhu, by De- 
vec-Dasii, by Mudlioo-Soodhunu, by Vidya-Nivasii, by 
Ranid-Turkku'Vagecshu, and by Ramanundu-Kashec- 
svvuru.—The Moogdhubodhb-Purishishtd, by ditto.—The 
Kuvec-Kriipii-Droomu, by Vopil-D6vij.—A comment on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Ranm-Nyayalunkarii.— 
The Dhatoo^l'ceka, by Vopu-Devu.—A work under 
the same name by Doorga-Dasu. 

The Nuvyii-Vyakurunu, by Mttdunu-Punchanunii.— 
The Bhooriprnyogu, by Kcvillu-Ramh-Punchanunu/^ 

An edition of this work, containing 311 pages, 12nio. lias been printed 
at the Scram pore prew. 

From kiivulO, only, and Kainu; which means (expressive of a strong 
religious attachment) ** Only Rarau,” or “ None but Ilamii.’* Puncbanbiiu 
is merely a title* This person's name will be found in page 314, as ilie 
author of an astroaoniical work* * 
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Xhe ll5opri-MaR.-^Tbe Bhava-Siiigbfii-Prttkriy8.-r^Tfee 
^oopadaia, by Padmfi-*NabhB.~A coaiineiti on dittOf by 
yishnoc>*Mishru«—The DbrootdbodbB^ by Bhttrdta-Mfib 
lika.~Tbe Saravttlee, by KrishuB-Vilndopadhyaya.—The 
Karika-Bdlee) by Krfshnu'Mishrd.^The Soobodbince, by 
dittos—The Sbeegrri*Bodhu, by Baliiramu-PanchafittnS. 
—The Muhcebhattee, by Mdhee-Bhttttd.—The Hoimu- 
Vyakurtinu.—The Rutnu-Mala.-^The Shttbdfi-Tdttwil. 
~The Gnanamritii.—The Prakrita-Kalpdtdroo, by Ra-* 
nitt-Tarka-Vageeshu.—The Shdbdu-Bodu-Prdkashu, by 
Gdng^shopa-dhyayu.—Tlie Doorghutu-Tipunec, by dit¬ 
to.—The Kardkd-Chukrii.—The Vusoo-Dhatoo-Karika. 
•*-The Shoivu-Vyakuranu.—The Ltikard-Vadfi.—The 
Nlrooktu.—The Shiksha. 

In the Prakrilu Language. The Prakrith-Lfinkesh- 
wtiru, by Lttnkeshwiirri. 


SECT, LIU.—0/ Ihe Sungskritu Diclionarks^ 
(KoshuJ. 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Sdngskrittl was 
cultivated in former periods. They are written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Stingskritti 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

Umtirtt-Singhtt has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, aud arranged all hi$ words under tb^ foliating 
^eads: heaven, patalB, earth, towns, uiountains, forests, 
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Md tn^diciil plants^ aniitial$i^ man, brarahiins, ksliiitriyu?, 
shoSdrQi*, epicheta of persons, qualitin^ of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending^ 
diflferent letters, indeciinables, and remarks on the 
ders. This arrangement is attended ady antiiget 

t hat stich a 
as^S^eTT^ a 

The work of Umdnl-Singrf is almost universnliy con¬ 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti¬ 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of cominents have been written on this work, 
among which are the Pndi1-Chun(lrika,the Vyakhya-Roo- 
dru, the Vyakhya-Prudeepu, the iMoogdhubodhinee, the 
Sarfi-Soondrinl, the Pudart’hti-Koumoodee, the Trikan- 
dd-Tiveku, and four others by Neelil-Kunt’hd, Ramil- 
TdrkhQ-Fageeshu, Bhdriltu-Mdlliku, and Rayd-AIoo- 
kootii. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 
they affix. 

SECT. LIV. Dictionaries still extant. 

The Medince, by Medince.—The Riitnu-Mala, by 
flulayodhil. — The Hoimil, by llcmil-Chundru. — The 
Trikandu-Sh6shd, by Poorooshoituind,—The Vishwu'« 

' Uiuuru-S«ngl»a is supposed to have lived in the reign of Vikrtimatityii* 
about eight hundred and twenty-four years ago. He ronipilod his dictiouaty 
from several others. A very excellent edition of the Uinttra-Koshtt^ witli 
an Eii^sh Inierpreration and Annotations, has beeti published by H. 
<Joh%fo6ke, Riiq., aiid pVinied at the press of the Seramitoi*© Soelety of MIS’* 
siooaries. A written copy «f the sells for three roopees^; tt 

conlains about one hundred leaves. 
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Priikasbti, by Muh^sbwuru.—The Umiiru-Koghu, by 
tlmCnl Sirighu.—The Haravulec, by Poorooshottiimu. 
The Utnuru-Mala, by lJ.jQyu*—The Umuru-tiatwil, by 
Vachfeputee.—The Vurntideshunii, by Ootpttlinec.—• 
The Unadee Koshii, by Roodrii.—The Bhagooree.—The 
Ilhbbusd. — The Uroonu-Duttu, by BopalitU. — The 
Huddu-Chijiidru, by Shoobhanku.—The Dwiroopd-Kos- 
bu, by Vyaroe.—The Shiibdu-Mala, by Juta-Dlidru.— 
The Shubdu-Rutna-Viilee, by Ekakshuree-Koshu. — 
The Bhooree-Pruyogii.—The Drivyabhidhanu. — The 
ShQbdu-Chundrika.—The Muntrabhidhanij.—The Shub- 
darndvu, by Soobhootee.—The Shubdu-Miihodudhee, by 
Dundee.—The Yaduvu.—The Dhdrdnee. 


SECT. LV. Of Translations from the Sungsicrituy and 
Works written in the dialect of India. 

Translations from the Sungskritii are not nume¬ 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of w^orks to be 
found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for : 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
buns, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the .public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
THE iiANGUAGE OF THE GODS. Some persons have sup¬ 
posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindoost- 
hanec, but so for from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
hanee is no where the language of a single village of 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoost’hand, but 
evory Hindoo dialect is derived from the Sungskritii. We 
might go still farther, and say, that not a single Hindoo, 
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amidst all the millions in Indio, ever speaks the Hindoos^* 
hance as his mother tongue: it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been or are connected with Musiil-* 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Sitngskritii, or written at once in those dialectS| 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite¬ 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume; 

In Bengalee .—The Chilndee, by Khvee-KtlnkiinQ, a 
bramhQn, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to¬ 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals.—The new ChQn- 
dee, and the Ramayunh, by Ramanfindii-Teert’hu- 
Swamee. 

A poetical version of the Ramayrmu, by Krittee-VasQ. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each* day. 

The’MQhabharutti, by Kashee-Dasil, a shoddrii; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it at their leisure. 

The Mfisttsa-Mungalii, by Ksheraanilndd, a shdodrQ; 
a work respecting the goddess Munusa, at whose festival 
the contents are sung. 

The Vishalakshee, by Mookoondtt, a bramhiin, is a 
M ork in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

The Shivd-Ganti, by Rameshwttrrt, a poetical work 
on the adventures of Shivd as a mendicant, sung at 
festivals, &c. 

The Sutyd-Narayilnd, a story by Shdnkdracharyft a 
bramhiin, relative to a god know n among the Hindoos by 
the name of Sdtyil-Narayiinfi, and amongst the Mdsul- 
mans by the name of Sutyd-peerQ. 



u p^l*«io»i wlio^ tbfdiij^ the paiver bf ¥£ifbt2 (^D«afii^^ 
to havo o^imd the ibib to arise in the Tbi^ 

ftttnyasees aing ttiese verses ikt the festivals of 
(Ytiliitib as do also lepers and others^ who snake vows to 
this god. 

The Krislmri-Mungttld, l>j Maddvd, a poem oh the 
revels of Krishna and the inilk«maid8, sung ait the festivals 
of Krishnd, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindd-Mdngdltt, by Hdree-Dasd, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hdree, or Krishna. 

The Kalika-MungulQ, by Krishnd-Ramd, a shoodrfi, 
and K&vee> Vdlldbhft, a bramhdn : a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soonddru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Vcerd-Singhd, the raja of Bdrd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mttnguld. 

The Unnuda-Munguld, by Bhardtd-Chtlndrd-Raytl, a 

V 

work respecting the goddess Unnd-Poorna. 

The Pundianund-Geetd, by Uyodhya*Ramd, a shoo- 
dril, a work in praise of Pdnchandnd, Ddkshind^Rayd, 
S^bfisht’hee, Makalu, &c. 

TheGdnga-Bhdktee-Tdrdnginee, by Doorga*Prdsadd: 
a poem relative to Gdnga. 

The Dcvec-Mahatmyd-Chtindrika, by Ubhdyd-Churd- 
nd,; a story relative to Doorga in tlie form of Mtlha-^ 
Maya.—Kalee-Kecrttdnd, by Kamd-Prdsadd, a shSodrd : 
a similar work.*—Bhdvanee, by Doorgd^Rdmil, asiautat 
story* 

The Krishnit'-Keertdnd, by Govindd*I>asd and Vidyai^ 
Pdtee* : " 



. Tiii»i€biiclttftyl^iii|^ : 

tha lij$t€ffy irf tfie gad ChoiltlR^t iii 
DQiin^u^ by Radha^^Madbllvtly a fyshfiHvtl^ a w&itlt4a 
fft'Tbar of the vobbniivU».<--4i}boitllinyii^hiiritamritdj^^ hjf 
Krtshafi^DasU, a voidhfitl?ii^ a work ia defence of Chw^ 
tfinyQ^ partly in Sangskrita and partly in Bengalee.—Vein 
shnnvar-Yandana, by Doivdkee-NdndQnd, a voishndvd. 
—Choitdnyd-Bhagttvdtd, by Vrinda-Vdnd^Dasd, a voieh- 
ndvd.—Mdiid^Shikahyay by Ndroitdmd, a voishndvil*'~ 
Hdsilnidyii^Kdlika, by Sdnatdnti, a voishndvil: on faith 
in Kridhnu.—Pr^mii-Bhdktee-Chttndrika^ by T’hakoord^ 
Goswaniee. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metnes. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, and 
the stories they contain are almost universally known 
among the Hindoos. 

In the Language of MWhila^ or lirhoot.-^The Hdree- 
Vftngshfi, by Bliomdnd-Kdvee.—The llookminee-Hdrd- 
nil, by Vidya-Ptttee.—-The Oo8ha-Hiirikiu,by ditto,—The 
Mtiheshfi-Vance, by ditto.—The Vishnoo-Pddd, by ditto. 
— The Krisbnd*Cbdritrii, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language^^-The Bamaydnii, by Bhdvd- 
Bhootee.—The Bhagavdtd, by Ddndee.—The Bhardtd, 
by Alasanee-Pyaddnd.—The Ragbdvd-Panddveeyd, by 
Shunkurd.—The Bhdvanee-Pdrindyd, by Bhdvd^Bfa^Q- 
tee. — The Mdiioo-Chdritrd, by Alasanee-Pyaddnd.^ 
The Radha-Madhdvd-Sumvadd. — The Kiratarjoonee* 
yd, by Alasanee-Pyaddnd.— The Kookminee-Pdrind- 
yd.—^The Soobhddra-Pdrindyd. — The Ndloddyd.-^ 
The Hdrish-Chdndrd-Natdkd. — The Parijatd. — The 
Mdhee-Ravdnd-Chdritrd, by Ldskdsdmee.—The Sha- 
ruagd-Dbdrd4jhdriird5 by Nagdma. — The Rookman* 
gddd-Chdritd.—The Hdnoomdnld-Vijdyd, by ditto. 
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' Inth Hiniee^^Uhe Bamayuntt, by To0iasec-*Da8u. 
—Ttife’ Ramtt-Chfiodrika, by Kavee-Priya.-—The Vigoa- 
ntt-^GCeta, and tbe Rdsika-Priya, by Keshavu^DasU.— 
Tbe Ra^Hrajli^ by Mfltee-Rauia.—The Bhagttvutd, by 
Bhoo-Pdiee. — Tbe Shooru-Sagdru, by ShoorQ-Dasd*-*- 
The Phadildlee-Prttkashd, by ShookG-D^vQ,—The 
vee-Koolu^Kiinl’h sl>hdraniS, by Chintainunee.—The Bd- 
Id^Bhiidrd-Ch^dntee, by Bdld-BhtidrQ.—The Ndkhu- 
Shikha^ and the Ushtd^Yamil, by D^vii-Rajd.-*The Sup- 
tii'Shdte^, by Viharee-Djisii.—The Singhasilnd-Vtttri- 
she^,—The Vctald-Pftchishce, 

In the Vruju-Bhasha, —Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
I3th of August, 1817: There are in the Briljil-Bhasha 
two Geetas, one or two Ramaydniis, the Bhagdvdtd, 
and several books containing stories (Itihasu), all of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally.’^ 

In the Marhatta .—TheRookminee-Swdy umbdrd,—The 
Panddvd-Prdtapd. — The Hdree-Vijdyu.—The Shivu-^ 
Leelamritd.—The Soodamd-Churitru.—The Pdorvunee, 
by Damojee-Pdnt'hd,—The Shravdnd-Poorvdnee, by 
ditto.—The Pandoo-Rangd-Mahatmyd.—The l5hee-Ra-» 
vdnd.—The Geeta, by Ramd^Dasd.—The Mandsd-Lee- 
laj by Ramd-Dasd. 

In the dialect of Bhoju^poorii .—The Ramd-Jdnmd, by 
Tooldsee-Dasd. 

In the Ootkul^y or a dialect used in Orissa .—The Bba- 
guvdtd; by Jdgdnnat’hd-Dasd.—The Mdhabhardtttj hy 
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Sai*iila-Dasii.—The Ramayiihtl.—The' Itihasd, by Vish- 
iioo-Dasd.—The Geetd-Govindd, by Dhfirdnee-Dbflrd* 
—The Geeta, the KartikQ-Mahatmyu, and the Rtisd- 
Ktilloiii, by KrishnQ-Dasa.—'rtie Kancbtlnii-Ldta.—The 
Ooddhdvh-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-Vijuyd ; the 
Hungsfi Dootd, the Ldkshmee-VilashQ; the Dhurdnee- 
DhQru. 


iw^//c^'i.f«m.--TheMQhabhariitii, by Unttntfi-KfindiHee* 
—The GiFetaj by ditto.—A part of the Shree-Bhaguvutii, 
by ditto.—The Shrec-Bhaguvutd, by Shunkiiru.—A po¬ 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto.—The Bdnl- 
Geofii, by ditto.—The Priisungu, by ditto.—The Leela- 
Mala, by ditto.—The Kanu-Khoa, by ditto.—The Gho- 
sha, by Madhilvii.—The Kalika-poorand, by ditto.—The 
Chilndec.—The Rajii-Ncetee. •— The Boonujee.—The 
Hiirish-Chufidropakhyanu.—The Rarnayunu.—The Ra¬ 
in ti-Keertunu. 


If 2 the dialect of Joypore .—The Vusuntd-Raju.—The 
Rutnd-!Vlala,’by Shivd-Rajd.—The Shivd'Choupdyee, by 
Shivu-Dasd.—The l>adookee-Vanec, by Dadoo.—The 
Mddhoo-Malutee.—The Chardnd-Rdsd.—The Shivd-Sa- 
gdrd, by Shivu-Raju.—The Shoord-Dasd-Kdvitwd, by 
Shoord-Dasd. — The Geetd, by AJoraaydrd. — Another 
Geetd, by Phdtyold-Velo.—The Huttu-Prddeepu. 

In the dialect of Bhug6lkund ,—The Sooyabhuyd-Td- 
ree.—The Dadra.—The Koonddriya, by Giree-Dhdrd. 

In (he dialect of Bundclkund .—The Bhrumdrd-Geetd, 
by Krivshnd-Dasd. —The Rasd-Leela, by Shooru-Dasd.— 
The Bbagdvutu, by Priyd-Dasd.*—The Snehd-Leela, by 
Kandril-pasQ* 

I 
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->In m Kvi^Oi-Gbaiitrfi, by Ra 

—Tile GbaBlikyii* 

Jhi.the jEr36rf4i^«.>--*-Tb^ Rookminee*Milnguld^ and the 
Soodaititi^'Ghtiritrii* 

Imke JV&ch (Outch ),—The Sahevand-Mirja^ by ChQii- 
dru-VanS.—The Oomilrd-Marttvee, by ditto.—The Shu- 
shee-Pribhnd, by ditto. 

In iht dialect of Kunoj^, —ThePrit’hdo-Rajfi-Rayiiso, 
by Chdndrfi.—The Dhoo-Leela.—The Jfiyti-ChGndrfi- 
Prdkashri, by Chilndrti-Bhattl.—The KQvee-Priikashu. 
—The Vanee-Bhooshfintt.—The Doorga Bhasha.—The 
Geeta.-—TheDhdnnayee.—The Vinttytt-Pdtrikaj by Tpo- 
Idsee-Dasd.—The Raind Shdiaka, by ditto. 

In the Bikaneer dialecL^^The Goutdmd-Raydso, by 
Sdindyd-Gdndrd.—The Shrec-Pald-Raydso.-The Shaltt- 
Bhddrd^Raydso, by Jind-Hdrd Kishwuru. — The She- 
goonjti Rayiiso, by Sunattyu-Gdndhrd. — The Oanu- 
Sheeld-Choudhariya, by Kshdma-Kulyand.—The Eoon» 
tef-Shooddhd-Mald, by Jind-Hurd-Kishwdrd. — The 
JJoodhya-Raydso, by Ooddyd-Bhanoo.—The Bhurdlee- 
Poorand, by Rayd-Bhanoo. 

In the Ilarotee dialect .—The Dholamardnee.—The So- 
r6t-Vi jo.’—The Soordjdnd Kordso.—The Phdtdindlu — 
The Ndt’ha-Maroo.—The Bdrd-Ooonid.—The Bliagd- 
lec.-np-The Chdndera.—The Meenee.—The Pardstind.^— 
The Amird-Kodako,—The Saonkiloord.—The T6jo-Dhu- 
ru.—The Chardnd. 

Jnthe Sindhoo ( Stride) Bhdgdvddgceta, by Bhngit- 

^^dtti-Dasd.-The Dralaldja-Pdnjdra,by Sah^vd-Ramd-Tha- 
koord.-The Oor6re-Laldja-Pdnjdra, by Kdrmd*Bhogd. 
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From a perusal of the prededioff pages it will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were otMjaei* 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at¬ 
tracted universal homage and applause : some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shiinkii- 
racharyfi, for instance, after his arrival at Renaree, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharyti, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedantu philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day: here he took 
the staff of the dundee, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which had tihen almost sunk into total 
disrepute. Shfinktirti, however, was determined to raise 
his sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis¬ 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes.—In this 
pilgrinmge he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis¬ 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a dttndee, mul¬ 
titudes were constrained to enter into this order of as¬ 
cetics.—The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day : it is said, that not less than 4,000 
drindces now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of dtindSSs, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thus, in former times, the leanied Hindoos were al¬ 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
. respect the principle ad<^i^d by almost every philoso- 

2 1 2 
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pjiijcal sect, that to renounce the world was s^n essential 
eharacteristiQ of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin¬ 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempt^, viz, an account of the present state of 
learning amongst this people. 

fa the court of Vikrtimadityu were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After thLs 
period arose Ooddyiinacharjd, author of a comment on 
theNyayd philosophy ;--Mdnddnd-Mishrti, a Meemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shdnkura- 
chary u, as well as the suppressor of the sect of dundces; 
—Vaehdspdtee-Mishrd, who wrote an explanation of 
six ddrshunds;—Madhuvacharyu, who lived at the court 
of Bookmdnu, and wrote the lldhikurunu-Mala, a work 
on the Meeinangsa philosophy still popular. — Sdrvvu- 
VdrmmacharyuGungeshu, author of a work on the 
soQtrus of Goutumu. — Shoolil-Panee, a writer on the 
civil and canon law;—Bhdvd-Devd-Bhdttu, and Jee- 
mootd-Vahund, both smritee writers ;—Umuru-Singhd, 
author of a dictionary;—Poorooshottdmu, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary;—Dhavdkd, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shree-Hdrshd;—Mdydord-Bhdttd, a cele¬ 
brated poet and philosopher;—Krishnd-Anrtndu, a tun- 
trd writer;—Shiroradnee, who wrote a comment on Gdii- 
g^shd; — Mdt’hoora-Nat’hu, a bramhdn of Nddeeya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 
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m«nt on the Chintamtlnee of-Gungeshwiirfi^JSgiid^e- 
shti of NQdeeya, the author of a comment on the wdrik of 
Shiromiinee;—Giidadhuriiy of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromiinee;—Jnyii-D6vi5, author of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passages in several 
works of the modern Noiyayikus;—Tit’hoo-Ramh-Tiir- 
kti-Punchanhnu, and Krishnu-Kanth-Vidyahlnkaru, the 
gi'eat-grandsons of Gudadhiiru;—ShQranii-Ttirkaliinkari}, 
and Sliunktiru-Tiirkiivageesbu.—The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal: Shivu-Nat’hii-Vidya- 
V’^achuspiitee, of Niideeya ; and Rfighoo*MQnee-Vidya- 
BhoSsbiinu, and Ununtu-Ramii-Vidya-Vageeshtl, of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Among the works published in India within the last 
hundred years are, the Vydviist’ha-Siingriihii, by Gopa- 
lu-PQnchanilnti, ofNddeeya, on the civil law.—A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by KrishnQ-JeevtinG-Vttn-’ 
dyopadhyayii, of Krisbnu-Ndgiiru.—A grammar by Bhii- 
rutd-Mdllikii, of Pindira.—The Vivadarndivu-S^too, a 
work on law, by Vaiieshwuru-Vidyaliinkarti and others. 
—Vivaddbhdngarniivd, a law work, by Jdgdnnat’hd- 
Tdrku-PunchanunQ. 


The name given to Hindoo colleges or schooR is 
ChrU^^^jud’hrf/ which signifies the place where the 
uhir shastrils are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparee. 


These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 

« From chatoorti, four shastriis, and pat*h\i, the place of reading: by 
the four shastrhs, is to he understood, the grammai s, the law works, the 
poor^Us, and the darshhniis. 
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! tWo side rows^ with a reading roam^ open on all sides, at 
the farther end t this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur^ 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts are frequently erected at the ex¬ 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed bis pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be¬ 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month* 
ly sum to their support. At Nddeeya the last case is 
common. 

After a school room and lodging rooms have been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher in¬ 
vites a few bramhiins and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramliftns 
ar^ dismissed with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives; but 
should he have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de¬ 
dication of sacred things, &€., be soon collects a number 
of ptirooas,^ via. pupils or readers. 

The school opens every morning eaidy, by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the college hall, or but, wb^n 

From ptttUiU, to read. 
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tUe different classes come up in turn?. At of 

these labours, about three hours are devoted 
worship, eating, and sleep; and at three th^y resupje, 
their studies, which continue till twilight. Nearly tW 
hours are (hen devoted to evening worship, to eatings 
sinoaking, and relaxation ; and the studies,are afterwar^^ 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal: one. in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta¬ 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; 
and in a few of these schools, something of (he pooranus 
and smritees is taught In the second order of colleges^ 
the law works are read, and in some cases the pooranus; 
and in the third order, works on the nyayii durshuni2« 
In all these colleges, select works are read, and their 
meaning explained; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of 
the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings ai'c occupied in repeating these lessons. 

Jn those seminaries where the law books and nyayu 
shastriis are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress; and the pupils of each class^ 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as ofteo ^ 
asked : thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough kno'iv- 
ledge of the works they study, read over and bbtaia the 
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meaning of the comments before they leave college; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at* these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory: these studies ^re frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikti students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap¬ 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar; 
but as soon as a student lias obtained such a knowledge 

D / 

of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may com¬ 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyayus, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho¬ 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common : in¬ 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly ddndees, teach the v^dii and other shastrils to dis¬ 
ciples at the mtin’lihs^ where they happen to reside. 
The vddils are studied most in the south-west, in Toiliin- 
gti, and the Dravirii country. In Bengal there are likc- 

! Mr. Colcbrookc calls these places convents of ascetics. 
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wise individuals who teach different |>arts of learrtitig^ at 
their leisure hours; or who have two or three puj[>i!s^ 
who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils : 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn¬ 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at festivals, and by arintial or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thus de¬ 
voting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also invited to all puldic ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement is to be made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds give learning to a number, and add 
the gift of food also to a few, his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 
this world, and the highest benefits in a future state. 
Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is not left to want; he obtains a subsistence, 
but this in most cases is rather a scanty one. Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, he 
then fares better. 

The pupils, if grown up, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their oWti 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In others, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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ftpirttual gi^ide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies l>y regular subscriptions* 

or contents of ascetics, at Benares, zokere the 
tedii is taught (1817). 

Tettchers. No. of Students. 


Vishwii-Nat’hti-Bhiit-Gooroo-jce, of Doorga-Ghatu, 25 
Valii De^kshittl-vok, of ditto, ------ 20 

Narayfind-Deekshitil, of ditto,.25 

' Vapoo-Bhfit-Pouraniktt, of ditto,.10 

Valttm-Bhdt, of ditto,.-- - I0 

Rtlngtt-Bhiit-Ambekurfi, of ditto, ----- 15 

Keshuvti-Bhtit^a Marhatta, of ditto, - - . - 12 

Valtt-Krishntt-Bhilt-Yosheo, of ditto, - - - - ^0 

Valam-Bhfit-Movtinee, of ditto, - - - . 25 

Qdri(5shli-Bhttt-Dataru, of ditto, ----- 20 

Nwaytinfi-Devn, of ditto,.25 

BhoirUm-Bhtit, a Toilungu, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Je^vH-Raintt-Bhllt-Goiiru-Vtile, of ditto, - - 15 

Vtilft-Deekshittt-Gourii-Ville, of ditto, i- - - 20 

Chintamttnee-Deeksliitu, of ditto, ----- 25 
Ramli-Deekshitd-Phtitk^, of ditto, ----- 12 

Valfim-Bhtit-Vdjhe, of Doorga-Ghatu, - - - 25 

Shivd-Lingavtidhanee, of ditto, - . , - - 17 

Bhayya-DeekshitG, of ditto, ..10 

N&rtt-Singhd-DeekshitG, of NarUdd-Ghatii, - - 20 

Yishwtt-Nat’hd-Blidt-Joyishee, of ditto, - - - 22 

Jilgfinnat’hd-tJvddhanee, of ditto, - - - - - 12 

Bhtkdm««Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- -- -12 
|jndntd«tjvtidhanee, of Hunoomdiitd-Ghatd, - 25 
Ndrtt^Sfth-Uvddhanee, of ditto, - - - - - 20* 

Vinaytffctt-Bhdt-Kootite, of Doorga-Gtod, - * 10 
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Tcachei a, No. of Students. 

Clt5epol4kQrii-Yojdin6shwdrti, of ditto, . * . 10 

Shrec-Dhiirii-Bhiit-Dhoopukur, of ditto, - - . SO 

Pranu-Nat’hu-Bhiit-Sh^vtir^, of diUo, - - - 15 

Shivtl-Kamu-Bhut-Katur6, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Damoduru-Bhut-SCipre, of ditto,.SO 

Kashee-Nat’hu-Bhut-Gooluvekiir, of ditto, - - 10 
Shivii-Ramti-Deekshitu, of Dushashwu-M^dhu-Gha- 

til,. IS 

Govindii-Bhtit-K^shuvarii, of ditto, - - - - Ig 

Narayttnti-Deekahitu-Muriikunkur, of ditto, - - 15 ^ 

Gttneshti-Bhttt-Gabhe, of ditto, ^ 30 

Baboo-Bhtit-Nirmtiie, of ditto^ 30 

narti-«DevCi, of ditto,.- 15 

Ramli-Chiindrft-Dev&, of ditto,.20 

Nana-Bhasktiru, of ditto, - .- ....50 
ValBnwBhfit-Dcvtt, of ditto, 25 

TirnittUBhiit, of ditto, .-.- --..15 

Httree^Devd-Bhtit, of ditto,.15 

Krishnti Blitit-Devu, of ditto,.15 

JtigSnnat'hti Deekshitti Ayacbitii, of ditto, - - 25 
Sttkha-RamU-BhQt-Korure, of ditto, - - « - 15 

Bhikttm-Bhfit-yishwQ-Roopii, of ditto, - - - - 20 
VishwQ-Nat’htt-Bliut-Vishvvtt-Roopu, of ditto, - 12 


Where all the ShaslrUs are professed to be taught, 

tlhobtiltt-Shastree, of Dusha^hwii-Mcdlui-GIiatil, 16 
N$eItt-Ktinrhfi«Shastpee,of Mdngillfi-Gouree-Ghatd,25 
Sooba-Shastree, of Doorga-Gbatd, .15 

Where the Paninee grammar alone is taught, 

KrlshnS-Pdntfi-Sh^shd, of Soorfi-Tola, - - - - 15 
KriBhntl-Ramd-PdntU'Shesbd, of Chou-Khuixiba, 16 
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Teachers. No. of Students- 

Shivtt-Ramii-P&nttt-Dfishti-Fbotrti, of Ghasee-Tola, 10 
M^ghii-Nat’hfi-DevdjofDboondhee-Vinaytikii-OollajlO 
Jfinardddnfi-ShaBtree-Gard-Gtir, of Govindti-Nayd- 
ku-Mdhdlla, - -- - -.--*.---15 
Bhat-Shastree, of Ugneedhr^shwunl-Ghatu, - 10 

Ghotd-Bhdt^Vishwu-Roopu, of Dushashwd-Medhd- 
Ghatti, - ..-.-------.-15 

Hdree-Shdnkdrd-ShastrK, of Bdngalee-Tola, - 15 
Sheeta-Ramd'Bhdt-Tekshe, of Doorga-Ghatd, - 10 

Valdm-Bhiit-Nugurukur, of Dhoondhee-Vinayiikij- 

Milhmia, ... . - - 10 

Nana-Pat’hilku, of Munee-Kurnikii-Ghatu, - - 10 

Kashee-Nat’hU-Shastrecj of Doorga-GhatUj - - 10 

Sheshd-Shastree, of Vindhd-Madhavd-Ghatd, - 17 
Gdnga-Ramil-Shastree, of Raiml-Ghattt - - - 20 
Bheeshrad-Putee, of Shoord-Tola, • - - - - 10 
Gopee-Nat’hu-Pdntu-Tople, of Natosha-Bazar, • 10 
Vit’htt-Shastree, of Joitund-Varaj.15 

Where the poets and law books are read. 

Huree-Ramii-Tara, of Briimhij-Ghaid, - - - 10 

Where the v6dantu and meemangsa works are read. 

Bdjrti-Tdnkd-Sooba-Shastrecj of Ddshashwd-Med- 

hd-Ghatd,.12 

M^Snakshee-Shastree, df Hdnoomdntd-Ghatd, - 12 

Where the nyayu and law books are read. 


Sddn-Shivd-Bhdt-Gabh^, of Dtishashwd*Mddhd- 
Ghatd, ... 10 
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Teachers. No. of Students. 

Whei^e the grammar and lam books are read* 

Tatajoytishec; of Nayukii-Miihulla, - - - - 15 

Where the nyayu works are read. 


u 

LQkslimee-Shastree-Bharude, of Ugneeshwurd*^ 

Ghatu, ..10 

Prand-Nat’hu-Piintu-Toptilc, of Nat’hoo-Saru-Brum- 
hd-Pooree, - -- -- -- -- ^-10 

Govindu-Narayunu-Bhuttacharyu, of Bdngalee- 

Tola,.15 

Meghu-Nat’hu-Devu, of Dhoondee-Vinayuku-Md- 
hdlla, . « . . ..10 


Where the grammar and astro7io7nical works are read. 
Valu-Krishnd-Joydslice, of Brdmhd-Qhatd, - 15 

Where the grammar and nyaya works are read. 

Bhoirdvd-Mishrd, of Siddhdshwurec-Muhillla, - 20 
Mundsa-Ramd-Pat’hdkft, of Ddshashwu-Moduh*Gha- 
tu, - « - - - - -.15 


Where the law books alone are taught. 

Ilaja-Ramu-Bhlit-Bhdt, of Mdnee-Kdrnika-Ghatd,’ 15 

Where the astronomical works alone are read, 

Purumd;Sookhu*Jpyd8faee, of Dara-’Ndgdrd, .. 80 
Vasoo-Devd-Joydshcc, of llamu-Ghatu, - - 13 
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IM* 

Mut'h^s at the village of Afoansp^^ on^e banks of 
the Godayureey in Toilung&^ 

Braitthtt-Devii-SliastreS: here the v6di1 and all the 
shastrtis jire read. 

Ltikshme^Narayiinu-Shastree : the vedtt, the nyayCi, and 
meemangsa, ^ 

Lfikshraee-Naray unii-Shastrec : the ved6, and grammar. 
Guntt-Pfitee-Shastree ; the vedu, nyayiS, and vedanttt. 
Venkttttt-Shastree ; the vedQ, nyayii, gramipar, and mce- 
inangsa. 

YogeS-Sotnh-Yagee : the same works. 

AT NUDEEYA. 

colleges.-^ Shivu-Nat’hil-Vidya-Vachtispilteej 
hafe one hundred and twenty-five students.—Ramfi-Loch- 
tlrlii-Nyayfi-BhoDshtthil, twenty students.—Kashee-Nat’- 
hfi-Tiirkii-Chooramunee, thirty ditto.—Ubhfiyanundil- 
TfirkalQiikanl, 'twenty djito.—Ramu-ShQrunfi-Nyayii- 
Vageeshii, fifteen ditto.—Bhola-Nat’hti-Shiromiinee, 
twelve ditto.—Radha-Nat’hft-Tiirku-Piinchanunu, ten 
ditto.—Ramii-Mohunii-Yidya-Vachilsptltee, twenty ditto. 
—Shree-Ramii-Turku-Bhoosbiinii, twenty ditto.—Kalce- 
Kantti Chodramunee, five ditto.—Krishnii-Kantii-Vidya, 
Vageeshfi, fifteen ditto.—Tiirkalttnkaru, fifteen ditto.— 
Kalec-Prusilnnu, fifteen ditto.—Madhfivti-Tttrkii-Sid- 
dhantti, twenty-five ditto.—Kilinifla-kantfi-Tilrkfi-^Choo- 
ramfiiiee, twenty-five ditto.—Eeshwiirii-Tfirkti-Bhoo- 
shiinfi, twenty ditto.—Kantii-Vidyalfinkard', forty ditto* 

Tmw colleges. —RamQ-Nat’hd-Tdrkd’Siddhantd, forty 
students.—unga-Dhttru-Shiromdnee, twenty-five ditto. 
—rD6vee-Tftrk^ltokan1, twenty-five ditto.—Mohfinu-*Vi- 
dya-Vachdsptitee, twenty ditto.—Gangolee-Tfirkalfinka- 
ru, ten ditto.—KrUhntl-Kantd-Turktl-Bhooshiinti, ten dit- 
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to.—Pranfi*Kri8hn3-Ti!rkii*Vagee«hiJ, five ditto.—Pporo* 
liitd, five ditjp.—Kash^«Kaf&t(i-TdrlctK3h55raYnQiieeji^ir- 
tj ditto.—KalSe-Kantif-Tiirkd-PfinchanUnfi, twenty ditto. 
—GddadbfirS-TdrkiS-YagK^d, twenty ditto* 

Colleges where the poetical zcorks are reodL-Kalee- 

Kantd-TQrkd-ChSoramiinee, fifty students. 

% 

Where the astronomical works are readi —Gooroo-Prfi* 
sadu-Siddhantd-yagceshd, fifty students. 

Where the grammar is read .—Shumbhoo-Nat’bd-Ckoo- 
ranidnee, five students. 

The following among other colleges are found in Cal¬ 
cutta; and in these the nyayd and sinritee shastrds are 
principally taughtrUnuntU-Ramii-Vidya-Vageeshd, of 
Hatec-Baganft, fifteen students.—Ramij-Kooinarti-Ttirka- 
lunkard, of ditto, eight students.— Ramd-Toshunii-Vidya- 
luiikaru, of ditto, eight ditto.—Ramd-Doolalu-Choorarafi- 
nee, of ditto, five ditto.—Gouru-Munee-NyayaldnkarQ, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Kashec-Nafhri-Turku-Yageeshu, 
of Ghoshaltt-Bagand, six*^ ditto.—Uarad-Sheviikd-Yidya- 
VagecHhujofShikdarer-Bagand, four ditto.—Mrityoonjdyji- 
Vidyaldnkarti, of Bag-Bazar, fifteen ditto —Ramd-Kis- 
horu-Tdrkd-Chooramunee, of ditto, six ditto.—Ram|i- 
KoomarU-Shirornunee, of ditto, four ditto,—Jdyd-Nara- 
ydnu-Turkd-Pdnehanuud, of Talar-Baganu, five ditto-— 
Shdmbhoo-Vaclidsputee, of ditto, six ditto.—Sbivd-Ra- 
md-Nyayd-Vageeshu, of Lal-Bagauu, ten ditto.—Gou¬ 
rd-MohdiriS-VIdya-Booshdntt, of ditto, four ditto.—Hd- 
V^e-Prdsadd-Tdiku-Punchandnu, of Hatee-Bagandj fi>tir 
(HttO.^Rumd-Naraydntt-TiSrkd-Pdnchandnd, of Shimila, 

^ These [vupils are supported by Gooroo-PrusadS'Vusboo, aad Nundii- 
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8& dJltlo.~K'Bmifla-Kahttt^'Vid)^lttnft8fr^, lof 
Arilkoolee, six ditto.—Govihdd-Tttrkt^Piinchaniini!, of 
ditto^ five ditto.—Peetambdrti-NyayiS-Bhooshunu, of dit¬ 
to, rfve dit^-|-Parvtitee-Tdrka-Bho6sbQnd, of T’httnt’- 
bantya, foar ditto.—KasheS-Nat’hd-Tlirkaldnkarif, of 
ditto, three ditto.—Rartrfi-Nat’htl-Vachdspiitee, of Shi'- 
mila, nine ditto.—llamd-Tunoo-Turkii-Siddhantd, of Md- 
Idn^, ^six^ ditto.—^Ramd-Tdnoo-Vidya-V*agceshd, of 
Shobha-Bazar, five ditto.-^Ramd-Kooniaru-Tdrku-Ptin^ 
cbandnd, of Veerd Para, five ditto.—Kalee-Dasd-Vidja- 
VageSsbd, of Italee, five ditto.—Ramd-Dhtinti^Tdrkd- 
Vageeshd, of Shimila, five ditto. 

The author is afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names; he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a (few other places in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated t— 

At Vafehd-Variya, a place not far beyond Hoogley, are 
twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the nyayd 
philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In 
the towns of Trivenee, Koomard-Hdttu, and Bhat-Para, 
there are perhaps seven or eight similar schools. Jdgdn- 
naPhfi-T^rku-Pdfichanund, a fewyears ago, presided at a 
l&rge school in TrivenSe. He was acquainted in sonie 
measure with the v^dd, and is said to have studied the 
v^i^dantd, the sankbyd, the patunjQlti, the nyayd, ifie 
shiritee, the tdntru, the kavyd, the poorand, and oticr 
shfistrds. He was supposed to be the most learned as 
well ns the oldest man in Bengal, baing 109 years old at 
tfaethbnof his death. Gonddlu-Pard and Bhddreshwdrd 
eohtain each about ten tiyeyd schools. At Jtlyli-Ndg^tt 

^ These students'are suppoited by Ramii-Molittnu-DiittO. 
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i^m^/Miijilee-Poorii seventaen or eightoeii stmikr'AehMlA 
ace fouad; at Andooiii^ teti or twelve; and et 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten andj>tliers forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects: they" are placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Ttirkalun^ 
hard, he who is ornamented by the tdrku, i. e. by the 
nyayh sbastrds; Yldyaltinkard, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayaldnkard, he who is otmamented by 
the nyayfi shastrds.—The word bhooshdntt, which has 
the same meaning as Qltinkard, is in the same manner 
attached to the words Tttrkd, Vidya, and Nyayti.—Va- 
geeshd, the lord of words, and Rdtnd, a jewel, are at¬ 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
—Pdnchanttnu, or the five-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths.—Turkti-Chooramiinee, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayd, is drawn from 
choorii, a head, and mhnee, a jewel;—Tfirkfi-Shiro- 
miinee is derived from shird, the head, and mfinee*--- 
Vidya-NivasQ, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivastt, a residence. — Vidyarnfivft, and 
Vidya-Sagurii, signify a sea of learning, from firnhvfi^ 
and sagdru, the sea.—Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; Kdnt’ha-bhdrtinti, or a necklace of 
learning, from kdnt'ha, the neck, and tibhtiriina,. an or¬ 
nament; and Sarvvu-Bhoumd, the king of learning, from 
sQrvvii, all, and bhoomee, land.—These titles are gc^ne- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupik after they have 

VOL. IV. ® It 
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$|io00a^thft|WFtreul«r,jwork wbicfa. tbdji furppose.tp.stu^;: 
4tMb|M|lpU: eiwajl .fibosea ajtitle which, none : of, 
ioestmrii have enjoyed, that be may augment the, bos^rs 
' of his family,^as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
'ceald:4Mm% honour. 

Hiiidoo students, where a number are assembled in 
’ one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &c. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint^^Mwoo 
Ihys down these amongst other rules for a student: 
^^Th^e following must a student in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor^ keeping all his mem¬ 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi¬ 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu- 
rihed,'lot him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
wid^the- manes let him shew respect to the images of the 
^dekiesj and bring wood for the oblation to fire^ Let him 
'abstain from honey, from flesh-nieat, from perfumes, &om 
chaplets of flowers, from , sweet vegetable juices, from 
women^ from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
iiljury to animated beings; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for.his eyes ; from sandals, end 
carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
’frohi covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and i*'- 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de¬ 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly 
lodging at women, and from disservice to men.” 

' IWte number ofholidays among the Hindoos is a most se- 
yjmis drawback not only upon the industry but on the l^^rn- 
t tog of the country: the colleges are invariably closed^ and 
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iffl i^died laid ^ide^ on tie eighth 
Hing^of the moon; on the day in which it'tiiay^h|i(i{>eiiito 
tfiander; whenever a person or hn ftnimal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; whenev^i^nn 
honourable person arrives as a guest ^ at Hm festival of 
Siiriiswfitee, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kal^, aiid other 
festivals,—and at many other times. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for¬ 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among tbenak rTfie 
manner also in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients; The more their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth, of wis¬ 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be imjisst^ta 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science; but let" the .most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
the writings of any nation flourishing at^the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, wilkbe 
itf favour of the Hindoos. ; 

, At present, almost every person who engages lo, the, 
pursuit ofknowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence,^ 
dr for the increase of his wealth. India contain^few if 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses¬ 
sion^ devote their time to the pursuit of aeiehde* The 
2 K g 
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500 

u tcade ^/bence knowledge is so far pumied fUiH 
will be jp^oductivQ of money, and no art or science 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
wlnit he thinks will carry him through life; he haano 
anibitipn to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; he make^ 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in the shastrus, that a gift to a 
bramhdn is meritorious in proportion to bis learning: 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 
away the most costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re-^ 
quire a knowledge of some of the law books; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know* 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possess of their own 
shastrus is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramhtins and voidyfis learn the Sungskritil grammar, 
but the old Sfingskritti, the dialect of the vedu, is known 
by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand bramhuns, there may 
be one thousand who learn the grammar of the Sfings^ 
kritii; of whom four or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavytt, and fifty some parts of blfinkaru sbas^, 
trba. Four hundred of this thousand spme^of > 

the smritees; but not more than ten^ ^ny parte oFtbe, J 
ttihtrils. Three hundred may study the nayii, but only 
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tiv#* 6r• sije tins riSfSm'ftngsiJ,’ tire 'serilchyti,' tfie t'fi&Wtfl, 
the' pktttnjiilti, the voish^shilcil- i^hastrus, or tfife v^dii. 
Teh persons in this ninmbet of‘bramtittns may become 
learned in the astronomical shastriis, while ten more un¬ 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shree-Bhagttvtittt and some of the poorahus. 
Those who study the v^dii and the dttrshiiiifis are con¬ 
sidered as the most learned. The next in rank are those 
who study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Silngskritfi books. A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of late several Hin¬ 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections ot 
Stlngskritti works. In the library of Shrec-Ramti-Htiree- 
Vidhwasti, a kayttst’hii, of Khilrdiih, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per¬ 
haps nearly the same number in that of raja Niiyii- 
Krishni! of Calcutta.—The shastfus have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each Volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to t^ie 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following: one of the grammars, k 
dictionary, the roots of the Sungskritu, a comment on some 
gramnia^r,five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
yoimg) among which are the Bhuttee of Bhfirtree-Huree, 
and the Koomarti arid Rrighoo-Vringshtt of Kalec-pa^|i; 
one Of two law books, with some comment; part pr the 
wholri pf some popular work on astronomy • a chapter or, 
twP^bf iBcWi pooranil; a few abridgments on t^conimpn 
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ci^e||9obij^> anfl a'copy of tli^ Cliilndffe, a (ibfiadar wt§l;: 
on tike wars of* Dborga, extracted from the Marictfnd^yti 
pooraati, and coataining 700 verses. Those persons to 
wlK>se libraries eopiea of any of the dfirshiintis are found, 
are considered,as very learned. Books which have been 
preserve^ through five or six generations are found in 
some frinilies^. 

j • - - 

in the houses of the bramhiins who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Sungskrith, drawn up or copied on loose 
l^ves of paper by some neighbouring bramhiln, may be 
fpund: and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
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liouses of the most respectable shoodriis. In the dialects 
of the cf^untry, however, very many persons of this de-^ 
gree of rank preserve copies of the Ramayiinti, the Mtt- 
babharQtu, the Vidya-Soondttrd, and the Chtindee ; and 
in some bouses may be found the Muntisa-GcetQ, the 
Dhtirmii-Gectd, the Shivii-Geetd, the Shushtee-Geetd, 
the Pfinchandnd-Geetti, &c. Among the voiragees and 
common people a number of small pieces are fpund not 
much superior to an English story in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mw 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo¬ 
tion to the gods: here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number 
relative to the Revels of Krisbnti. The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It i& Supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among, the male population in Bengali, not tooro than 
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jljffp huadred in aUbousand read, though ibere are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instnictijoii of children 
in reading, writing, and accounts.”' 

^ho women are almost in every instance unable to 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ac* 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de¬ 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala^ 
mity ; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac¬ 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge.^—A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Hhtee-Yi- 
dyaldnkarti. She was born in Bengal; her fatlier and 
her husband were kooleenu bramhilns. It is not the 
practice of these bramhuns, when they marry in their 
own order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case 
with Hatee; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the Sttngskritu grammar, and 
the kavyu shastras. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of Hatee actually left her a widow. 
Her father also died; and she therefore fell into great dis¬ 
tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
knowledge of the law books and other shastras, she 
to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
s^that she was universally known by the name W Htttee- 

For an account of these schools, see page 16 (), vol. iii. 
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Yidyalilnkarii, viz. ofndmented with ]earning.-*^The wife 
of Jiishomiint&^Rayti, a bramhttn of Nushee-Poorii, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvii-Krishnu, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read.—At Yashiivarija resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the. name of ranee, or queen.—Many fe¬ 
male mendicants among the voiraginees and siinyasinees 
have some knowledge of Siingskritti, and a still greater 
number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beam^s which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con¬ 
siderable ; besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters : ac¬ 
cording to this, the price of the Miihabharatii will be 
sixty roopees; of the Ramayunii, twenty-four; of the 
Shree-Bhagiivutu, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written, 
called toolattt, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes; 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A "gfeat portidn of what has beeil Written hy Europeans 
respectiO^ the Hindoos, ought to be considered as bating 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Sdng- 
skritii. As these translations increase, these systems^will 
be better known; and whenever the time 6haU arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would en¬ 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Siingskritii, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making the necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re¬ 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con¬ 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa¬ 
tronize translations from the Sungskritu, deserve the 
thanks of the literary world; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de¬ 
sired in any reasonable time. A similar plan, on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 
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